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TO    THE 
RIGHT   REVEREND   FATHER   IN    GOD, 

RICHARD,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

My  Lord, 
Called,  as  I  have  been,  to  your  Lordship's  bar,1  in 
a  manner  as  unexpected  as  it  was  undesired  ;  I  feel 
that  when  I  now  make  my  appearance,  I  may  be  more 
reasonably  asked,  why  I  came  not  sooner,  than  why  I 
come  at  all. 

When  I  had  perused  Dr.  Pusey's  letter  to  your 
Lordship,  on  its  appearance  last  spring,  it  was  my 
first  intention  to  have  replied  to  it  by  a  production  of 
a  similar  class,  and  without  permitting  much  time  to 
elapse.  Circumstances,  however,  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture, and  with  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  trouble  your  Lordship,  interposed  an  hin- 
drance ;  and  on  my  resuming  the  subject  in  the 
summer,  I  found  a  strong  inducement  to  a  change 
of  plan.  The  Essays  on  the  Church, — the  work  which 
had  been  brought  under  your  Lordship's  notice, — 
required  to  be  reprinted,  and,  of  course,  to  be  revised. 

«  Vide  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  (1839)  in  the  course 
of  which,  the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Essays  on  the  Church  are  made  the  basis  of  a  pamphlet  of  239  pages. 
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An  opportunity  was  thus  offered,  of  considering  the 
disputed  points  at  more  length,  with  more  delibera- 
tion, and  with  the  prospect  of  a  wider  circulation  than 
a  pamphlet  could  be  expected  to  attain.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  I  abandoned  my  first  intention, 
and  left  my  reprover,  for  some  months,  without  a 
reply.  The  delay  thus  submitted  to,  has  extended 
itself  to  a  longer  period  than  I  originally  anticipated. 
The  volume  has  been  almost  entirely  re-composed, 
and  that,  not  in  the  calm  of  academic  leisure,  or  with 
the  aids  of  college  libraries  ;  but  amidst  the  din  of  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  life,  and  the  distractions  of 
various  other  and  conflicting  engagements.  On  this 
account,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  many  obvious 
disadvantages,  I  feel  that  I  have  ground  to  apply 
for,  and  trust  I  may  obtain,  a  degree  of  indulgence, 
on  your  Lordship's  part,  for  the  various  faults  and 
inadvertencies,  which,  to  a  master's  eye,  cannot  fail  to 
present  themselves. 

My  chief  reason,  however,  for  a  distinct  appeal  to 
your  Lordship,  in  this  epistle,  is  the  desire  thereby 
to  gain  an  opportunity  of  especially  noticing  one 
point  which  could  not  appropriately  form  a  part  of 
the  main  discussion.  Probably  your  Lordship  may 
feel  a  degree  of  surprise  when  I  add,  that  the  com- 
plaint I  wish  to  make,  concerns  the  harsh  and  un- 
kind spirit,  and  the  unjust  and  unfounded  impu- 
tations, in  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  indulged,  in  the  letter 
in  question. 

It  is  most  likely  that  to  many  cursory  readers  this 
complaint  may  appear  in  the  highest  degree  unrea- 
sonable. There  is  an  appearance  of  gentleness  and 
patient  endurance  in  that  letter,  which  is  well  fitted 
to  convey  a  favourable   impression   of  the  writer's 
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spirit.  Bat  your  Lordship  will  not  require  to  be  re- 
minded, that  it  is  quite  possible  to  say  and  do  very 
unjust  and  indefensible  things,  under  the  mildest 
phraseology,  and  with  an  air  of  the  most  resigned 
submission.  The  "  reproofs  even  to  smiting  "  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-first  Psalm  are  greatly  preferable  to 
the  "  words  smoother  than  butter  "  of  the  fifty-fifth. 

What  is  the  term,  my  Lord,  by  which  Dr.  Pusey 
describes  the  parties  against  whom  he  is  contend- 
ing,— not  an  individual  merely,  or  a  few  persons,  but 
a  very  large  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land? It  is  an  offensive,  prejudicial  and  unjust 
appellation  ;  affixed  to  them,  too,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  justify  its  application. 

The  phrases  by  which  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends 
had  been  currently  designated,  had  partaken  very 
little,  if  at  all,  of  this  character.  The  term  "  Pusey- 
ites,"  which  I  do  not  think  a  good  one,  and  have  not 
adopted,  is  merely  the  ordinary  mode  of  naming  a 
party  from  one  of  its  recognized  leaders :  as  "  Lu- 
theran," "  Wesleyan,"  "  Hutchinsonian,"  and  the 
like.  The  Master  of  the  Temple  designates  tligm  as 
"  the  Oxford  Tractarians," — another  terra  merely 
descriptive,  and  involving  nothing  contemptuous  or 
reproachful. 

Dr.  Pusey,  however,  before  he  has  so  much  as 
attempted  to  prove  anything,  commences  by  denomi- 
nating his  opponents,  the  "  L/7£r«-Protestants."  Now 
this  he  must  know  and  feel  to  be  nothing  better  than 
the  too  common  manoeuvre  of  attempting  to  raise  a 
prejudice  by  the  use  of  a  term  of  reproach.  There 
is  nothing  that  the  plain,  stolid,  matter-of-fact  people 
of  England  dislike  more  than  an  "  Ultra."  Availing 
themselves  of  this  feeling,  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends 
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have  constantly  adopted  the  use  of  this  phrase,  when- 
ever speaking  of  those,  who  endeavour  to  abide  by 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

It  was  well  remarked,  my  Lord,  by  a  writer  of  the 
last  century,  that  "  he  who  is  not  ashamed  to  beg  the 
question  in  his  title-page,  will  not  often  be  found  to 
shew  either  candour  or  impartiality  in  the  body  of 
the  work."  It  is  time,  indeed,  that  so  obvious  a 
principle  were  generally  recognized,  as,  that  a  con- 
troversialist is  not  at  liberty  to  fasten  an  odious 
appellation  on  his  opponent,  until  he  has  first  proved 
the  justice  of  its  application.  This  Dr.  Pusey  and 
his  friends  have  neglected  to  do.  They  may  per- 
haps refer  us  to  various  of  their  writings,  from  which 
such  a  proof,  they  think,  may  be  inferred.  But  this 
is  not  sufficient.  Dr.  Pusey,  coming  forward,  de novo, 
in  this  controversy,  and  addressing,  for  the  first  time, 
his  Diocesan  upon  it,  was  bound,  before  currently 
adopting  such  a  term  towards  his  opponents,  to  recapi- 
tulate the  argument,— if  indeed  such  an  argument  ex- 
isted,— by  which  its  use  was  attempted  to  be  justified. 
He  had  himself  received  at  least  this  measure  of  jus- 
tice from  those  opposed  to  him.  His  system  had  been 
described  as  one  of  "  modified  Popery  ;  "  but  it  was 
instantly  added, — "  this  is  a  grave  accusation,  and 
we  must  establish  it  by  proof,  before  we  proceed  an- 
other step." '  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Pusey  was  at 
liberty,  if  he  chose,  to  accuse  a  portion  of  his  bre- 
thren of  going  beyond  the  Reformation  ;  but  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  wrap  up  this  charge,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  proved  and  undeniable,  in  an  odious  appella- 
tion, and  then  to  pass  on  without  even  an  attempt  to 
support  it  by  evidence. 

1  Essays  on  the  Church,  i838,  p.  282. 
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This  charge,  my  Lord,  is  in  fact  the  whole  question 
at  issue.  The  entire  dispute  turns  upon  this  one 
point,  whether  those  to  whom  Dr.  Pusey  applies  this 
term,  are,  or  are  not,  higher  Protestants  than  the  men 
of  the  Reformation.  I  cannot  admit  the  fact;  nor 
has  Dr.  P.  so  much  as  attempted  to  prove  it.  Their 
ultraism  is  contented,  after  all,  with  the  Articles  and 
Homilies  of  our  church ;  standards,  which  would,  I 
believe,  but  for  the  parties  now  designated  as  Ultra- 
Protestants,  have  been  in  far  less  general  use  and 
circulation  than  they  now  are. 

Recrimination  is  not  a  desirable  mode  of  meeting 
a  charge ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  forced  upon 
us.  If  those  whom  Dr.  Pusey  has  accused  to  your 
Lordship,  have  not  gone  beyond  the  Reformation, — 
then  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  accusers  have  them- 
selves erred  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  is  a  grave 
and  serious  matter  for  discussion,  and  I  am  sure  that 
your  Lordship  will  feel  that  it  is  not  unworthy  even 
of  your  own  personal  consideration. 

Glancing,  for  a  moment,  at  the  contending  par- 
ties, as  they  in  the  present  case  appear  to  stand 
before  you, — your  Lordship  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  vast  discrepancy,  so  far  as  their 
personal  rank,  and  standing,  and  character,  is  con- 
cerned. But  although  Dr.  Pusey  has  chosen  to  forget, 
your  Lordship  will  scarcely  require  to  be  reminded, 
that  among  those  who  fall  under  the  censure  implied 
by  the  designation  in  question,  there  are  several  of 
the  brightest  living  ornaments  of  his  own  university, 
and  more  than  one  distinguished  member  of  the  epis- 
copal bench. 

But  we  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  weight  of 
testimony,  or  the  balance  of  personal  character,  as 
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found  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other.  The  pub- 
lished writings  of  those  who  accuse  others  of  ultra- 
Protestantism,  furnisli  abundant  proof  of  their  own 
dislike  of  Protestantism,  ultra  or  infra,  in  every  form 
or  degree  whatever. 

Dr.  Pusey,  indeed,  considering  himself,  appa- 
rently, as  put  upon  his  trial,  is  most  cautious  in  his 
language;  or,  I  might  rather  say, — is  most  profuse 
in  his  declarations  of  entire  and  implicit  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  But  Dr.  Pusey  is 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Newman,  of 
Mr.  Froude,  and  of  Mr.  Keble ;  and  instead  of  clear- 
ing himself  from  all  supposed  participation  in  their 
sentiments,  he  constantly  quotes  them  with  approba- 
tion, and  admits  his  connection  with  them  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  plural  "  we."  We  must  embrace 
the  whole,  therefore,  under  the  Master  of  the  Tem- 
ple's phrase,  of  "the  Oxford  Tractarians,"  and  must 
consider  all  as  alike  answerable  for  language  which 
is  used  in  a  series  in  which  all  are  alike  engaged. 

And  what  is  the  general  tenor  of  that  language? 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  a  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  principles  recognized  and  avowed  by  the  church 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  We  find  Mr.  New- 
man declaring  that  "  our  Reformers  mutilated  the 
tradition  of  1500  years  ;."  that  their  conduct  fills  him 
with  "indignation  and  impatient  sorrow,"  and  that 
"  our  present  condition  is  a  judgment  on  us  for  what 
they  did."  In  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  we  are 
told  that  the  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  were  "  a  taking  from  us  a  part  of 
our  ancient  inheritance, — a  withdrawal  of  our  higher 
privileges,  a  thrusting  us  aside,  and  bidding  us  take 
the  lower  place,  the  position  of  suppliants,  and  to 
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"  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar."  And  Mr. 
Froude,  in  his  Remains,  for  which,  I  believe,  both 
Messrs.  Keble  and  Newman  are  answerable,  declares 
that  "the  principle  on  which  our  Communion  Ser- 
vice is  founded,  is  as  proud,  irreverent,  and  foolish, 
as  that  of  any  heresy,  even  Socinianism." 

The  same  writer,  in  another  place,  tells  us  that 
"  he  knows  of  no  claim  which  the  Prayer  Book  can 
have,  on  the  respect  of  a  layman,  as  the  teaching  of 
the  church,  which  the  Breviary  and  the  Missal  do  not 
possess  in  a  higher  degree."  And,  of  the  Reformation 
and  Protestantism,  he  never  speaks  but  in  terms  of 
abhorrence,  as  "  that  odious  Protestantism,"  "I  hate 
the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers  more  and  more."  ' 

These  strong  expressions  naturally  startled  many, 
and  the  editors  felt  called  upon  to  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  additional  volumes  lately  published.  But 
instead  of  explaining  or  retracting  these  declarations 
of  anti-Protestant  feeling,  they  deliberately  and  dis- 
tinctly defend  them.  They  declare,  unreservedly, 
their  own  opinion,  "  that  the  persons  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  that  great  change,  (the  Reformation)  were 
not,  as  a  party,  to  be  trusted  on  ecclesiastical  and  the- 
ological questions,"  "that  these  venerated  men  held 
the  wrong  kind  of  Protestantism,"  and  that  "  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  left  an  inadequate  image 
of  antiquity,  as  a  mark  of  decay  and  deserved  anger." 

These,  then,  being  the  deliberately  recorded  and 
published  opinions  of  these  writers,  may  we  not  with 
truth  and  justice  feel  astonished  when  Dr.  Pusey 
contends  for  their  unblemished  loyalty  to  the  church, 

1  As  these  passages  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume, 
with  references  to  the  works  whence  they  are  taken,  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  repeat  those  references  here. 
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and  stigmatizes  those  who  differ  from  them,  as 
"  ultra- Protestants  ?  " 

But  we  may  and  ought  to  take  a  wider  range.  Their 
own  language,  indeed,  abundantly  proves  their  dis- 
like of  the  Reformers  and  the  Reformation.  Still,  a 
more  solid  ground  of  examination  will  be  found  in 
the  main  facts, — in  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  The 
grand  question,  my  Lord,  is,  which  of  the  contending 
parties  is  really  in  harmony  with  the  Reformation 
and  with  the  Church  ?  Now  their  doctrines,  as  well  as 
their  sympathies,  shew,  that  it  is  not  the  party  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts. 

What  are  the  main  facts  and  doctrines  on  which 
the  issue  should  depend  ?  Are  they  not  such  as  these : 
The  Rule  of  Faith  ; — the  Plan  of  man's  Salvation  ; — 
the  nature  of  a  Christian  Church; — the  character 
and  effect  of  the  Sacraments?  Let  us  ask,  then, 
which  party,  on  all  these  great  questions,  is  most  in 
harmony  with  the  standards  and  formularies  of  the 
Churcli  of  England. 

On  the  Rule  of  Faith, — important  as  governing  all 
other  questions,  what  says  the  church?  Let  her  Ar- 
ticles and  Homilies  be  carefully  studied,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  her  sedulous  exclusion  of  all 
other  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  than  that  of  God's 
word.  Again  and  again  is  this  declared  to  be  the 
sole  and  sufficient  standard,  and  all  recourse  to  other 
rules  or  guides,  most  vehemently  condemned.  "  Let 
us  diligently  search  (saith  the  Homily)  for  the  ivell 
of  life  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  not  run  to  the  stinking  puddles  of  men's  traditions, 
for  our  justification  and  salvation."  Hardly  could 
language  more  distinct  and  peremptory  be  devised. 

But  how  is  this  decision  of  the  church  received, 
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by  the  two  parties  now  contending?  Is  it  not  cor- 
dially adopted  by  that,  which  Dr.  Pusey  calls  "  Ultra 
Protestant"  ;  while  it  is  evaded,  questioned,  and  dis- 
obeyed by  those,  who  most  unjustly  assume  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  "  the  more  faithful  among  the 
church's  sons."  These  latter  most  unhesitatingly  de- 
clare, that  without  tradition,  scripture  is  neither 
complete  nor  sufficient.  And  to  strengthen  themselves 
in  this  position,  they  fly  from  the  authoritative  de- 
clarations of  the  church,  to  (he  private  opinions  of 
this  or  that  Reformer;  and  if  they  find  a  Cranmer  or 
a  Ridley  willingly  entering  on  the  question  with  a 
Papist,  of  the  sense  of  the  Fathers  on  this  or  that 
topic,  they  straightway  exalt  this  temporary  devia- 
tion, for  argument's  sake,  into  a  proof,  that  the  church 
does  not  build  her  faith  on  the  word  of  God  alone. 
But,  by  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding,  it  would  be  no 
matter  of  difficulty  to  nullify  and  overthrow  every  one 
of  the  thirty-nine  Articles! 

On  the  Way  of  Salvation,  the  like  discrepancy  pre- 
vails. Nothing,  one  would  think,  could  be  clearer 
than  the  statements  of  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of 
the  Church.  Justification  by  faith  is  their  one  grand 
theme.  Those  who  are  now  designated  "  Ultra  Pro- 
testants "  accept  and  rejoice  in  these  statements.  But, 
on  the  other  side,  we  have  whole  volumes  written  to 
get  rid  of  the  Church's  declarations,  and  to  substitute 
Justification  by  Baptism  for  the  grand  distinguishing 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 

The  nature  of  a  Christian  church  is  defined  in  our 
Articles  and  Homilies,  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
belief  of  all  Protestant  Christendom,  by  the  marks 
of  a  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God,  and  a  right 
administration   of  the  sacraments.    (Art.xix.)    The 
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alleged  "  ultra-Protestants"  cordially  accept  this  de- 
finition. Their  opponents  entirely  reject  it,  and  pre- 
fer the  notes  of  the  church  adopted  by  Dr.  Wiseman, 
Dr.  Milner,  and  other  Romish  controversialists. 

On  the  Sacraments  the  same  opposition  is  main- 
tained. The  church  demands,  in  her  articles  and 
formularies,  faith  in  the  recipients,  as  indispensable 
to  the  obtaining  any  benefit.  The  so-called  "  ultra- 
Protestants"  recognize  this  necessity.  The  writers 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  deny  it,  and  adopt  the 
figment  of  the  Romish  theologians,  of  a  "  faith  of  the 
church/'  imputed  to,  and  available  for,  the  faithless 
partaker.  In  the  Eucharist  the  church  carefully  re- 
pudiates all  idea  of  an  altar  or  a  sacrifice, — striking 
the  very  words  out  of  all  her  services,  and  protesting 
against  them  in  her  Homilies.  The  "ultra-Protes- 
tants," as  Dr.  Pusey  calls  them,  willingly  consent  to 
this ; — but  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
weep  and  lament  over  it  "  with  indignation  and  im- 
patient sorrow  ;" — and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  de- 
nominate themselves  "  the  more  faithful  of  the 
church's  sons ! " 

In  a  word,  those  who  are  called  "  ultra-Protes- 
tants" subscribe  the  Church's  Articles  and  read  her 
Homilies,  with  hearty,  entire,  and  thankful  concur- 
rence ;  while  those  who  venture  to  stigmatize  them 
by  this  unjust  appellation,  confess  that  they  them- 
selves "  retire  on  the  letter  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy 
for  refuge  from  the  spirit  of  their  first  compilers;  — 
their  letter,  as  interpreted  and  acted  on  by  later  ge- 
nerations,— the  generations  of  Andre*ves,  of  Laud, 
and  of  Ken." 1     They  admit  their  aversion  to   the 

1  Preface  to  Froude's  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxi. 
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spirit  which  animated  the  Reformers ;  and  they  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  standards  they  bequeathed  to  the 
church,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  know  those  stand- 
ards to  have  been  framed.  Dissenting,  then,  sub- 
stantially, from  the  church's  authorized  decisions  ; 
what  course  do  they  adopt,  to  avoid  what  ought  to 
follow, — their  open  secession  from  her  communion? 
They  appeal  from  the  spirit  and  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  Reformers,  to  "  the  letter,"  the  bare  words  of 
their  standards.  But  this  would  avail  them  little, 
for  the  men  of  the  Reformation  were  not  so  incom- 
petent to  their  task  as  to  be  unable  to  express  their 
own  meaning.  One  more  step  is  necessary, — the 
appeal  is  to  be,  to  "  the  letter  of  the  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  as  interpreted  by  later  generations." 

Is  this  honest,  my  Lord?  Is  this  Christian  sim- 
plicity and  integrity?  These  writers  admit  to  us, 
under  their  own  hands,  that  they  refuse  the  Articles 
and  Liturgy  of  the  church  in  the  spirit  of  their  com- 
pilers ;  nor  do  they  accept  them  in  "the  plain  and 
full  meaning  thereof,"  as  in  their  subscription  they 
professed  to  be  willing  to  do, — but  they  "  retire 
upon,"— to  use  their  own  words,—"  the  interpreta- 
tion of  later  generations."  I  put  it  to  your  Lordship, 
where  this  kind  of  manoeuvring  is  to  end  ? 

And  these  are  the  men,  who,  while  they  thus  esta- 
blish their  claim  to  be  considered  "  the  more  faith- 
ful of  the  sons  of  the  church,"  are  so  lavish  of  their 
censure  of  others,  as  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  stig- 
matize those,  who  honestly  and  sincerely  accept  the 
Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  chhrch,  as  "ultra-Pro- 
testants !  "  How  much  more  truly,— whether  regard- 
ing their  addition  of  tradition  to  the  word  of  God  ; 
their  preference  of  the  Romish  notes  of  the  church, 
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to  those  recognized  in  our  Articles  ; — their  exaggera- 
tion of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  into  "  a  sacrifice  for 
the  quick  and  dead  ;  "  their  reliance  on  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  departed  ;  and  their  fondness  for  all  the 
multitudinous  rites  and  ceremonies  which  our  Refor- 
mers abolished, — how  much  more  truly  and  appro- 
priately have  they  themselves  been  described  by 
Mr.  Faber,  by  the  designation  of  ultra-Church- 
men ! 

I  will  not  weary  your  Lordship  with  more  than  one 
other  remark.  Having  dealt  unjustly  with  his  oppo- 
nents, throughout  his  pamphlet,  by  the  summary 
course  of  an  unmerited  appellation  of  reproach,  Dr. 
Pusey,  once  or  twice,  indulges  in  a  more  elaborate 
course  of  misrepresentation.  One  such  passage  I 
will  venture  to  repeat  to  your  Lordship  : — 

"  This  modern  system,  whose  very  boast  it  is  to 
make  works  of  no  account ;  which  teaches  people,  on 
their  deathbed,  after  a  life  of  profligacy  and  infamy, 
servants  of  sin  and  Satan,  destroying,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  the  souls  of  others,  to  put  away  all  painful 
remembrance  of  past  sin,  and  to  exult  and  triumph 
in  having  cast  away  '  their  righteousness'  (which 
they  had  not)  '  like  filthy  rags,'  and  to  joy  as  though 
they  had  •  fought  the  good  fight,'  and  been  approved 
soldiers;  which  would  make  it  practically  easier, 
and  safer  almost,  to  be  saved  without  works  than 
with  them,  speaking  often  of  the  danger  of  relying 
upon  works,  and  but  little  of  the  danger  of  being  lost 
for  want  of  them ;  which  stifles  continually  the  strong 
emotions  of  terror  and  amazement  which  God  has 
wrought  upon  the  soul,  and  '  healing  slightly  the 
wound '  which  He  has  made,  makes  it  often  incura- 
ble;  which  makes  peace  rather  than  holiness,  the  end 
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of  its  ministrations,  and  by  an  artificial  wrought-up 
peace,  checks  the  deep  and  searching  agony,  whereby 
God,  as  in  a  furnace  of  fire,  was  purifying  the  whole 
man,  '  by  the  Spirit  of  judgment,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
burning' — this  is  altogether  a  spurious  system,  mis- 
applying the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  usurping  the 
privileges  of  baptism,  which  it  has  not  to  confer, 
giving  peace  which  it  has  not  to  bestow,  and  going 
counter  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  that '  every 
man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  works.'  "  l 

Your  Lordship  will  surely  admit  that  these  are 
heavy  charges.  But  is  it  fitting,  is  it  honourable,  is 
it  Christian -like,  to  cast  down  such  a  representation 
before  his  readers,  without  giving  them  even  a  pro- 
bable clue  for  the  right  appropriation  of  this  frightful 
description  ?  Are  imputations  such  as  these  to  be 
thrown  loose  upon  the  world,  for  each  man  to  pick  up 
and  apply  according  to  his  own  fancy  or  surmise? 
"A  modern  system"  is  spoken  of.  Now,  "  a  system" 
must  needs  be  something  settled,  known,  and  capa- 
ble of  identification.  Why,  then,  was  such  a  picture 
drawn,  without  the  least  indication  of  the  theologian 
or  class  of  theologians  who  had  sat  for  the  portrait? 
A  solitary  reference  only,  and  that  to  a  single  sen- 
tence in  an  anonymous  work,  is  all  that  is  afforded. 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  matters  of  this  kind 
should  be  handled,  or  in  which  such  accusations 
should  be  publicly  maintained. 

In  the  absence  of  all  proof,  and  of  all  clue  to  the 
books  or  pulpits  in  which  these  doctrines  may  be 
found,  I  am  necessarily  precluded,  by  Dr.  Pusey's 
own  mode  of  preferring  his  accusation,  from  giving 


1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  pp.  S/, 
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of  policy  than  of  manhood.  However,  being  so  chal- 
lenged, I  could  not  decline  to  appear;  trusting  some- 
thing to  the  innate  power  of  truth,  but  much  more  to 
the  protection  of  Him,  who  has  frequently  "chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
that  are  mighty  ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His 
presence." 

I  remain,  My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

The  Author. 
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The  state  of  the  public  mind  about  five  years  since, 
though  now  entirely  changed  and  passed  away,  may 
yet  be  easily  recalled  to  mind  by  most  of  those  who 
will  read  these  pages.  A  great  political  revolution 
had  just  taken  place;  vast  numbers  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  of  those  immediately  below  the  middle 
classes,  had  been  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise  ; 
and  as  it  was  chiefly  in  those  classes  that  the  strength 
of  the  various  dissenting  bodies  was  found,  a  general 
apprehension  was  entertained,  that  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  legislature  must  necessarily 
be  followed  by  an  equally  extensive  alteration  in  the 
relations  of  the  state  to  the  church ;  and  that  the 
religious  establishments  of  the  realm  would  quickly 
experience  some  important  modifications,  if  not  an 
entire  removal  from  their  ancient  standing,  as  an 
essential  portion  of  the  British  constitution. 
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About  this  period  it  was,  that,  observing  the  press 
to  be  teeming  with  a  multitude  of  publications,  all 
anticipating  and  demanding  the  overthrow  of  our 
Church  Establishment — the  attempt  was  made  to 
render  such  sort  of  support  as  might  be  practicable, 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  popular  essays,  originally 
appearing  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work  ;  in 
which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  shewn,  first,  that 
Church  Establishments,  in  general,  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  displayed  in  the 
Scriptures  ; — and,  secondly,  that  the  English  Church 
was  chargeable  with  no  such  faults  or  imperfections, 
as  might  render  her  case  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  or  justify  secession  from  her  communion. 

This  attempt,  such  as  it  was,  met  with  a  degree  of 
acceptance,  which  was  as  little  expected  as  it  was 
deserved.  The  present  is  the  sixth  time  that  the 
author  has  been  called  upon  to  revise  his  first  hasty 
outlines  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  copies,  in  various 
forms,  already  put  into  circulation,  considerably  ex- 
ceeds fifteen  thousand. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  great  and  marvellous 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind.  In  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  Truth  has  prevailed.  Many 
minds,  of  first-rate  powers,  have  been  engaged  in  the 
controversy  ;  many  works  of  sterling  value  have 
been  added  to  our  standard  collections ;  and  the 
general  result  of  the  whole  struggle  has  been,  that 
dissent  has  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  and  the  cause  of 
the  Church  keeps  the  field  in  triumph. 

That  such  has  been  the  issue  of  this  great  conflict 
will  hardly  be  denied.  Were  any  one  so  reckless  of 
character  as  to  venture  a  contradiction,  we  should 
only  need  to  refer  him  to  the  published  boastings  and 
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anticipations  of  his  friends,  in  1833  and  1834,  and  to 
ask  him  to  compare  the  vauntings  of  that  period  with 
the  sullen  silence  and  the  mute  despondency  of  the 
present  hour.  Then,  the  possible  existence  of  the 
Establishment  was  supposed  to  be  limited,  at  furthest, 
to  a  very  few  months.  Now,  session  after  session 
passes  away  without  any  more  serious  assault  than  a 
casual  petition,  touching  some  church-rate  '  martyr  ; ' 
or  the  sapping  and  mining  schemes  of  a  '  national 
education.'  Meanwhile,  every  week  seems  to  deve- 
lope  the  church's  growing  strength  and  resources — 
whether  in  the  work  of  education,  or  of  church  ex- 
tension, or  in  the  increased  numbers  and  confidence 
of  her  friends  within  the  legislature. 

But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  enjoy  a  triumph 
of  this  kind  without  some  excess ;  or  to  pause  in  a 
successful  controversy,  with  that  moderation,  which  a 
proper  sense  of  human  infirmity  would  dictate.  The 
reaction  is  often  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  assault. 
In  the  present  case  this  has  proved  most  lamentably 
true.  Five  years  ago  we  found  it  necessary  to  argue 
in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  church  to  exist.  And 
now  we  are  compelled  to  protest,  on  the  other  hand, 
against  those  who  are  ready  to  deny  that  same  right 
to  those  out  of  the  church !  At  that  period  we  had 
to  plead  with  dissenters  for  the  admission  that 
churchmen  might  be  within  the  pale  of  real  Chris- 
tianity. Now  we  find  even  greater  need  to  contend 
against  writers  on  our  own  side  of  the  question,  who 
gravely  tell  us,  that  '  we  have  no  right  to  admit  that 
any  persons  out  of  the  church  are  or  can  be  in  the 
way  of  salvation.'1 


l    Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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The  last-quoted  passage  clearly  shews,  that  in  the 
present  position  of  these  questions,  it  is  most  essen- 
tial, that  the  leading  terms  employed  should  be 
clearly  and  scripturally  defined.  Until  this  is  done, 
all  must  be  confusion  and  seeming  contradiction. 
In  that  passage  every  thing  turns  upon  the  sense,  in 
which  the  term  'church'  is  used.  If  thereby  is 
meant,  the  invisible  or  spiritual  church  of  Christ, 
then  it  is  most  true,  that  '  we  have  no  right  to  admit, 
that  any  persons  out  of  it  are  or  can  be  in  the  way  of 
salvation/  But  if  it  describes  merely  the  external 
society  or  institution,  commonly  called  '  the  church 
of  England  ; '  then  to  limit  salvation,  or  '  the  way  of 
salvation,'  strictly  to  it  alone,  lands  us,  without  re- 
serve, in  one  of  the  most  unscriptural  and  intolerable 
assumptions  of  the  great  anti-christian  apostacy. 

In  this  state  of  the  question,  then,  we  are  com- 
pelled, if  we  would  with  safety  enter  upon  a  course 
of  'Essays  on  the  Church,'  to  begin  by  considering 
very  seriously,  in  what  sense  the  word  '  church  '  is  to 
be  employed.  The  treatise  already  referred  to,  exhi- 
bits, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  danger  of  neglect- 
ing this  precaution.  Mr.  Palmer  commences  his 
work  by  a  section  of  '  Definitions/  in  which  he  par- 
ticularizes five  different  senses,  in  which  the  term  is 
used.  1.  The  whole  body  of  the  elect  (Heb.  xii.  23). 
2.  The  universal  visible  church  (1  Cor.  xii. 28).  3.  A 
local  Christian  community  (]  Cor.  i.  2).  4.  A  small 
society  of  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.3— 5).  5.  A  national 
church  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  But  he  then  proceeds  in  his 
course,  most  strangely  forgetting  to  state,  in  which 
of  all  these  senses  he  purposes  to  employ  the  term  ! 
Nay,  what  is  still  worse,  in  his  after  argument,  he 
Jicnps  together  all  kinds  of  quotations  from  scrip- 
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ture,  in  which  the  term  is  employed  in  each  of  these 
several  senses,  and  applies  them  all  indiscriminately 
to  establish  one  and  the  same  position !  Such  a 
course  is  in  the  highest  degree  perplexing  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  can  lead  to  no  safe  or  tenable  result. 
It  behoves  us,  then,  to  learn  caution  by  this  manifest 
error,  and  to  endeavour,  before  we  advance  a  single 
step  in  the  argument,  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understand- 
ing as  to  the  principal  meanings  attached  to  the 
term,  and  as  to  that  one  particular  meaning  in  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  use  it. 

Not  dwelling,  then,  on  the  minor  uses  of  the  word 
— such  as,  "  the  church  which  is  in  thy  house,"  or  "  the 
church  which  is  at  Corinth;" — we  proceed  to  remark, 
that  the  three  principal  meanings  attached  to  the 
word — the  three  senses  in  which  it  is  now  ordinarily 
used — are  these  :  1.  The  spiritual  or  invisible  church, 
— "the  body  of  Christ;"  "the  bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife."  2.  The  visible  church,  or  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  all  professing  Christians.  3.  The  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  of  some  particular  nation.  These 
are  the  senses,  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  made 
use  of  amongst  us :  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  and  limits  of 
each. 

I.  The  highest  and  best  sense  in  which  the  word 
can  be  employed,  is  that  in  which  St,  Paul  uses  it, 
in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

He  tells  them,  that  "  Christ  is  head  over  all  things 
to  THE  CHURCH,  which  is  his  body ;  the  fulness  of  him 
that  Jilleth  all  in  all."  He  adds,  that  "  Christ  loved 
THE  CHURCH,  and  gave  himself  for  it ; — that  he  might 
present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot, 
or  turinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but   that  it  should  be 
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holy  and  without  blemish"  Again,  "  He  is  the  head  of 
the  body,  the  church;"  and  that  church  is  called 
"  the  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in 
heaven."  In  all  these  expressions  there  is  a  distinct 
and  definite  meaning.  A  certain  body  of  persons, 
whose  names  are  "  written  in  heaven,"  are  spoken 
of:  Christ  himself  describes  them  as  His  sheep,  and 
he  adds,  "  I  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine" 
He  further  says,  that  they  are  His  by  His  Father's 
gift;  that  they  are  led  to  Him  by  His  Father's  imme- 
diate guidance ;  and  shall  be  assuredly  preserved  by 
His  Father's  power.  "  My  Father,  which  gave  them 
me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them 
out  of  my  Father's  hand:  "  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth 
me,  shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out"  (John  vi.  37,  44  ;  x.  29.) 

This,  then,  is  the  church  of  Christ,  described  in 
our  own  communion  service  as  "  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful 
people." 

And  this  is  the  only  church  which  is  truly  called 
"  Catholic,"  and  which  may  be  properly  made  an 
object  of  faith :  "I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
church."  That  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  de- 
clare our  faith,  must  be  a  thing  invisible.  "  Faith 
is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen."  Throughout  the  creed  there  is  not  one 
single  matter,  which  is  the  subject  of  sense  or  sight. 
Every  individual  fact  or  existence  is  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  is  therefore  a  fit  object  of  faith. 

And  thus  argueth  Archbishop  Usher,  "  Why  say 
you,  that  you  believe  that  there  is  a  Catholic  church  ? " 
"  Because  that  the  church  of  God  cannot  be  always  seen 
with  the  eyes  of  man."    "  And  it  is  therefore  called 
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the  Catholic  church,  that  is,  God's  whole  or  universal 
assembly  ;  because  it  comprehendeth  the  multitude 
of  all  those  that  have,  do,  or  shall  believe,  unto  the 
world's  end."  "  The  true  militant  church  is  both 
invincible,  and  invisible."  "  Though  there  be  many 
visible  churches,  there  is  but  one  Catholic  and  uni- 
versal church  ;  of  which  not  one  shall  be  lost,  and 
out  of  which  not  one  shall  be  saved."  l 

Thus,  then,  with  respect  to  this  first  and  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  The  Catholic  or  universal  church  is  the  mystical 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 

2.  "  The  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  the  blessed 
company  of  all  faithful  people." 

3.  This  church  is  essentially  invisible:  inasmuch 
as  the  union  with  Christ,  which  constitutes  its  very 
existence,  is  a  spiritual  union  :  and  inasmuch  as 
those  men  and  women  who  constitute  it,  cannot  with 
any  certainty  be  discriminated  by  mortal  eyes  from 
other  men  and  women  who  surround  them.  The 
tares  and  wheat  grow  together,  and  shall  continue  to 
grow  together,  "  until  the  harvest."  Now  as  the  tares 
form  no  part  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  as 
they  nevertheless  do  grow  together  with  the  wheat,  it 
follows,  that  we  cannot  at  present  discern  with  any 
certainty  the  members  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is,  to  us,  invisible. 

4.  This,  then,  is  the  Catholic  church,  consisting,  as 
Archbishop  Usher  says,  of  "  the  whole  universal 
company  of  the  elect  that  ever  were,  are,  or  shall 
be  ;  gathered  together  in  one  body  ;  knit  together  in 

1  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  1677,  P-  151—3. 
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one  faith  ;  under  one  Head,  Christ  Jesus."  And  of 
this  church  it  is  entirely  true,  that  "  in  it  no  one 
shall  be  lost,  and  out  of  it  no  one  shall  be  saved." 
(Acts  ii.  47.) 

But  the  very  height  and  excellence  of  the  privi- 
leges and  blessedness  which  belong  to  "  the  church," 
in  this,  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term,  must 
make  it  the  more  important  not  to  confound  things 
so  essentially  different,  as  the  true  or  spiritual 
church,  and  the  professing  or  visible  church.  The 
latter  is  the  subject  which  we  have  next  to  consider : 
For  — 

II.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  "  the  church 
at  large,"  "  the  whole  Christian  church/' — and  of 
using  other  phrases  of  this  general  kind  ;  in  which 
are  usually  included,  not  merely  or  strictly  those 
only  who  are  spiritually  united  to  Christ,  and  made 
living  members  of  his  mystical  body,  but  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  those  "  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians."  And  in  thus  speaking,  we  may  probably 
justify  ourselves  by  Apostolic  example;  as  1  Cor.  x. 
32,  "  Give  none  offence  ;  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the 

Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God:  " where  the  term 

is  probably  used  with  reference  to  the  professing  or 
visible  church,  as  an  human  community.  We  are  also 
in  some  measure  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case ;  since  it  is  obviously  unavoidable,  that  we 
should  sometimes  have  to  speak  of  the  general  body 
of  professing  Christians,  as  distinguished  from  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  or  of  Confucius  ;  and  in  so 
doing,  some  general  phrase  of  this  description  seems 
unobjectionable  ;  so  long  as  we  take  especial  care 
not  to  confound  the  attributes  of  the  spiritual  church 
of  Christ  with  those  of  the  mass  of  mere  external 
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professors  ;  or  to  make  adhesion  to  the  latter,  in  any 
way  equivalent  to  an  union  with  the  former. 

The  vast  difference  existing  between  these  two 
bodies  will  be  observed,  the  very  instant  we  atten- 
tively consider  their  respective  characters.  The 
Catholic  church,  consisting  of  those  whose  names 
are  "  written  in  heaven" — the  wheat  which  is  at  pre- 
sent mingled  with  the  tares,  is  still  limited  to  the 
"  few,"  who  enter  in  by  the."  narrow  gate;" — while 
the  mere  professors  are  still  the  "  many,"  who  tread 
the  broader  way.  Even  to  take  our  own  country 
only,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  true  to  the  false 
professors  is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe— and  what  can  we  say  ?  We  have  pro- 
bably from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  baptized  persons 
among  us,  few  indeed  of  whom  would  avow  their 
deliberate  renunciation  of  their  baptismal  vows. 
But  what  proportion  of  the  whole  could  we,  in  the 
largest  exercise  of  charity,  imagine  to  be  really 
united  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith,  and  thus  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Catholic  or  true  church  ?  Would  any 
one  venture  to  hope  that  one-twentieth  of  the  whole 
were  of  this  character?  We  trow  not.  Let  any  one 
take  a  fair  average  instance  of  our  congregations, 
and  inquire,  how  many,  out  of  a' thousand  external 
worshippers,  bear  even  the  least  apparent  tokens  of 
the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he 
will  be  happy  indeed  if,  in  most  cases,  he  can  iden- 
tify fifty.  So  totally  different,  in  fact,  are  these  two 
bodies — the  Catholic  or  spiritual  church  of  Christ; 
and  the  visible  church  of  professing  Christians. 

Yet,  although  there  is  thus  between  these  two  bo- 
dies— the  spiritual  and  the  visible  church— as  much 
difference  as  between  heaven  and  earth  ;   we  have 
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seen  a  great  effort  recently  made,  so  to  mingle  and 
confound  the  two,  as  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  the 
promises  made  by  Christ  to  his  elect,  belonged  to 
some  visible  body,  the  far  larger  proportion  of  whose 
members  were  haters  and  opposers  of  his  truth  and 
his  word  !  By  this  extraordinary  hypothesis  it  would 
seem,  that  as  Christ  promised  to  be  with  his  church 
"  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  "  and  as 
this  promise  belonged  to  the  visible  church,  or  great 
body  of  professing  Christians, — therefore  he  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  present,  by  his  Spirit,  with 
Dominic  in  the  massacres  of  Languedoc,  and  with 
Alva  in  the  horrors  of  Flanders : — a  supposition 
which  is  near  akin  to  downright  blasphemy. 

But  common  sense  revolts  from  such  a  conclusion. 
And  historic  fact,  even  by  the  confession  of  the  Rom- 
anists themselves,  abundantly  refutes  it.  Historic 
fact,  however,  is,  by  some  of  these  theorists,  very  un- 
ceremoniously pushed  aside.     Take  an  instance  : 

The  Homily  of  the  church  of  England  '  Against 
peril  of  idolatry/  says,  '  Not  the  unlearned  and 
simple  only,  but  the  learned  and  wise  ;  not  the  peo- 
ple only,  but  the  bishops ;  not  the  sheep,  but  the 
shepherds  themselves ; '  '  being  blinded  by  the  be- 
witchery  of  images,  as  blind  guides  of  the  blind,  fell 
both  into  the  pit  of  damnable  idolatry.  In  the  which 
all  the  world,  as  it  were,  drowned,  continued  until 
our  age,  by  the  space  of  above  eight  hundred  years.' 
*  So  that  laity  and  clergy,  learned  and  unlearned, 
all  ages,  sects  and  degrees  of  men,  women  and  children, 
of  whole  Christendom,  have  been  at  once  drowned  in 
abominable  idolatry,  of  all  other  vices  most  detested 
of  God,  and  most  damnable  to  man,  and  that  by  the 
space  of  eight  hundred  years  and  more.' 
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In  answer  to  which,  Mr.  Palmer  says,  '  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  some  persons  in  every  class  were  guilty  of 
idolatry,  which  is  very  certain  ;  but  not  that  the  whole 
church,  literally  speaking,  fell  into  damnable  idola- 
try; for  if  so,  it  must  have  entirely  failed,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  fact,  the  Homilies  themselves  affirm, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  always  to  abide  with  the 
church.' J 

Thus,  historic  fact  is  wholly  disregarded,  because 
it  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Palmer's  theory.  The 
Church  of  England  holds,  that  the  true  or  spiritual 
church  should  never  utterly  fail ;  neither  did  it  ever 
so  fail.  There  is  no  period,  in  which  we  cannot  point 
out  the  *  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,'  into  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  had  been  forced  by  Her,  who  had 
driven  the  true  church  into  the  wilderness,  and  now 
usurped  her  place.  '  The  Homilies  affirm,'  says  Mr. 
Palmer, '  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  always  to  abide 
with  the  church.'  (Sermon  on  Whitsunday,  part  ii.) 
But  the  same  Homily,  replying  to  the  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
says,  *  That  ye  may  perceive  the  weakness  of  this 
argument,  it  is  needful  to  teach  you,  first,  what  the 
true  church  of  Christ  is,  and  then  to  confer  (compare) 
the  church  of  Rome  therewith, — to  discern  how  well 
they  agree  together.'  The  writer  (supposed  to  be 
Bishop  Jewell)  then  carries  on  this  comparison,  and 
arrives  at  this  conclusion :  '  Where  is  now  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  they  so  stoutly  claim  to  themselves? 
Where  is  now  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  will  not  suffer 
them  in  any  wise  to  err  ?     If  it  be  possible  to  be 

i  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  30/,  308. 
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there,  where  the  true  church  is  not,  then  is  it  at  Rome : 
otherwise  it  is  but  a  vain  brag,  and  nothing  else.' 

Thus,  then,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  church 
of  England,  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  abide  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  Yet  the  church  of  England  does 
not  hold,  that  the  true  church  had  entirely  failed,  or 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  departed  from  the  earth. 
Believing  that  the  Spirit  was  not  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  she  holds  that  His  presence  is  to  be  sought 
elsewhere, — in  those  whom  that  apostate  church 
persecuted.  And  thus  we  find,  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Reformation,  that  the  fellowship  and 
"  communion  of  saints  "  cultivated  by  the  leading 
persons  in  the  church  of  England,  was  not  with  Rome 
or  any  of  the  churches  subject  to  her;  but  with  the 
Vaudois,  with  the  Navarrese,  with  the  French  Pro- 
testants, and  in  short,  with  all,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  who  were  separating  themselves  from  Rome, 
and  renouncing  her  as  an  apostate  and  idolatrous 
church. 

But  we  again  recur  to  the  historic  fact.  Mr.  Palmer 
cannot  admit,  that  the  Homily  asserts,  (though  the 
words  of  that  Homily  are  very  plain) — '  that  the 
whole  church  fell  into  damnable  idolatry ; ' — '  for  if 
so,'  he  adds,  '  it  must  have  entirely  failed,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  church  of 
England.' 

Now,  even  were  it  possible  for  Mr.  Palmer  to  con- 
fuse the  testimony  of  our  church  in  the  book  of  Ho- 
milies, (which  testimony,  however,  is  too  distinct 
and  clear  to  be  easily  perverted,)  still  the  fact  would 
remain  the  same.  We  do  not  need  the  opinions  of 
our  Reformers,  or  the  sentence  of  our  own  church, 
to  establish  that,  which  the  whole  current  of  history, 
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speaking  almost  wholly  through  Romanist  histo- 
rians, unhesitatingly  declares.  The  universal  de- 
pravity, idolatry,  and  corruption  of  Christendom, 
under  the  domination  of  Rome,  are  too  clearly  proved 
by  "  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  to  be,  at  this  time  of  day, 
made  a  matter  of  doubt  or  discussion.  Not  even  to 
allude  to  one-tenth  of  the  witnesses  to  this  fact,  we 
will  merely  name  a  few  of  the  most  noted.  Cardinal 
Baronius,  describing  the  tenth  century,  speaks  of 
'  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  tem- 
ple;' of  the  'face  of  the  church  being  exceedingly 
foul,'  and  of  '  Christ's  evidently  being  in  a  deep  sleep 
in  the  ship,  while  it  was  covered  with  waves.'  So, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  he  describes  *  Antichrist  tri- 
umphing, while  the  abomination  of  desolation  sat  in 
Peter's  chair.'  And  he  quotes  a  letter  from  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  (a.  d.  1075,)  who  says,  '  I  scarcely  dis- 
cover any  bishops,  who  are  lawful  either  in  their  en- 
trance or  in  their  mode  of  life ;  or  who  govern  the 
Christian  people  from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  not  from 
secular  ambition.' 

Genebrard,  speaking  of  the  same  period,  calls  the 
state  of  the  church  '  deplorable,'  inasmuch  as  'the 
priests  were  of  most  depraved  morals,  and  on  that 
account,  both  themselves  and  the  sacred  things  were 
despised  by  the  people.' 

Honorius,  of  Autun,  (a. D.  1120,)  says,  'Turn  to  the 
citizens  of  Babylon,  and  observe  what  manner  of  peo- 
ple they  be,  and  by  what  ways  they  walk ;  come 
hither  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  that  thou  may  est 
behold  all  the  habitations  of  the  damned  city.  Look 
upon  her  princes  and  judges,  her  cardinals  and  arch- 
bishops :  the  very  seat  of  the  beast  is  there.' 

St.  Bernard,  about  the  same  date,  writes,  '  I  say 
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nothing  of  the  people  ;  I  desire  you  to  raise  your  eyes 
to  the  pillars  of  the  church  themselves  :  Whom  will 
you  shew  to  me  among  these,  who  were  given  for  a 
light  to  the  nations,  not  rather  smoking  than  burning? 
And  if  the  light  which  is  in  thee,  says  Christ,  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !' 

In  the  next  century,  even  the  pope  Innocent  III. 
was  compelled  thus  to  speak,  in  opening  the  Lateran 
council :  '  It  is  time,  as  the  blessed  apostle  saith,  that 
judgment  should  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  For  all 
the  corruption  which  is  in  the  people  chiefly  pro- 
ceeds from  the  clergy — hence  evils  have  entered  into 
the  Christian  world.  Faith  perishes,  religion  is  dis- 
figured, liberty  is  confounded,  justice  is  trodden  under 
foot,  heretics  spring  up,  schismatics  gather  strength, 
the  wicked  rage/1 

In  the  fourteenth,  Alvares  thus  describes  the  state 
of  Christendom  :  '  The  mystical  Sion,  the  church, 
which  in  her  primitive  state  was  adorned  of  her 
spouse  with  such  and  so  many  royal  graces,  is  now 
clouded  and  eclipsed  with  the  black  mist  of  igno- 
rance, iniquity,  and  error;  and  we  behold  her  cast 
down  from  heaven,  and  as  a  desert  uninhabited  by 
virtue;  since,  if  any  godly  people  remain,  they  are 
esteemed  as  Arabians  and  Saracens.'  '  Thus  the 
law  has  perished  from  among  the  priests,  and  the 
vision  from  the  prophet,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
literally  fails  in  the  church,  and  that  saying  is  ful- 
filled, which  is  written  in  1  Kings  xxii.  "  I  will  go 
forth,  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phets." ' 

At  the  same  period,  Anthony  de  Batrio  thus  writes,2 

i  Labbe,  v.  11,  p.  134.  *  ibid,  v.  27,  p.  314. 
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'  Avarice,  ambition,  and  simony,  greatly  increased 
among  the  clergy ;  with  great  immoralities.  The 
strictness  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  despised  ; 
truth,  charity,  piety,  righteousness,  and  the  honour  of 
God,  and  all  honesty  of  living,  were  banished  from 
among  the  Christian  people;  and,  worst  of  all,  sin- 
ners were  praised  for  their  sinfulness.' 

In  the  opening  of  the  fifteen  century,  Gerson,  the 
chancellor  of  Paris,  thus  speaks  of  the  clergy  :  '  Why 
should  I  speak  of  them,  who  use  helmets  for  mitres, 
and  an  iron  instead  of  a  linen  vestment?  They  carry 
arms,  they  wage  wars,  they  shed  blood,  they  refuse 
to  be  prelates,  they  appear  as  generals,  they  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  Spirit,  they  cherish  the  flesh:' 
'  Whom  will  you  find  among  the  priests,  who  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Christ?'  l 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  Lateran  council,  Mgi- 
dius,  general  of  the  Augustines,  thus  describes  the 
state  of  the  church  :  '  We  have  beheld  Christ  asleep 
in  the  vessel,' — '  we  have  seen  violence,  rapine,  adul- 
teries, incest,  every  pestilence  of  wickedness,  so  con- 
found all  things  sacred  and  profane,  so  strike  against 
the  sacred  vessel,  that  she  was  almost  sunk  and  foun- 
dered.'2 

In  the  same  council,  Marcellus  thus  speaks, '  Wick- 
edness and  intemperance  fill  and  occupy  all  things ; 
all  things  wander  and  deviate  from  the  straight  path 
of  equity  and  righteousness;  there  is  no  one  who 
looks  to  himself,  his  heart,  or  understanding.' 

Simon  Begni  gave  a  similar  picture  :  '  Faith,  piety, 
and  religion,  have  grown  so  cold,  I  might  almost  say 
have  become  so  corrupted,  that  scarcely  any  vestiges  of 

1  Sac.  Cone.  Mansi.  p.  414.  2  Labhe,  v.  14.  p.  19- 
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them  remain.' — '  The  priests  and  the  ancients  have 
despised  God.  There  is  no  law  or  commandment, 
judgment  is  perverted/ 

And  at  the  council  of  Trent  itself,  Cornelius,  bishop 
of  Bitonto,  thus  lamented,  '  with  what  monsters  of 
baseness,  with  what  a  heap  of  filth,  with  what  a  pes- 
tilence, are  not  both  the  priests  and  the  people  cor- 
rupted in  the  holy  church  of  God !  Begin  with  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  and  see  if  any  modesty,  any  shame, 
any  hope,  or  reasonable  expectation  remains  of  good 
living;  iftherebenot  unrestrained  and  unconquer- 
able lust,  a  singular  audacity,  and  incredible  wicked- 
ness.' x 

Anthony  Paganus,  at  the  same  council,  thus  fol- 
lowed :  '  If  we  contemplate  the  state  of  the  church 
at  the  present  day,  the  depraved  morals,  the  igno- 
miny of  all  kinds  of  vice,  the  contempt  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  lukewarmness  of  the  minds  of  men,  the 
sole  anxiety  for  earthly  things,' &c.  'Thus  sin  fol- 
lows sin,  and  the  beauty  of  the  spouse  of  Christ  is 
obscured.' 

And  Mezeraif  summing  up  the  whole,  thus  de- 
scribes the  state  of  the  church  :  '  The  disorders  and 
vices  of  the  clergy  reached  the  highest  point,  and  be- 
came so  public,  as  to  render  them  the  objects  of  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people.  The  churches 
were  without  pastors,  the  monasteries  were  without 
monks,  the  regular  clergy  without  discipline,  the 
churches  and  holy  houses  in  ruins,  and  changed  into 
dens  of  robbers/ 

Such  are  a  very  few,  which  might  be  extended  to 
a   large   volume,  of  the    confessions   of  Romanists 

1  Labbe,  v.  14,  p.  002. 
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themselves,  touching  the  deplorable  condition,  into 
which  Christendom  had  fallen,  in  the  days  of  Rome's 
undisturbed  ascendancy.  We  have  chiefly  referred 
to  the  authorities  of  the  church  ;  but  were  the  his- 
torians and  poets,  such  as  Chaucer,  Boccacio,  or 
Matthew  Paris,  called  as  witnesses,  their  evidence 
would  be  still  more  decisive.  Nor  must  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  vices  and  crimes  thus  lamented  were 
merely  the  offences  of  '  some  persons/  as  Mr.  Palmer 
gently  phrases  it.  Corrupt  practice  was  merely  the 
natural  result  of  corrupt  doctrine.  The  public  pro- 
fession, the  faith  of  the  church,  had  become  idola- 
trous and  antichristian.  The  marks  of  Antichrist 
— "  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats  " — were  openly  assumed  by  the  church. 
Idolatry  was  not  merely  practised  by '  some  persons,' 
but  taught  and  maintained  by  popes  and  councils. 
The  worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of  dead  men 
and  women,  the  adoration  of  the  wafer,  had  become 
universal  throughout  the  church.  And  thus  it  came 
to  pass,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  that,  '  as  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  he 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  ; '  and  all  manner 
of  abominations  in  practice  came  in,  as  the  fruits  of 
all  kinds  of  errors  in  doctrine. 

To  assume,  then,  that  the  visible  church  could  not 
fall  into  idolatry,  because,  had  she  so  done,  the  pro- 
mise of  God  must  have  failed,  is,  at  best,  rather  an 
irreverent  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Divine  promises. 
The  argument  is  entirely  borrowed  from  Bossuet, 
who  believes  that  in  it  will  be  found  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  Protestantism.  This  may  naturally 
make  it  a  favourite  with  the  new  Oxford  school ;  but 
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whether  used  by  Bossuet  or  by  Mr.  Palmer,  the  rea- 
soning is,  in  truth,  worth  very  little. 

Christ  gave,  it  is  true,  to  his  apostles  and  their 
successors,  a  general  assurance,  that,  while  they  con- 
tinued "  teaching  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them, "  He  would  himself  be  ever  with  them.2 
We  would  desire  by  no  means  to  weaken  or  impair 
the  force  of  this  most  encouraging  assurance ;  but 
there  is  no  wisdom  in  affixing  a  meaning  to  it,  which 
was  never  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Christ  promises, 
in  it,  his  presence  and  support  to  every  faithful  min- 
ister of  the  gospel ;  and  this  promise  has  never  failed. 
But  he  does  not  promise  never  to  take  away  the  can- 
dlestick of  a  careless  or  faithless  church.  On  the 
contrary,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  John,  we  hear  him 
threaten  to  remove  the  light  of  the  gospel  from  some  of 
the  Asiatic  churches  ;  and  that  threatening  was  sub- 
sequently realized.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to 
assure  us  of  the  perpetuity  of  any  one  local  or  na- 
tional church,  or  even  of  the  never-failing  endurance 
of  an  extensive  visible  church  at  all.  The  Lord,  in 
Elijah's  days,  was  with  his  prophet,  and  with  the 
seven  thousand  faithful  ;  but  there  could  have  been 
very  little  visible  profession,  when  even  the  prophet 
concluded  himself  to  be  the  last  of  God's  servants 
remaining  alive.  And  we  must  not  forget,  that  while 
the  Saviour's  promise  will  not  bear  such  an  extended 
sense  as  is  put  upon  it  ;  there  are  other  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  plainly  warn  us  of  "  a 
falling  aivay ; "  which  tell  us  that  "  the  man  of  sin  shall 
be  revealed,  sitting  in  God's  temple  as  the  object  of 
worship,  and  thus  turning  the  service  of  that  temple 
into  idolatry.  We  must  remember,  that  in  the  prophetic 

i  Matthew  xxviii.  18 — 20. 
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foreview  of  the  church's  history,  the  "  beloved  disciple" 
was  made  to  see  the  true  church  "  driven  into  the  wil- 
derness" there  to  abide  for  several  centuries ;  while  a 
"false  prophet"  "  deceived  them  that  dwelt  on  the 
(Roman)  earth"  And  again,  he  beholds  "  the  holy 
city  trodden  under  foot "  of  the  Gentiles  ;  while  God's 
witnesses  "  prophesy  in  sackcloth"  hated  and  perse- 
cuted of  all  men,  for  the  same  prophetic  period. 
Even  a  Romish  commentator,  Dr.  Walmesley,  writ- 
ing under  the  name  of  Pastorini,  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess the  meaning  of  this  last-quoted  passage  to  be 
as  follows: — 

1  The  churches  consecrated  to  the  true  service  of 
God,  are,  at  this  time,  so  far  diminished  in  number, 
or  so  little  filled,  on  account  of  the  general  apostacy 
and  degeneracy  of  mankind,  that  all  these  churches 
are  here  represented  by  St.  John,  as  reduced  into  one 
single  church  or  temple.  The  faithful  ministers  of 
God  are  also  become  so  few,  as  to  be  represented  as 
officiating  at  one  altar  in  this  church:  and  all  the 
good  and  zealous  Christians  make  up  so  small  a  num- 
ber with  respect  to  the  whole  bulk  of  mankind,  that 
they  are  shewn  to  St.  John,  as  collected  in  this  one 
temple  paying  their  adoration  to  God.  There  is, 
therefore,  given  to  St.  John  a  reed  or  a  small  mea- 
suring rod,  as  sufficient  for  the  few  inconsiderable 
measures  he  has  to  take  :  and  he  is  told  to  measure 
the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that  adore 
therein,  that  the  small  size  of  both  temple  and  altar 
may  appear,  and  the  little  compass,  in  which  are  com- 
prised those  who  are  there  adoring  God.  But,  for 
the  court  which  is  without  the  temple,  that  is,  the 
great  multitude  of  those,  who,  for  want  of  the  spirit 
of  religion,  enter  not  the  temple,  but  stand  in  the 
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court  without  the  temple,  St.  John  is  told  not  to 
measure  them,  but  to  cast  them  out,  or  to  banish  them 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  because  it  (the 
court)  is  given  to  the  Gentiles.' 1 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  Lord's  promise,  to  be 
with  his  disciples  always,  will  not  bear  the  weight 
of  the  meaning  laid  upon  it,  that  there  should  always 
be  a  flourishing  visible  church,  or  that  with  the  gen- 
eral church,  or  great  mass  of  professing  Christians, 
His  presence  should  always  abide.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  to  assure  us  that  the  spiritual  church  might  not 
be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  in  Elijah's  days, 
when  Obadiah  "  took  an  hundred  of  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with 
bread  and  water.'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  Saviour's 
words  to  assure  us,  that  this  might  not  happen ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  the  predictions 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  to  cause  us  to  expect  some 
such  days  of  gloom.  Most  distinctly  do  they  fore- 
shew  the  coming  of  an  apostacy,  of  a  falling  away, 
of  days  of  persecution  for  the  saints,  and  of  triumph 
for  the  devil  and  his  emissaries.  Such  days  these 
two  apostles  lead  us  to  expect;  and  history  presents 
us  with  the  exact  fulfilment  of  their  words.  We 
there  find  the  rise  of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  power, 
"  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  shewiny  himself  that 
he  is  God ;"  "  teaching  doctrines  of  devils"  and  "  making 
war  ivith  the  saints,  and  overcoming  them."  We  are 
taught  that  the  true  church  would  be  "  driven  into  the 
wilderness;"  and  accordingly,  in  the  "  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth  "  we  find  the  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
fleeing  from  Armenia  to  Thrace,  from  thence  to  Bui- 

1  Pastorini's  Gen.  HUt.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  p.  325,  326. 
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garia,  and  then  spreading  themselves  over  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Savoy  and  of  France  ;  the  constant 
object  ofalarm  and  annoyance  to  the  Papacy  ;  and 
as  constantly  persecuted  to  the  utmost  by  all  the 
Pope's  adherents. 

These  unquestionable  facts  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  mind.  The  central  point  in  the  reasonings  lately 
put  forth,  seems  to  be  this  ;  that,  as  the  Lord 
promised  his  never-failing  presence  with  his  dis- 
ciples and  his  church  ;  therefore  we  are  bound  to 
look  upon  the  main  body  or  chief  association  of  his 
professed  followers,  as  possessing  his  Spirit,  and  pre- 
served from  all  fundamental  error.  The  argument  is 
precisely  Bossuet's,  though  thrown  into  an  English 
dress.  It  has,  however,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
shew,  both  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy/'  and  the  un- 
answerable testimony  of  historic  fact,  opposed  to  it. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  professing  Christian  church, 
in  this  part  of  the  globe,  did  fall  away,  and  gave  the 
clearest  possible  proof,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was 
not  among  them.  And  so  entirely  was  this  apostacy 
foreshewn  in  the  predictions  of  the  apostles;  that  if 
the  fact  had  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  been  at 
a  loss  how  to  understand,  or  in  what  way  to  defend, 
the  sacred  writers. 

Yet  amidst  all  this,  Christ  still  preserved  a  rem- 
nant, still  maintained  his  "  two  witnesses,"  to  testify, 
in  sackcloth  and  amidst  persecutions,  his  faithfulness 
to  his  promises,  and  his  never-failing  support  of 
those  who  adhered  to  him,  and  kept  his  last  com- 
mand, to  "  teach  men  to  observe  all  things  that  he 
had  commanded  them." 

And  now  we  may  endeavour  to  define  what  is 
called  "  the  visible  church."    It  is  a  large  and  com- 
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prehensive  term,  for  it  cannot  fairly  be  understood 
to  exclude  any,  who  by  their  baptismal  vows  have 
professed  themselves  disciples  of  Christ.  Dissent, 
nay,  even  heresy,  does  not  exclude  from  this  exten- 
sive pale.  Neither  the  church  of  England,  nor  even 
the  church  of  Rome,  repudiates  the  baptism  of  those 
of  other  communions.  The  canons  of  Rome  dis- 
tinctly declare  all  baptized  persons,  although  receiv- 
ing the  rite  from  heretical  hands,  to  be  within  the 
church's  jurisdiction  and  authority;  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  her  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  this  view 
coincides  with  the  simple  charge  of  Christ  to  his 
apostles  :  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  This  oath, — for  the  term  sacrament  is 
almost  synonymous,— -once  taken,  the  baptized  per- 
son is  enlisted  into  the  church's  service  ;  is  known 
by  Christ's  name,  and  reckoned  among  his  followers. 
The  visible  church,  then,  includes  the  whole  number 
of  the  baptized,  wherever  found,  or  to  whatever  com- 
munion belonging,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 

The  largeness  of  this  enclosure,  however,  as  in 
most  other  cases  of  a  generally  diffused  benefit,  very 
greatly  diminishes  its  individual  value.  To  belong 
to  the  visible  church,  consisting,  perhaps,  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race,  is  very  different 
from  being  one  of  that  "  little  flock,  to  whom  it  is  the 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  the  kingdom."  To  have 
been  baptized  into  the  Christian  name  is  something, 
indeed  ;  but  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  tell 
us,  that  to  have  been  made  a  Christian  in  name,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Copts  or  the  Abyssinians  ;  or 
to  have  been  baptized  in  Mexico,  with  a  baptism 
bestowed    in    common   upon  men,   and   bells,    and 
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horses,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  very  great  spiritual 
privilege. 

The  chief  result,  however,  of  these  considerations 
is  this  : — A  fashion  has  lately  sprung  up,  of  speak- 
ing of  some  known  and  cognizable  '  Church/ — apart 
from  the  national  Establishment,  as  subsisting,  and 
acting,  and  imposing  certain  obligations  on  men  as 
Christians.  Thus  the  author  already  referred  to 
speaks  of '  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  all  ages  ; ' — 
'  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  church,'  '  the  irrefragable 
judgments  of  the  universal  church;'  '  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  church ; '  '  the  church's  divine  privi- 
leges ; '  '  the  right  of  the  church  universal  to  judge  in 
matters  of  faith,  &c.'  '  the  whole  catholic  church  of 
Christ,' l  &c.  &c.  Now  the  inquiry  we  have  been  pro- 
secuting enables  us  to  perceive  that  all  this  sort  of 
phraseology  is  either  nonsense,  or  something  worse. 

The  true  and  spiritual  church  of  Christ— the  only 
church  in  which,  as  '  catholic/  we  profess  any  belief, 
is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  in  a  position  to  act  with 
the  authority  here  imputed  to  it  Having  been 
"  driven  into  the  wilderness  "  by  the  Romish  apos- 
tacy,  and  having  been  the  subject  of  the  most  cruel 
and  remorseless  persecutions,  all  idea  of  its  collec- 
tive action  and  supreme  authority,  as  conveyed  in 
the  words  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Palmer,  is  simply 
absurd. 

The  external  or  visible  church,  consisting  of  all 
persons  baptized  into  the  Christian  name,  is  a  body 
animated,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  nineteen- 
twentieths,  with  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  Christ 
and  his  true  disciples.      It  was  foretold  that  "  the 

'  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  97—133. 
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kings  of  the  earth  should  give  their  power  and 
strength  to  the  beast ;  "  and  accordingly  we  observe, 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  truth  offered,  in 
succession,  to  every  kingdom  of  the  Roman  earth  ; 
and  we  see  it  suppressed  and  put  down,  with  a  strong 
and  cruel  hand,  everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
old  Roman  empire, — the  "  earth"  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Mr.  Palmer  talks  of  the  infallible  judgment  of  the 
church/  and  of  '  the  right  of  the  church  to  judge  in 
controversies  ; '  and  he  declares  his  doctrine  to  be, 
'  that  the  whole  catholic  church  of  Christ,  consisting 
of  pastors  and  people,  and  every  portion  of  it,  are 
divinely  authorized  to  judge  in  questions  of  religious 
controversy/  (Vol.  ii.  p.  97.) 

Now  the  value  of  a  theory  is  only  to  be  determined 
by  the  test  of  practice.  If  a  theory  cannot  be  put  into 
practice,  it  is  worth  very  little:  If,  when  put  into 
practice,  it  works  ill  and  not  good,  it  is  still  worse. 
Mr.  Palmer's  theory  belongs,  we  rather  apprehend, 
to  the  first  of  these  classes ;  if  not,  it  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  second.  If  '  the  whole  church,  pastors 
and  people,'  meaning  thereby  the  whole  body  of 
baptized  persons,  could  have  been  brought  together, 
by  representation  or  otherwise,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  they  would  assuredly  have  burned 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
have  extinguished  the  light  of  truth.  And  if  the 
same  '  universal  church '  could  now  in  any  way  be 
congregated  together,  they  would,  in  like  manner, 
'  judge  of  the  questions  of  religious  controversy ' 
now  afloat;  would  decide,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
Popery  to  be  right,  and  Protestantism  to  be  wrong, 
and  would  either  compel  Mr.  Palmer  to  return  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Papal  apostacy,   or  else,  to  use 
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his  own  expression,  '  cut  him  off  from  the  church  of 
Christ.'  That  this  is  not  the  issue  of  his  own 
theory,  arises  solely  from  the  fact,  that  that  theory 
is  utterly  impracticable,  and  therefore  worthless. 

We  believe,  then,  in  the  holy  Catholic  church  ;— 
that  is,  we  believe  in  the  existence,  though  unseen  by 
bodily  eyes,  of  an  impregnable,  a  divinely-sustained 
church  ;  subjected,  indeed,  to  persecution ; '  chastened, 
but  not  killed.'  We  adhere  to  the  belief  that  such  a 
church  has  always  existed,  and  always  will  exist; 
but  of  its  '  authority  to  decide  controversies'  we 
know  nothing,  and  believe  nothing.  The  '  church ' 
spoken  of  in  our  twentieth  Article  is  a  local  and  vis- 
ible church ;— not  the  '  Catholic  church  '  of  which 
Mr.  Palmer  speaks. 

As  for  the  '  universal  church,'  or  what  Mr.  Palmer 
calls  '  the  whole  Catholic  church  of  Christ,  consist- 
ing of  pastors  and  people,  and  every  portion  of  it/ 
we  can  only  protest  against  its  being  permitted  to 
have  the  least  weight  or  authority  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  nothing  else  than  a  mass  of  mankind,  of 
all  countries  and  creeds,  the  great  majority  of  which 
are  Christians  only  in  name,  but  heathens  in  prac- 
tice. To  take  their  decisions,  or  even  the  decisions 
of  their  priesthood,  on  any  question  of  Christian 
faith  or  practice,  would  be,  to  leave  to  the  wolves 
the  disposal  of  the  sheep,  and  to  bind  the  '  children 
of  light'  by  the  laws  of  the  '  children  of  the  wicked 
one.' 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  third  sense,  in  which 
the  term  church  is  used,  to  be  considered.  And  that 
is,  as  describing  a  national  institution,  an  establish- 
ment erected  by  human  rulers  and  legislators,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  of  their  own  community  in 
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the  Christian  faith.  Used  in  this,  the  most  common 
sense,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  well  understood. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  term  is  employed  in  the 
present  work.  When  a  book  entitled  '  Essays  on 
the  Church'  was  first  offered  to  the  public,  it  was  of 
the  church  of  England  that  it  professed  to  treat;  and, 
at  that  period,  few  persons  applied  the  term  in  any 
other  sense.  The  recent  endeavour  to  extend  its 
meaning  and  misapply  its  power,  has  rendered  the 
present  discussion  unavoidable ;  but  we  shall  now 
proceed,  without  any  further  delay,  to  deal  with  the 
raatter  in  hand. 
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[] 


OF   CHURCH   ESTABLISHMENTS    IN   GENERAL;    THE 
VOICE   OF   SCRIPTURE    IN   THEIR   FAVOR. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  our  introductory  chapter, 
to  clear  our  way  in  some  necessary  matters,  by 
pointing  out  three  different  senses  in  which  the  term 
'church'  is  now  frequently  used;  and  particularly 
describing  two  of  them,  as  being  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  in  which  we  are  about  to  use  it.  We 
shewed  that  its  first  and  highest  sense  is  that  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed  by  the  apostles, — as 
denoting  '  the  body  of  Christ;'  the  elect  people  of 
God ;  those  '  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven  ; ' 
and  among  whom  none  of  the  multitudes  of  false 
professors  and  merely  nominal  Christians,  while  re- 
maining such,  can  find  any  place.  We  next  ob- 
served, that  it  is  sometimes  used  for  '  the  visible 
church  ' — for  the  great  aggregate  of  those  baptized 
into  Christ's  name  throughout  the  world; — as  one 
vast  brotherhood  or  society,  called  by  one  name,  and 
professing  allegiance  to  one  common  head.  But  the 
third  sense  was  that,  in  which  it  had  heretofore  been 
used  in  this  work ;  and  was,  indeed,  the  most  cus- 
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tomary  of  all  the  meanings  attached  to  the  term : — 
to  wit,  the  church  established  in  the  country  in 
which  we  dwell — in  short,  the  church  of  England. 
We  are  about,  then,  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 
treat,  not  of  the  church  of  God,  the  Catholic  and 
invisible  church  of  Christ; — nor  of  Christendom,  or 
the  visible  church  universal ;  but  of  the  established 
church  of  our  own  country,  respecting  which  it  is 
that  we  have  had,  of  late  years,  so  many  sore  con- 
tentions. 

And,  this  being  our  subject,  the  very  first  question 
we  have  to  ask  is — '  What  saith  the  scripture?  '  We 
have  no  other — we  desire  no  other,  rule  of  faith  or 
practice,  than  this — the  unerring  word  of  God ;  nor 
can  we  feel  any  doubt,  that  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance,  some  degree  of  guidance,  at  least,  will 
be  found  to  be  vouchsafed  in  the  book  of  the  Divine 
Revelation. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  find,  to 
our  surprise,  that  in  this,  the  initial  and  governing 
question  in  the  whole  enquiry,  we  are  opposed,  and 
opposed  even  by  those  who  profess,  like  ourselves, 
to  submit  everything  to  the  decision  of  this  sure  and 
infallible  rule. 

The  changes  which  take  place,  not  in  trivial  mat- 
ters, but  concerning  fundamental  points — in  the 
principles  professed  by  various  religious  sects  and 
parties — would  form  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  most  humbling  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  We  have  already  alluded  to  one 
strange  revolution,  by  which  the  high  church  party 
in  our  national  establishment,  formerly  resolutely 
Protestant,  have  now  suddenly  wheeled  round  and 
sought  fraternity  with  Popery ;  and  those  who  were 
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wont  to  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the  connexion 
between  '  church  and  state/  now  declare  that  alli- 
ance to  be  '  like  the  union  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
Egyptians  in  the  house  of  bondage/ l  We  have 
now  to  contemplate  another  change  of  views,  not 
less  total,  nor  less  extraordinary.  For  nearly  two 
centuries,  extending  from  the  very  earliest  appear- 
ance of  dissent,  down  to  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  all  the  leaders  of  the  nonconformists, 
without  one  exception,  we  believe,  worth  naming, — 
agreed  in  this  view  of  scripture, — that  according  to 
the  word  of  God,  rulers  were  charged  with  the  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  with  the  temporal,  interests  of  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  however,  a  very  different  doctrine 
sprung  up  :  and  now  the  stream  of  dissenting  autho- 
rities runs  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  !  It  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  great  majority  of  dissenting  theo- 
logians, in  the  present  day,  are  prepared  to  go  to  the 
full  length  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  assertion  ;  '  that  the 
true  and  legitimate  province  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  regard  to  religion,  is,  to  have  no  province  at 
all;'  and  to  concur  with  him  in  'recommending 
the  example  of  Gallio  to  the  imitation  of  magistrates, 
supreme  and  subordinate,  in  every  country  in  Chris- 
tendom/ 2 

Yet,  while  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  his  confederates,  at 
the  present  day,  tell  us  that  '  it  is  the  axe  that  is 
wanted, — not  the  pruning-knife  ; — removal,  not  re- 
formation !' 3— the  fathers  of  independency  in  the 
last  century  held  a  very  different  language.  Mat- 
thew7 Henry,  for  instance,  writes  as  follows  :— 

1  British  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  363.    Froude's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  405, 
2  Wardlaw's  Lectures,  p.  191— 193.  3  Ibid.  p.  234. 
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'  Let  us  give  God  praise  for  the  national  establishment 
of  our  religion,  with  that  of  our  peace  and  civil 
liberty ;  that  our  Canaan  is  not  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  but  (which  is  of  much  greater  ad- 
vantage,) that  it  is  Immanuel's  land  ;  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion, — that  choice  and  noble  vine,  which 
was  so  early  planted  in  our  land— is  still  growing 
and  flourishing  in  it,  in  despite  of  all  the  attempts  of 
the  powers  of  darkness  to  root  it  out ;  that  it  is  re- 
fined from  the  errors  and  corruptions  the  church  of 
Rome  had,  with  the  help  of  ignorance  and  tyranny, 
introduced ; — that  the  Reformation  was  in  our  land  a 
national  act ;  and  that  Christianity,  thus  purified,  is 
supported  by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  and  is  twisted  in 
with  the  very  constitution  of  our  government.' 

Doddridge  adds,  in  the  same  strain,  '  Ministers 
of  all  denominations  claim  our  prayers  ;  and  pecu- 
liarly those  of  established  churches  ;  where,  as  the 
temporal  emoluments  are  generally  greatest,  there  is 
of  course  more  to  invite  unworthy  persons  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  ministry.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget 
those  wise,  learned,  and  pious  men,  whom  our  go- 
vernors may  from  time  to  time  think  fit  to  raise  to  the 
most  exalted  stations  among  the  clergy,  and  to  invest 
with  a  dignity  and  authority,  which,  though  no  part 
of  their  ministerial  office,  is  capable  of  being  improved 
to  great  advantage.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that 
they  may  use  their  great  influence  and  power  to  ex- 
clude those  that  are  unworthy  from  that  important 
trust ;  and  that  they  may  preside  over  the  doctrine 
and  behaviour  of  those  committed  to  their  care,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  may  render  both  most  edifying  to 
those  who  attend  their  instruction.  By  these  pious 
and  zealous  endeavours,  an  establishment  will  flou- 
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rish,  and  separate  interests  decrease.  But  what  folly 
and  iniquity  were  it  so  much  as  secretly  to  wish,  that 
one  limb  might  grow  by  the  distemper  of  the  body,  or  one 
coast  be  enriched  by  the  wreck  of  the  public  navy  ! ' — 
Sermon  on  Deut.  xxiii.  9. 

However,  we  must  deal  with  our  opponents  as  we 
find  them ;  and  as  it  pleases  the  nonconformists  of 
the  present  day  to  cast  into  utter  oblivion  all  the 
views  of  scripture  inculcated  by  their  forefathers,  and 
to  assume,  with  the  greatest  possible  confidence,1  the 
voice  of  scripture  to  be  just  the  opposite  of  what 
Henry  and  Doddridge,  Owen  and  Baxter,  Flavel  and 
Howe  conceived  it  to  be, — we  have  no  choice  but  to 
follow  them  into  that  path  which  they  have,  with  so 
much  intrepidity,  struck,  out  for  themselves,  and  to 
endeavour  to  trace  out  its  ultimate  tendency,  and 
its  inevitable  termination. 

When  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  brought  to  the  metropolis, 
especially  to  refute  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  oppo- 
nents ;  and  when,  in  his  syllabus,  he  announced  one 
of  his  intentions  to  be,  to  examine,  at  sufficient  length , 
the  argument  from  scripture;  we  confess  that  our 
expectations  were  considerably  raised,  and  our  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  of  a  reasonable  curiosity  greatly 
excited.  We  had  never  seen,  up  to  that  period,  any 
thing,  on  the  dissenting  side,  at  all  approaching  to  a 
fair  and  candid  examination  of  the  scriptural  evi- 
dence. When,  therefore,  a  champion  of  such  note 
was  called  into  the  field  ;  and  when  he  voluntarily 

i  'The  dissenting  minister  holds  his  place  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  church ;  the  parochial  minister  holds 
his  by  a  two-fold  infraction  of  that  law.'  (Wardlaw' 8  Led.  p.  289.) 
•  He  (Dr.  Chalmers)  takes  the  work  of  supporting  and  enlarging  the 
church  out  of  the  hands,  in  which  the  authority  of  Christ  originally 
placed  it.'  (  Ibid.  p.  286.) 
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pledged  himself  to  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the 
argument  from  holy  writ,  we  acknowledge,  without 
hesitation,  that  we  looked  forward  to  that  day's  per- 
formance with  a  kind  of  wondering  anticipation,  with 
which  the  mind  is  very  seldom  exercised. 

After  hearing,  with  some  natural  impatience,  an 
introductory  lecture,  informing  us  of  what  Paley  had 
said — what  Hooker,  what  Warburton,  what  Cole- 
ridge, and  what  Gladstone — we  came  at  last  to  what 
was  called  the  '  Opening  of  the  Scripture  Argument.' 
But  Dr.  Wardlaw,  choosing,  like  most  modern  dis- 
senters, to  read  his  Bible  backwards,  began  with  the 
New  Testament,  and  deferred  the  Old  to  a  future 
day !  He  then  shewed — what  no  one  ever  ques- 
tioned— that  the  church  established  by  the  apostles 
was  maintained  by  the  voluntary  principle.  He 
next  assumed,  that  this  was  an  institution  binding, 
in  every  leading  particular,  upon  all  Christians  to 
the  end  of  time,  under  whatever  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  excluding  all  other  aid  ;  and  forthwith 
erected  his  trophy,  and  loudly  proclaimed  his  tri- 
umph. 

Of  course  an  argument  resting  wholly  upon  an  as- 
sumption, could  convince  no  one,  who  was  not  already 
prepared  to  be  easily  satisfied.  But  the  main  ques- 
tion remained  behind.  In  the  next — the  third  lec- 
ture— the  whole  of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  bore  upon  this  point,  were  to  be  examined. 
Now  then,  at  least,  we  began  to  think,  some  progress 
must  surely  be  made.  At  last,  the  real  question  must 
be  grappled  with  ! 

We  attended  that  third  lecture  with  expectations 
heightened  by  the  previous  delay.  And  we  came 
away,  wrapt  in  an  astonishment  which  no  language 
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could  express.  This  really  able,  and  apparently 
candid  man,— having  been  brought  four  hundred 
miles  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  and  having 
himself  placed  the  scriptural  argument,  in  its  right- 
ful place,  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  absolutely 
could  find  no  other  course  to  take,  with  reference  to 
the  whole  of  those  passages  in  holy  writ  on  which 
churchmen  mainly  rely  ;  but  to  evade,  forget,  and 
pass  them  over,  en  masse,  in  utter  silence  !  As  we 
have  already  said,  this  strange,  and  to  us  entirely 
unexpected,  manoeuvre,  was  at  the  moment,  and  re- 
mains so  still,  a  matter  respecting  which  astonish- 
ment seemed  to  swallow  up  every  other  feeling.  We 
listened,  as  our  hopes  all  vanished  like  a  dream,  and 
involuntarily  asked  ourselves,—*  Does  Dr.  Wardlaw 
not  know  what  the  argument  from  scripture  advanced 
by  churchmen,  is?  If  he  does  not,  why  did  he  not, 
before  he  presented  himself  as  its  public  opponent, 
at  least  acquaint  himself  with  its  bearings?  But  if 
he  does  know  it, — if  he  is  acquainted  with  its  leading 
features,  why  does  he  thus  evade  a  fair  consideration 
of  its  strength?  In  the  first  case,  what  shall  we  say 
of  his  information  ?  In  the  second,  what  shall  we 
say  of  his  candour? ' 

We  desire  to  put  from  us  as  far  as  possible,  so 
hateiul  a  supposition,  as  that  of  deliberate  dishonesty 
in  an  eminent  servant  of  Christ.  There  is,  however, 
a  strange  perversity  of  sight  or  perception  about  Dr. 
Wardlaw  ;  insomuch  that  he  often  will  not  see,  when 
a  fact  is  placed  immediately  before  him.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers had  said,  that  the  scripture  authority  for  an  es- 
tablished church  would  be  seen  'to  stand  forth  un- 
equivocally in  almost  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament.' 
Dr.  Wardlaw  quotes  these  words,  and  then  adds,  'I 

D 
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presume  that  the  reference,  in  Dr.  Chalmers'  mind, 
was  to  the  Jewish  economy, — to  the  national  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses? 
Now  if  Dr.  Wardlaw,  instead  of  'presuming,'  had 
chosen  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  passages  generally 
adduced  by  churchmen,  he  would  have  seep  that 
scarcely  any  of  them  '  have  reference  to  the  Jewish 
economy,  or  to  the  dispensation  of  Moses.'  It  was 
certainly  a  very  succinct  mode  of  dealing  with  these 
passages  of  scripture,  to  class  them  all  under  one 
single  category,  in  order  thereby  to  dismiss  them  all 
together,  by  a  single  objection.  This  may  be  a  con- 
venient way  of  evading  the  question  ;  but  if  Dr.  W. 
wishes  to  convince  his  opponents,  it  would  be  more 
advisable  not  to  begin  by  misunderstanding  them. 

But  let  us  adduce  some  particulars,  to  shew  that 
we  are  not  calumniating  Dr.  Wardlaw.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  and  the  fairest  way  will  be  to  arrange, 
in  one  column,  the  passages  of  scripture  adduced  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  church  establishments, 
in  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  and  to  place  a  note 
against  such  of  them,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  conde- 
scended to  notice.  The  question  that  will  then  re- 
main for  discussion,  will  be,  whether  the  residue  are 
really  of  such  an  irrelevant  or  immaterial  character, 
as  to  justify  the  doctor  in  passing  them  over  in  utter 
silence. 

The  passages  so  adduced,  were  these  :  — 


(1) 

Genesis  xiv.  18—20. 

(2) 

Genesis  xvii.   27,   in  connection 

with  xiv.  14,  and  xxiii.  6. 

(3) 

Genesis  xxviii.  22. 

(4) 

Exodus  ii.  16,21. 

(5) 

Job  xxxi.  26. 
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(6)  Exodus,  Leviticus,  &c  •  the  laws  of 

Moses Adverted  to  by  Dr.  W. 

(7)  1  Kings  v.  11, 13. 

(8)  2  Chron.  ii.  1,  2,  10 ;  vii.  12—15. 

(9)  2  Chron.  xvii.  7—9,  10. 

(10)  2  Chron.  xxxi.  20,  21. 

(11)  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  33. 

(12)  Ezra  vi.  3,  4,  8,  9  ;  vii.  23—26,  27. 

(13)  Nehemiah  ix.  34,  35. 

(14)  Psalm  ii.  10 Adverted  to  by  Dr.  W. 

(15)  Psalm  lxviii.  29,  31. 

(16)  Psalm  lxxii.  10,  11 Adverted  to  by  Dr.  W. 

(17)  Psalm  lxxix.  6. 

(18)  Psalm  cxxxviii.  4. 

(19)  Isaiah  xliv.  28. 

(20)  Isaiah  xlix.  23 Adverted  to  by  Dr.  W. 

(21)  Isaiah  lx.  10,  12. 

(22)  Ezekiel  xliii.  7  ;  xliv.  3,  30;  xlv.  1, 

4,  17,  22. 

(23)  Jonah  iii.  6,  10. 

(24)  Zechariah  ii.  11. 

(25)  Revelation  xii.  10. 

(26)  Revelation  xxi.  24 Adverted  to  by  Dr.  W. 

Out  of  twenty-six  passages  from  scripture,  then, 
adduced  by  churchmen  in  establishment  of  their 
principle,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  rulers  to  care  for 
the  spiritual  interests  of  their  people, — Dr.  Wardlaw 
chooses  only  to  notice  five!  And  in  what  manner 
does  he  make  choice  of  these  five? 

He  selects  precisely  those,  on  which  we  had  already 
declined  to  rest  our  case,  from  a  consciousness 
that  dissenters  would  find  a  way  to  evade  their  force  ; 
and  he  passes  over  the  whole  mass  of  those,  which  we 
had  declared  to  be,  in  our  view,  perfectly  unanswer- 
able ! 

The  scripture  proofs  to  which  he  adverts,  and  con- 
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cerning  which  he  enters  into  a  discussion, — are  of 
two  classes.  1.  Those  which  describe  the  Levitical 
dispensation  ;  and,  2,  those  which  occur  in  Isaiah 
and  the  Psalms,  touching  the  office  of  *'  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth/'  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
Now  on  these  two  classes  of  texts  we  had  distinctly 
declined  to  rest.our  case;  not  as  doubting  them  to 
he  in  our  favour,  but  as  being  aware  of  the  pretexts, 
by  which  dissenters  generally  escape  from  their  de- 
ductions. Of  the  first  we  had  said,  '  Our  argument 
can  well  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  have  already 
seen  traces  of  an  established  priesthood — of  a  fixed 
contribution — and  a  penal  law  against  idolatry,  long 
before  the  Jewish  dispensation  began.  And  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  fundamental 
principle  of  an  establishment,  in  active  operation, 
distinct  from,  and  subsequent  to,  the  Levitical  insti- 
tutions.' l  Of  the  second,  we  had  remarked,  '  The 
language  of  Isaiah  and  other  prophets,  concerning 
the  church,  such  as,  "  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing- 
fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing-mothers" — "  The  sons 
of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings 
shall  minister  unto  thee," — we  shall  only  mention,  as 
evincing  a  different  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  in- 
spired writers,  from  that  of  those  modern  objectors, 
who  feel  nothing  but  horror  and  alarm  at  the  idea  of 
any  contact  with  the  church,  on  the  part  of  rulers 
and  legislators.  These  expressions  are  too  general 
to  admit  of  our  deducing  any  further  meaning  from 
them.' a 

Thus  singularly  does  Dr.  Wardlaw  misunderstand 
or  misstate  our  argument.     Those  numerous  passages 

1  Essays  on  the  Church,  1838,  p.  13.  ~  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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of  scripture  which  seemed  to  us  conclusive,  and  on 
which  we  had  rested  our  case,  he  entirely  forgets  to 
notice  :  while  against  those  on  which  we  had  de- 
clined to  lay  any  stress,  he  directs  the  main  force 
of  his  reasonings  !  If  he  were  really  aware  of  the 
ground  taken  by  his  opponents,  then  this  inten- 
tional evasion  of  the  strongest  parts  of  their  posi- 
tion could  speak  but  one  language, — that  of  con- 
scious weakness,  and  anticipated  defeat.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  bear- 
ings of  his  adversaries'  arguments,  it  may  fairly 
be  asked,  might  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have 
informed  himself  on  these  matters,  before  he  under- 
took to  deliver  public  lectures  on  the  controversy  ? 

However,  we  may  now  recur  to  the  main  question. 
Our  argument  from  scripture  has  been  before  the 
public  for  several  years.  It  has  appeared  in  many 
different  publications,  and  has  never  yet  been  fairly 
met  by  reasoning.  Last  of  all,  this  champion  from 
the  north  enters  the  lists,  flourishes  his  weapon,  but 
withdraws  without  venturing  an  encounter.  We 
have  only,  therefore,  to  review  our  position  ;  to  re- 
examine our  forces,  and  once  more  to  call  upon  our 
opponents,  either  explicitly  to  maintain,  or  honour- 
ably to  abandon,  the  field. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  only  two  classes  of 
texts  to  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  chosen  to  refer,  are 
those,  on  which  we  had  long  before  declined  to  rest 
our  cause.  We  may  therefore  leave  them,  for  the 
present,  in  his  hands ;  not  as  making  nothing  for  our 
side  of  the  question  ?  but  as  so  far  open  to  different  in- 
terpretations as  to  yield  insufficient  ground  for  the 
basis  of  an  argument.  We  are  abundantly  content  to 
found  our  reasonings  on  those  passages  of  scripture 
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alone,  which  the  Doctor  has  chosen  to  pass  over  in 
silence.  Let  us  at  once  review  them,  in  the  natural 
order  of  their  occurrence. 

1.  Genesis  xiv.  18— 20.  Abraham  was  a  "  mighty 
prince,"  in  the  patriarchal  times.  He  equips  a  little 
army  of  his  own  followers,  and  routs  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  confederate  kings.  Returning,  Melchisedec, 
"  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God," 
comes  out  to  meet  him,  and  blesses  him  ;  and  Abra- 
ham acknowledges  his  spiritual  character  by  "  giving 
him  tithes  of  all." 

Now  we  are  not  to  be  told,  that  this  was  a  part  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  for  "  the  law  was  not  till  four  hundred 
years  after."  Neither  may  it  be  said,  that  we  know 
too  little  about  Melchisedec,  or  that  his  case  has  no 
bearing  on  the  duties  of  Christians.  In  quoting  the 
case  of  Melchisedec  we  are  only  following  the  ex- 
ample of  St.  Paul ;  and  as  to  its  having  no  bearing 
on  our  own  duties  as  Christians,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  Christ  himself  is  declared  by  St.  Paul  to 
have  been  "  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 
Surely,  then,  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec  was  at 
least  a  priesthood  consistent  with  Christianity.  Yet 
he  was  a  priest  established  by  law,  and  receiving  a 
settled  and  fixed  contribution. 

2.  Genesis  xvii.  26,  27.  Abraham,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, is  called,  at  chapter  xxiii.  6,  "  a  mighty 
prince,"  and  he  was  of  a  rank  to  war  with  kings. 
God  makes  a  covenant  with  him,  and  ordains  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Immediately  Abraham, — not 
by  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  direct  commands  of  God — circumcises 
every  male  in  his  household,  whether  bond  or  free,  of 
all  ages,  being  unquestionably  a  very  large  number. 
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3.  Genesis  xxviii.  22.  We  have  here  another  inti- 
mation of  the  existence  of  tithes.  Jacob,  when 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  avouching 
*  the  Lord  to  be  his  God,'  adds,  as  one  consequence 
naturally  connected  with  this  engagement — "  And  of 
all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
unto  thee."  The  fact  here  recorded  is  a  very  simple 
one;  but  taken  in  connexion  with  the  priesthood  of 
Melchisedec  and  of  Jethro,  and  the  'tithes'  already 
mentioned  in  the  former  case,  we  discern,  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  Levitical  dispensation,  a  settled 
order  of  priests,  and  a  settled  and  no  doubt  divinely- 
appointed  payment  for  their  support. 

4.  Exodus  ii.  16,  21.  We  chiefly  allude  to  the  case 
of  Jethro  for  the  purpose  we  have  already  described. 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  he  who  had  aban- 
doned Pharaoh's  court,  simply  because  he  "esteemed 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures 
of  Egypt,"  could  proceed  immediately  afterwards  to 
join  himself  to  a  family  of  idolators.  Jethro,  then, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  must  have  been  a  priest  of  the 
true  God.  Here,  therefore,  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Melchisedec,  we  find  traces  of  an  established  and 
recognised  priesthood. 

5.  Job  xxxi.25.  The  book  of  Job  is  universally  held 
to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  books  of  scripture. 
There  is  nothing  Judaical — nothing  partaking  of  the 
Mosaical  dispensation  about  it.  But  Job  says,  "  If  I 
beheld  the  su?i  when  it  shineth,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or 
my  mouth  has  hissed  my  hand;  this  also  were  an  iniquity 
to  be  punished  by  the  Judge  :  for  I  should  have  denied 
the  God  that  is  above." 

Here,  then,  we  find,  and  in  the  earliest  patriarchal 
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days,  an  established  recognition  of  the  true  religion, 
and  a  penal  law  against  idolatry.  This  goes  further 
than  either  of  the  preceding  instances  ;  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  Dr.  AVardlaw's  mode 
of  interpreting  this  text. 

6.  The  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws  given  by  Moses 
we  shall  not  here  insist  upon.  Some  remarks  on  this 
subject  may  afterwards  be  added. 

7.  1  Kings  v.  11,  13. 

8.  2  Chron.iL  1,2,  10;  vii.  12,  15. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  gorgeous  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  commanded  by  Moses  to  be  built,  or  even 
by  the  high-priest  then  living;  nor  was  any  command 
sent  by  God  through  any  of  the  prophets.  The  idea 
and  plan  was  as  purely  '  voluntary '  on  the  part  of 
David  as  we  can  suppose  any  pious  idea  to  be  ;  know- 
ing from  whom  "  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels, 
and  all  just  works  do  proceed."  But  it  was  the  plan 
of  a  king,  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  regal 
power.  We  hear  of  David's  own  personal  offering; 
and  of  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  princes  and  the 
people;  but  we  hear  also  of  '  levies,'  and  of  payments 
for  materials,  and  for  artificers,  to  an  extent,  which 
proves  them  to  have  been  made  from  the  coffers  of 
the  kingdom.  This  Dr.  W.  would  call  'extortion,' 
and  would  pronounce  it  a '  shame  — a  burning  shame  ; ' 
4  that  the  subjects  of  the  God  of  this  world  should  be 
taxed,  and  their  coffers  forcibly  unlocked,  for  the 
replenishing  of  the  treasury  of  the  God  of  Zion.'1 
But  the  God  of  Zion  himself  did  not  take  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  view  of  the  matter.  This  gracious  approval 
was  thus  conveyed  to  Solomon:  "I  have  heard  thy 

l   Hardlaw's  Lectures,  p.  97. 
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prayer  and  thy  supplication,  which  thou  hast  made  before 
me:  I  have  hallowed  this  house  which  thou  hast  built,  to 
put  my  name  there  for  ever ;  and  mine  eyes  and  mine 
heart  shall  be  there  perpetually."  1  Kings  ix.  3. 

9.  2  Chron.  xvii.  7 — 9,  10.  Here  we  have  another 
exertion  of  regal  power,  the  employment  of  which 
clearly  shews  that  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
'  that  the  true  and  legitimate  province  of  the  magis- 
trate in  religion,  is,— to  have  no  province  at  all,} — Mas 
unknown  in  those  days.  We  are  told  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  that  "  In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  he  sent  his  princes  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  ; 
and  with  them  he  sent  Levites  and  priests.  And  they 
taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
with  them,  and  went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  taught  the  people."  The  question,  how- 
ever, is,  not  merely  what  Jehoshaphat  thought  and 
did,  but  what  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  is,  concerning 
his  doings.  And  on  this  point,  happily,  we  are  left 
in  no  doubt;  for  the  inspired  writer  is  instantly  in- 
structed to  add,  "  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  that  were  round  about 
Judah,  so  that  they  made  no  war  against  Jehoshaphat." 

10.  2  Chron.  xxxi.  20,  21.  Here  the  same  Divine 
approbation  is  very  explicitly  expressed  towards 
Hezekiah  :  "  And  thus  did  Hezekiah  throughout  all 
Judah,  and  wrought  that  which  was  good  and  right  and 
truth  before  the  Lord  his  God.  And  in  every  work  that 
he  began  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the 
law,  and  in  the  commandments,  to  seek  his  God,  he  did 
it  with  all  his  heart,  and  prospered" 

11.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  33.  A  like  record  is  preserved 
of  the  pious  Josiah,  who  "  took  away  all  the  abomina- 
tions out  of  all  the  countries  that  pertained  to  the  chil- 
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dren  of  Israel,  and  made  all  that  were  present  in  Israel 
to  serve,  even  to  serve  the  Lord  their  God.  And  all  his 
days  they  departed  not  from  following  the,  Lord,  the  God 
of  their  fathers." 

12.  Ezra  vi.  3,  4,  8,  9  ;  vii.  23—26,  27.  We 
now  remove  to  a  still  greater  distance  from  what  Dr. 
Wardlaw  calls  '  the  dispensation  of  Moses/  We  find 
a  heathen  monarch,  or  rather  a  succession  of  rnon- 
archs,  of  whose  personal  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel 
we  have  no  knowledge,  issuing  decrees,  both  for 
large  payments  out  of  the  public  treasury  ;  and  for 
the  infliction  of  the  highest  penalties,  even  to  death 
itself,  on  any  hinderer  of  the  work  of  the  temple's 
restoration.  Every  thing  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  most 
vehemently  contends  against  is  here  enacted  ;  and 
yet  the  inspired  writer,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  modern 
theory  of  "  the  province  of  rulers,"  adds,  "  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  which  hath  put  such  a 
thing  as  this  in  the  king's  heart,  to  beautify  the  house  of 
the  Lord  tuhich  is  in  Jerusalem." 

13.  Nehemiah  ix.  34,  35.  This  passage  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  expression  chosen  by 
Nehemiah,  in  his  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  rulers 
of  Israel  ;  "  For  they  have  not  served  thee  in  their  king- 
dom ;"  a  phrase  implying  the  very  opposite  of  what 
Dr.  W.  contends  for,  when  he  declares  that  u  the 
only  province  of  the  ruler,  in  matters  of  religion,  is 
to  have  no  province  at  all." 

14.  Psalm  ii.  10. 

15.  Psalm  Ixviii.  29,  31. 

16.  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  11. 

17.  Psalm  lxxix.  6. 

18.  Psalm  cxxxviii.  4. 

Of  these  passages,  Dr.  W.  only  adverts  to  those  in 
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the  2nd  and  72nd  Psalms.  But  the  doctor  should 
have  remarked  the  frequency  of  such  expressions  in 
the  book  of  Psalms.  They  seem  to  establish  one 
point  at  least ;  to  wit,  that  national  religion,  or  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  God's  government  and 
providence,  by  the  heads  and  rulers  of  a  realm,  is,  to 
the  writers  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies,  a  most 
fit  and  becoming  thing,  and  the  contrary  just  as  cri- 
minal. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Psalmist  exclaims, 
"Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen  that  have  not 
known  thee  ;  and  upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not 
called  on  thy  name"  And  we  remark  an  exactly 
similar  spirit  in 

19.  Isaiah  xliv.  28. 

20.  Isaiah  xlix.  23. 

21.  Isaiah  lx.  10,  12. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  notices  only  the  49th  chapter;  pass- 
ing over  the  44th,  in  which  it  is  stated  to  be  in  per- 
formance of  God's  pleasure  that  Cyrus,  at  the  empire's 
cost,  and  by  taxes  levied  upon  unbelievers,  rebuilt 
the  temple  ;  and  the  60th,  in  which  the  prophet  says, 
'*  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish;  yea,  these  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted."  In 
this  latter  passage,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  the  prophet,  by  his  varied  expressions, 
seems  to  prevent  and  foreclose  all  the  reasonings  of 
modern  dissenters.  He  says,  "  Their  kings  shall  min- 
ister unto  Thee :  "  l  Yes/  says  Dr,  W.  '  but  it,  was  not 
by  making  Christianity  the  religion  of  their  domi- 
nions, and  becoming  the  heads  and  patrons  of  es- 
tablished churches,  '  but  by  a  personal  faith  in  Christ, 
and  a  personal  submission  to  his  reign.'1     But,  says 

1  Wardlaw' s  Lectures,  p.  143. 
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the  prophet,  "  the  forces,"  or  powers,  "  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  unto  thee;,}  "for  the  NATION  and  kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish,  yea,  those  nations 
shall  be  utterly  wasted." 

22.  Ezekiel  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  Dr.  Wardlaw  could  ever  have  forgot- 
ten— or  not  forgetting,  could  have  resolved  to  pass 
over  in  silence — this  very  remarkable  passage  in  God's 
word.  The  most  eminent  dissenting  commentators, 
Henry  and  Gill,  acknowledge  that  the  prediction 
must  relate  to  some  bright  era  of  the  gospel  church. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  himself  assuredly  will  not  attempt  to 
refer  it  back  to  '  the  Jewish  economy.'  But  if  it  re- 
lates, as  it  must,  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  then 
what  will  Dr.  W.  do  with  the  lineaments,  too  clearly 
traced  to  be  mistaken,  of  an  extensive  national  es- 
tablishment? 

23.  Jonah  iii.  6,  10.  Here  we  have  another  illus- 
tration of  God's  way  of  dealing  with  his  creatures  in 
their  social  relations.  Dr.  Wardlaw  argues  that 
although  he  once  condescended  to  govern  a  single 
nation  as  their  Head  and  Sovereign,  yet  this  was  a 
peculiar  and  a  solitary  case  ;  and  that  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  con- 
templated by  him  solely  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities. But  Jonah's  history  seems  expressly  meant  to 
enlarge  our  ideas  in  this  particular,  and  to  make  us 
aware,  that,  although  God  did  indeed  choose  and 
adopt  one  nation,  the  Jews,  for  his  own  inheritance  ; 
yet  the  rest  of  mankind  were  not  so  wholly  cast  out 
of  his  sight,  as  to  be  entirely  disregarded  by  Him. 
We  have  again,  therefore,  quitted  the  pale  of  'the 
Jewish  economy/  and  are  on  the  ground  of  God's 
general  government  of  the  world.     And  we  find,  that 
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to  the  nation  of  the  Ninevites  he  determined  to  send 
a  special  message,  threatening  his  vengeance  on  their 
sins.  That  message  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
nationally,  and  the  king,  as  a  ruler,  acted  upon  it. 
He  proclaims  a  fast ;  enforces  it  by  a  royal  decree, 
and  enacts, — what  Dr.  W.  most  abominates,— reli- 
gious observances  by  civil  authority.  But  these  signs 
and  deeds  of  repentance  were  not  hateful  to  God. 
On  the  contrary,  "  He  saw  their  works,  that  they  turned 
from  their  evil  ways  ;  and  God  repented  of  the  evil  that 
he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them,  and  he  did 
it  not.7' 

24.  Zech.  ii.  11.  Another  instance  of  the  common 
mode  of  expression  throughout  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, in  which  kings  and  nations  are  constantly 
spoken  of  as  capable  of,  and  responsible  for,  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God. 

25.  Revelation  xii.  10. 

26.  Revelation  xxi.  24.  The  latter  only  of  these 
passages  is  adverted  to  by  Dr.  W.  He  asks,  '  What 
is  to  be  made  of  it? '  We  answer,  Nothing,  if  taken 
by  itself:  but  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  Bible,  of  which  we  have  now 
given  a  variety  of  instances, — much.  It  is  as  con- 
tinuing and  adhering  to,  the  general  tone  of  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures,  even  up  to  the  very  last  page 
of  inspiration,  that  this  single  expression  is  of  value. 

But  the  remaining  passage  in  St.  John's  Apoca- 
lypse, Dr.  Wardlaw  passes  over  in  silence.  Yet  it 
might  have  claimed  a  few  moments'  attention.  The 
Apostle,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  Revelation, 
says,  "  J  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heaven,  Noiv  is 
come  salvation  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God, 
and  the  porter  of  his  Christ/'  &c.     Now  to  what  event 
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does  he  refer,  in  these  exulting  strains  ?  Let  us  con- 
sult the  leading  dissenting  commentators. 

Dr.  Gill's  exposition  is  as  follows  : — 

'  This  was  a  song  of  praise  on  account  of  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Michael  and  his  angels  over  the 
dragon  and  his,  or  for  the  overthrow  and  downfall  of 
Paganism  in  the  Roman  empire;  for  by  heaven  is 
meant  the   empire,  now   become  Christian,    or   the 

Christian   church   state  in  it/ *  It  denotes   that 

safety  and  security,  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness, 
the  churches  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  a 
Christian  emperor;— the  gospel  was  preached,  and 
gospel  churches  were  set  up  in  all  parts  of  the  empire." 

Matthew  Henry  coincides  in  this  interpretation, 
explaining  the  passage  thus:  — 

'  The  dragon  and  his  angels  fought,  and  prevailed  not : 
there  was  a  great  struggle  on  both  sides ;  but  the 
victory  fell  to  Christ  and  his  church  ;  and  the  dragon 
and  his  angels  were  not  only  conquered,  but  cast 
out; — the  pagan  idolatry,  which  was  worshipping 
devils,  was  extirpated  out  of  the  empire  in  the  time 
of  Constantine.  And  this  was  the  triumphant  song 
that  was  used  on  this  occasion.' 

We  hazard  no  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
interpretation  adopted  by  these  commentators.  But 
clearly,  in  their  judgment,  the  legal  establishment  of 
Christianity  by  Constantine  was  predicted  by  St.  John, 
and  was  contemplated  as  an  occasion  of  joy  to  the 
angelic  hosts: — "  Therefore  rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye 
that  dwell  in  them."  And  thus,  in  the  latest  portion 
of  Divine  Revelation,  as  in  the  earliest,  we  find  that 
which  modern  dissenting  writers  unreservedly  repu- 
diate,— to  wit,  nationality  and  legislative  responsi- 
bility in  matters  of  religion. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  argument  from  scripture,  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  national  establishments, 
which  churchmen  generally  advance.  Is  it  true, — 
can  it  be  for  an  instant  said,  that  it  is  too  weak  and 
unimportant  to  require  the  least  notice?  Assuredly 
not.  The  recurrence,  at  various  periods,  of  instances 
of  an  established  priesthood,  and  of  established  pay- 
ments,— the  frequent  employment  of  regal  power  for 
religious  objects,  and  God's  distinct  approval  of  such 
employment;  and  especially  the  clear  exhibition  of 
a  millennial  state  of  the  church,  with  an  established 
and  endowed  priesthood  foreshewn  ;  all  these  things, 
illustrated  and  strengthened  by  many  incidental  ex- 
pressions, all  confirmatory  of  the  general  view,  con- 
stitute, together,  a  case,  which  so  far  from  being  un- 
worthy a  reply,  may  rather  be  considered  as  making 
all  attempt  at  reply  utterly  hopeless. 

Yet  we  are  well  aware,  that  by  one  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  proofs,  an  answer  may  be  constructed,  and 
even  a  tolerably  plausible  one.  We  have  seen  the 
mode  to  which  we  refer  not  unfrequently  adopted, 
both  in  this  and  in  other  controversies.  We  should 
denominate  it  the  frittering  system  ;  and  we  name  it 
chiefly  to  condemn  and  to  protest  against  it.  It  con- 
sists in  a  persevering  separation  and  isolation  of 
texts,  and  in  a  rejection,  one  by  one,  of  all,  which  are 
not,  in  themselves,  full,  explicit,  and  beyond  all  cavil. 

Nothing  is  easier  than,  in  this  way,  to  get  rid  of 
any  conceivable  argument  from  scripture.  Set  each 
text  by  itself,  and  then  ask  scornfully, — '  What  does 
it  prove?' 

Thus,  when  we  adduce  Isaiah  xliv.  28,  to  shew 
that  the  employment  of  the  power  and  revenues  even 
of  a  heathen  king,  in  the  restitution  of  the  temple, 
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was  a  "  performing  of  the  pleasure"  of  the  Most 
High, — the  opponent  takes  the  text  alone,  repeats  it, 
and  asks,—'  What  of  that?  Does  Isaiah  xliv.  28. 
assert  more  than  may  have  been  fulfilled  by  a  mere 
restitution  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Jews, 
and  perhaps  the  encouragement  of  a  large  donation 
from  the  '  personal  revenues  '  of  Cyrus  ? ' 

It  does  not.  But  scripture  is  the  only  sure  inter- 
preter of  scripture,  and  to  understand  this  text  ac- 
curately, we  must  turn  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  chap.  vi. 
vii.  There  we  find  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  which  di- 
rects the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  directs  also 
the  payment  of  the  expences.  We  also  find  a  further 
decree  of  Darius,  particularly  ordering  that  the  cost 
shall  be  defrayed  "  out  of  the  tribute  beyond  the 
river."  And  a  third  decree,  by  Artaxerxes,  repeats 
the  injunction,  and  directing  it  "to  the  treasurers 
beyond  the  river,"  adds  the  penalties  of  death, 
banishment,  or  confiscation,  against  all  the  contu- 
macious. 

Here,  then,  remembering  that  all  this  was  foretold 
by  God's  prophets,  above  seventy  years  before,  as  a 
matter  especially  purposed  and  ordered  by  him,  we 
learn  how  it  was  that  Cyrus  and  his  successors  should 
"  perform  all  His  pleasure,''  and  we  feel  assured 
that,  in  this  case,  we  may  adopt  Dr.  Wardlaw's  own 
language,  and  say,  that,  here,  '■facts  are  of  the  same 
authority  as  precepts,  examples,  as  commands.' 

It  is  in  this  way,  then,  that  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  scripture  ought  to  be  studied  : — not  by  tearing 
passages  into  little  fragments,  quoting  isolated  texts 
and  half-texts  with  an  air  of  scorn,  and  then  remarking, 
4  It  says  little  for  the  validity  of  a  system,  when,  in- 
stead of  presenting  us  with  plain  facts  and  precepts, 
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and  Divinely-accredited  principles,  its  supporters  di- 
rect us  for  its  foundation  to  little  scraps  of  the 
phraseology  of  obscure  prophetic  symbol.'1 

This  is  one  very  easy,  but  not  very  creditable 
way  of  triumphing  over  opponents.  Dr.  W.  first 
presents  a  miserable  spectre  of  his  antagonist's  ar- 
guments, such  as  no  churchman  would  have  dreamt 
of  producing;  and,  having  shewn  his  prowess  upon 
this  invention  of  his  own,  he  upbraids  his  opponents 
with  the  weakness  of  their  case !  He  demands  why, 
instead  of 'little  scraps  of  obscure  prophetic  symbol,' 
they  do  not  adduce  '  facts  and  precepts,  and  Divinely 
accredited  principles  ? "  We  reply,  that  we  have  al- 
ready done  so,  and  have  done  so  for  years  past,  and 
that  it  is  Dr.  Wardlaw's  own  fault,  if  he  has  to  own, 
or  chooses  to  profess,  a  discreditable  ignorance  of 
them. 

1   Wardlaw't  Lectures,  page  136. 
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III. 


OF  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN   GENERAL:  THE 
ARGUMENT  OF  DISSENTERS  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 

The  length  to  which  the  preceding  chapter  had  ex- 
tended, obliged  us  to  close  it  without  including,  as 
we  had  proposed  to  do,  the  contra  statement  of  Dis- 
senters. This,  therefore,  is  obviously  the  next  point 
that  demands  our  consideration. 

And  the  moment  we  address  ourselves  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  now,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions,  is, — the  strange  contrast  that  exists 
between  the  professions  and  vaunts  of  dissenting 
writers,  and  their  performances. 

We  were  forced  to  notice  this  in  an  early  edition 
of  the  present  work,  when  Mr.  James's  tract  was 
chiefly  under  our  consideration.  We  found  that 
writer  indulging  in  the  highest  professions  of  sub- 
jection to  the  voice  of  scripture,  and  pluming  him- 
self on  the  exhibition  of  a  more  loyal  allegiance  to 
the  Divine  word  than  churchmen  could  everyield; — 
and  yet,  when  actually  engaged  in  the  argument,  he 
offered  us  but  one  single,  solitary  passage  from  holy 
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writ ;  quietly  passing  over  multitudes  of  others, 
which  presented  a  different  view  !  And  we  have 
now  to  express  our  regret,  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  fol- 
lowed an  exactly  similar  course. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  emphasis,  with  which  Dr. 
Wardlaw  proclaims  his  principle, — perfectly  sound 
in  itself, — that  scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  conduct 
in  these  matters.  All  we  have  to  regret,  is,  that 
there  runs  through  his  pages,  as  through  Mr.  James's, 
the  unfounded  assumption,  that  this  is  a  doctrine 
peculiar  to  Dissenters,  and  either  disliked  or  neg- 
lected by  churchmen.  He  even  proceeds  so  far  as 
to  inflict  on  Dr.  Chalmers  a  grave  and  solemn  re- 
buke, because,  in  his  Lectures  of  1838,  being  greatly 
limited  in  time  and  space,  he  merely  referred  to,  and 
asserted,  the  support  given  by  scripture  to  the  doc- 
trine of  establishments,  instead  of  displaying  it  at 
large.  Dr.  Wardlaw  '  seriously  bewails'  this  ;  dwells 
at  great  length  on  the  paramount  authority  of  scrip- 
ture ;  assumes,  as  usual,  that  churchmen  undervalue, 
and  dissenters  uphold,  its  authority ;  and  at  last, 
after  all  this  flourish  of  trumpets,  introduces  his  own 
'  scripture  argument,'  which  consists  of  five  texts, — 
while  he  leaves  the  fifty  to  which  churchmen  are 
wont  to  refer,  almost  wholly  without  notice! 

To  do  justice  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  statement,  let  us 
draw  up  his  little  company  of  texts,  with  the  same 
particularity  that  we  have  already  adopted  with  our 
own.  We  will  give  them  at  length,  for  they  occupy 
but  a  small  space. 

(1.)  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  "  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that 

they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel." 

(2.)  1  Cor.  ix.  11.  "  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
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things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
things?" 

(3.)  Galat.  vi.  6.  "  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  com- 
municate unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things." 

(4.)  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13.  "  And  we  beseech  you,  brethren, 
to  know  them  who  labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you 
in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you  ;  and  to  esteem  them 
very  highly  in  love  for  their  worlds  sake." 

(5.)  John  xviii.  36.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  ivorld  ; 
if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews:  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence." 

This  is  the  whole  muster.  Let  our  readers  look  it 
well  over;  ponder  it ;  and  wonder,  as  we  have  done, 
that  men  who  can  find  nothing  more  in  the  whole  of 
God's  word,  in  support  of  their  theory,  than  this, 
should  yet  vaunt  themselves  on  what  they  call  their 
'  scripture  argument,'  and  exclaim,  '  Let  the  autho- 
rity of  the  apostles  be  admitted,  and  the  cause  is 
settled.' ' 

In  these  five  texts  we  find,  first,  four  of  an  exactly 
similar  tenor, — insisting  on  the  right  of  the  Christian 
minister  to  a  regular  and  just  support,  to  be  afforded 
by  his  flock,  in  return  for  the  devotion  of  his  time  to 
their  service.  May  we  not  fairly  retort  "Dr.  Ward- 
law's  own  exclamation  in  another  place,  and  say, 
'And  what  of  that?'2  When  have  churchmen 
doubted  or  contravened  all  this?  When  have  we 
raised  any  question,  touching  the  right  of  the  clergy 
to  a  maintenance,  or  the  especial  duty  of  those  taught 
by  them  to  see  that  maintenance  provided?     All  this 

1   H'ardlaiv's  Lectures,  p.  387,  2  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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we  fully  admit.  But  what  bearing  has  all  this  upon 
the  present  question  ?  We  know,  indeed,  that  Dr. 
W.  has  tasked  his  powerful  intellect  to  the  utmost  to 
compel  these  texts  to  prove  something  more  ;  but  we 
shall  presently  shew  that  he  has  totally  failed.  On 
the  face  of  the  matter,  '  he  who  runs  may  read'  their 
perfect  inapplicability  and  irrelevancy  to  the  present 
question. 

The  remaining  solitary  text  is  the  especial  favou- 
rite of  all  dissenting  writers, — the  sole  one,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  James,  a  few  years  back,  could  produce  as 
his  '  argument  from  scripture,' — the  verse  in  John 
xviii.  36.  Dr.  W.  in  another  place  talks  of  «  that 
precious  and  fail-me-never  phrase — "  the  earth  help- 
ing the  woman/'  '  And  assuredly  we  might,  with 
quite  as  much  propriety,  speak  of  '  this  precious  and 
fail-me-never  phrase,'  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world." 

Our  reply,  when  this  text  is  adduced,  is  simply, 
that  we  desire  to  submit  to  it,  as  to  all  other  scrip- 
tures, in  its  plain  and  obvious  meaning;  but  that 
we  cannot  consent  to  its  being  carried  into  the  dis- 
senting laboratory,  and  there  beaten  out,  swelled  up, 
and  exaggerated,  in  order  to  give  it  a  sense  and 
meaning,  which  no  plain  and  simple  student  of  the 
scriptures  would  ever  suspect  to  exist  in  it.  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  for  instance,  gives  us  a  learned  disserta- 
tion on  the  Greek  adverb  vvv  (noiv),  and  believes  that 
he  has  extracted,  by  a  sort  of  lexicographical  che- 
mistry, some  heretofore  concealed  meaning  from  these 
three  letters,  which  establishes  his  case.  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  a  man  of  his  mental  acumen  should  not 
have  seen,  that  he  was  using  the  most  effectual  means 
in  the  world  to  satisfy  any  simple-hearted  enquirer 
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of  the  weakness  of  his  case  ?  Think  of  a  doctrine, 
which  Dr.  W.  represents  as  of  immense  importance, 
lying  hidden  in  the  Greek  adverb  w!  A  scriptural 
argument,  which  at  last  shrinks  into  the  compass  (for 
we  shall  presently  shew  that  it  has  no  other  support) 
of  a  subordinate  word  of  three  letters!  The  thing 
is  too  absurd.  It  has  only  to  be  named,  to  be  at  once 
appreciated. 

The  sense  of  the  verse,  John  xviii.  36,  to  any  plain 
reader  of  the  Bible,  is  this:  Our  Lord  was  charged 
before  the  Roman  governor  with  the  crime  of  high 
treason*; — with  setting  himself  up  as  a  king,  in  the 
place  of  Caesar.  "  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the 
nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Ccesar,  saying 
that  he  himself  is  Christ,  a  King."  (Luke  xxiii.  2.) 
The  governor  interrogates  him,  as  to  whether  he 
really  claims  this  dignity.  "  Art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews?"  Now  our  Lord  could  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
reply  in  the  negative  ;  he  could  not  say  that  this  was 
a  title  to  which  he  had  no  claim  ;  for  it  had  been 
foretold  of  him  of  old,  that  "  of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end ;  upon  THE 
THRONE  of  David  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  ity 
and  to  establish  it"  &c.  (Isaiah  ix.  7.)  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  admit  the  truth  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him,  of  setting  himself  up 
against  Caesar,  and  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a 
mere  earthly  dominion.  He  points  out,  therefore,  the 
fact,  that  he  had  no  hostile  array,  no  gathering  to- 
gether of  armed  men,  nothing  whatever  which  came 
within  the  governor's  meaning,  as  amounting  to  a 
'  levying  war'  against  Caesar.  "  My  kingdom"  saith 
he — for  it  was  impossible  to  deny  his  regal  character — 
"  is  not  of  this  world :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
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then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  de- 
livered to  the  Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from 
hence." 

Such  is  the  text  which,  in  our  times,  and  never 
before,  has  been  supposed  to  bear  a  meaning,  which 
none  for  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  could  dis- 
cern in  it,  of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  all  rulers 
and  legislators  from  aiding,  in  their  public  capacities, 
in  the  spread  of  the  gospel ! 

Hidden  alike  from  Augustine  and  from  Luther, 
unperceived  by  either  Calvin  or  Dr.  Owen,  the 
clearer  vision  or  superior  critical  knowledge  of  our 
modern  non-conformists  has  at  last  brought  it  to 
light ;  and  we  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  in  the  ap- 
parently insignificant  adverb  "now"  is  contained  the 
distinction  ;  that  whereas  under  the  Mosaical  dispen- 
sation it  had  been  lawful  for  rulers  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  affairs  of  the  church, — "  now  "  it  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  them  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  religion,  save  in  their  personal  and  individual 
capacities ! 

We  find,  however,  far  more  of  common  sense  in 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  language,  as  already  quoted,  when 
treating  of  another  part  of  the  subject. 

'  It  says  little  for  the  validity  of  a  system,  when, 
instead  of  presenting  us  with  plain  facts,  and  pre- 
cepts, and  Divinely  accredited  principles,  its  sup- 
porters direct  us  for  its  foundation  to  little  scraps  of 
the  phraseology  of  obscure  prophetic  symbol/ l 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  however,  will  probably  reply,  that 
he  has  presented  us  with  '  facts,  and  precepts,  and 
Divinely  accredited   principles/    in  the    four  other 

1  Wardlaw's  Lectures,  p.  136. 
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texts,  quoted  before  he  adduced  the  favourite  '  John 
xviii.  36/  Let  us  then  calmly  address  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  these  four  texts. 

They  are,  as  already  cited,  1  Corinthians  ix.  11,  14. 
Galat.  vi.  6.  and  1  Thessal.  v.  12,  13.  And  the  uni- 
form tenor  of  them  all,  is,— to  enjoin  it  upon  the 
members  of  the  Christian  churches,  "  to  communicate 
unto  them  that  taught  in  all  good  things." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  ordinance,  "  that 
they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel." 
But  we  again  ask,  When  have  churchmen  shewn 
the  least  desire  to  evade  or  to  refuse  obedience  to 
this  law  ? 

Upon  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  these  pas- 
sages, then,  all  Christians  are  agreed ;  and  they  are 
agreed,  too,  as  to  their  permanent  obligation.  In 
what,  then,  are  they  disagreed  ? 

We  part  company  with  Dr.  Wardlaw,  when  he 
insists  on  going  beyond  the  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing of  these  texts,  and  extracting  from  them,  what 
even  the  warmest  advocates  of  '  Voluntaryism,'  five 
years  since  could  not  discern, — a  law  positively  inhib- 
iting Christian  rulers  and  legislators  from  lending  their 
aid  in  the  propagation  of  the  truth  ! 

Such  a  law,  too,  if  it  existed  in  these  texts  at  all, 
would  be  a  law  repealing  and  cancelling  that  which 
had  been  the  declared  will  of  God  for  above  four 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  denied— Dr.  Wardlaw 
does  not  deny  it,  but  passes  it  over  in  silence — that 
Abraham,  and  Melchizedec,  and  Job,  acting  and 
writing  under  God's  immediate  guidance,  believed 
that  the  civil  ruler  had  to  do  with  the  religious  in- 
terests of  those  under  his  charge.  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
again,  does  not  deny,  but  passes  over  in  silence  the 
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fact,  that  David  and  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hezekiah — acting  not  in  mere  conformity  with  the 
Levitical  economy,  but  extra  and  beyond  it — did  all 
of  them  hold  themselves  bound  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  religion  of  their  people,  and  were  approved  of 
God  in  so  doing.  Further,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  with  an 
equally  convenient  memory,  forgets,  but  cannot 
deny,  that  heathen  kings,  such  as  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxes,  taxed  their  heathen  subjects  to  re-edify  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  '  fulfilling  God's 
pleasure '  in  so  doing.  A  great  principle  of  Biblical 
ethics  being  thus  established,  by  the  practice  of  four 
thousand  years,  under  the  repeated  approbation  of 
God  himself,  we  must  require  some  very  clear  and 
explicit  repeal  of  this  law,  before  we  can  admit  the 
change. 

It  is  a  maxim  among  British  jurists,  that  a  statute, 
once  passed  into  a  law  of  the  realm,  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  the  statute-book,  or  deprived  of  its  legal 
force,  but  by  an  express  and  explicit  ordinance  of 
repeal.  Such  a  rule  is  necessary,  even  in  human 
legislation,  in  order  that  men  may  not  be  involved  in 
perpetual  doubts  and  disputations,  as  to  what  laws 
are  repealed,  and  what  remain  in  force.  But  there 
is  a  still  higher  and  stronger  reason,  why,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  a  similar  rule 
should  obtain.  Human  legislation  is,  like  every 
thing  else  that  is  human,  a  series  of  blunders,  and  of 
attempts  at  rectification.  But  divine  legislation  is 
unerring,  and  needeth  no  amendment.  Let  it  once 
be  clearly  established — and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt— that  God  has  at  any  time  approved  of  the 
attempts  of  his  servants  in  regal  stations,  as  Solo- 
mon, Jehoshaphat,  &c.  "  to  serve  him  in  their  king- 
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dom"  (Nell.  ix.  35.)  ;  and  we  thereby  see  established 
a  Bible  principle  of  action,  requiring  an  explicit  and 
unquestionable  statute  of  repeal,  to  remove  it  from 
its  authority  over  the  believer's  heart  and  conscience. 

Now  no  such  statute  of  repeal  has  been  shewn,  or 
can  be  shewn.  Observe,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
'  the  Mosaic  dispensation,'  or  the  Levitical  ritual.  We 
avoid  all  allusion  to  the  church  establishment  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  although  we  should  not  fear  to  rest 
our  case  upon  that  alone.  Not  to  plunge  into  a 
lengthened  discussion  on  that  extensive  subject,  we 
turn  merely  to  those  other  passages  in  Holy  writ, 
which  exhibit  pious  rulers  as  caring  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  their  subjects,  and  as  honoured  of  God  in  so 
doing ;  and  we  require,  to  remove  these  passages  of 
scripture  from  their  place  of  authority,  a  full,  clear, 
and  distinct  enactment,  changing  and  reversing 
the  law. 

And  what  is  it  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  offers?  He  gives 
us  four  texts,  which  tell  us  of  the  right  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister  to  a  decent  maintenance,  and  of  the 
obligation  of  those  taught,  to  administer  to  the  wants 
of  those  Avho  teach  them.  And  these  passages, 
which  never  mention,  never  even  allude,  to  the  duty 
of  rulers  and  legislators  in  the  matter,  he  calls  a 
repeal  of  the  long-established  obligation. 

A  greater  misapplication,  a  more  outrageous 
"  wresting"  of  the  scriptures  was  never  seen.  The 
passages  in  question  are  not  only  made  to  say  what 
they  do  not  say,  but  they  are  represented  as  dealing 
with  matters,  towards  which  they  do  not  even  make 
the  least  approach.  This  will  be  seen,  if  we  try  the 
actual  working  of  these  precepts,  applied  as  Dr. 
Wardlaw  wishes  to  apply  them. 
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The  emperor  of  Russia,  who,  like  the  first  Christian 
ruler,  Constantine,  is  absolute  in  his  vast  dominions, 
— passing  laws  by  his  own  sole  authority,  and  dealing 
with  the  powers  and  revenues  of  that  mighty  empire 
at  his  will— this  ruler,  who,  at  least  in  a  recent  in- 
stance, was  a  sincere  Christian, — obtains  an  acces- 
sion of  territory,  surrendered  to  him  by  Mahometan 
or  heathen  powers,  and  peopled  solely  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  devils,  or  of  the  Arabian  impostor.  An- 
other province  is  added  to  his  empire.  His  conscience 
asks  him,  Has  he  no  duty  to  perform  towards  these- 
myriads  of  new  dependents  on  his  power? 

Dr.  Wardlaw  answers,  that  he  may  exert  '  his 
influence  and  his  example.7  If  Dr.  W.  were  himself 
in  the  position  described,  he  would  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  quiet  his  own  conscience  with  vague  and 
empty  phrases  like  these.  The  practical  question  is, 
May  he  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jehoshaphat, 
who  "sent  Levites  and  priests;  and  they  taught  in 
Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with 
them,  and  went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  taught  the  people."     (2  Chron.  xvii.  9.) 

Common  sense,  submitting  itself  implicitly  to  the 
guidance  of  God's  word,  says,  Yes,  he  mag.  But 
Dr.  Wardlaw  says,  No,  he  mag  not!  We  ask  him 
why ;  and  he  refers  us  to  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  where  we  read, 
"  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  who  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel !  "  We  look  at  the 
text,  and  then  revert  to  the  question,  and  ask  our- 
selves, What  possible  connexion  can  there  be  be- 
tween the  two  ? 

Let  us  try  again.  Imagine, — it  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult— a  premier  like  Spencer  Perceval— a  sincere 
believer  in  God's    word — once  more   placed  at  the 
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helm  of  government  in  England.  He  finds  Man- 
chester quadrupled  within  thirty  years,  and  her 
90,000  inhabitants  augmented  to  360,000.  He  sees 
the  voluntary  principle  severely  tasked,  and  rapidly 
doubling  the  means  of  religious  instruction  ;  but,  fast 
as  churches  and  ministers  increase,  the  population 
increases  faster,  and  the  numbers  wholly  excluded 
from  the  possibility  of  worshipping  God  in  his  earthly 
temples,  already  exceed  200,000  !  He  sees,  also,  a 
deadly  delusion,  masking  the  most  fearful  atheism 
•under  the  new  name  of  '  Socialism/  grasping  eagerly 
at  the  occasion,  and  filling  the  uninstructed  and  un- 
occupied minds  of  these  prodigious  masses,  with 
notions  destructive  alike  of  all  social  order  in  this 
life,  and  of  all  hope  of  happiness  in  the  next. 

He  naturally  asks,  Can  nothing  be  done?  Does 
not  the  church  profess  to  take  charge  of  all  these 
people  ?  Why  then  are  they  left  to  wander  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd?  The  answer  is,  Because  the 
state  neglects  its  duty,  and  will  not  do — what  the 
church  cannot  do — sub-divide  these  immense  par- 
ishes, and  re-organize  them  ;  supplying  each  dis- 
trict of  manageable  size  with  its  pastor  and  its  place 
of  worship. 

But  why  not  do  all  this  at  once,  by  an  instant  vote 
of  the  necessary  funds  ?  '  Because,'  says  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  *  it  is  unlawful  for  any  follower  of  Jesus  to  do 
so.'  We  ask  how  this  can  be,  and  the  doctor  refers 
us  to  Gal.  vi.  6,  which  commands,  "  Let  him  that  is 
taught  in  the  word,  communicate  unto  him  that  ieacheth 
in  all  good  things."  Again  we  start  back  astonished, 
and  ask,  How  does  this  passage  bear  upon  the  case? 

Any  one,  however,  gifted  with  common  sense,  and 
whose  understanding  is  not  warped  by  party  zeal, 
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will  naturally  rejoin, — that  the  doctor  here  confounds 
two  things,  which  have  no  connexion  ;  i.  e.  the  duty 
of  those  who  are  taught  to  acknowledge  the  valued 
instructions  of  their  teacher  ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
ruler,  to  rescue  those  who  are  not  taught,  and  are  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  sin,  from  the  fearful  consequences 
of  a  state  of  darkness  and  of  crime.  The  first  stands 
in  no  opposition  to  the  second.  In  fact,  it  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  it. 

Yet  this  is  all  that  the  ablest  advocate  of  modern 
dissent  can  adduce,  as  his  greatly  vaunted  'Scrip- 
ture argument.*  We  say,  of  modern  dissent;  for  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  these  passages  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  church  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries, without  the  least  suspicion  being  entertained 
of  any  such  meaning  being  hidden  below  their  sur- 
face, as  Dr.  W.  now  discovers.  The  comments  of 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  the  expositions  of 
Calvin  and  Melancthon  and  Luther,  and  the  ela- 
borate treatises  of  Owen  and  Goodwin  and  Calamy, 
may  be  ransacked,  without  a  glimpse  of  such  inter- 
pretations as  these,  being  found  to  have  ever  reached 
their  minds.  Not  until  a  recent  date  has  the  now 
well-worn  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
been  pressed  into  the  service;  and  as  for  the  remain- 
ing four,  we  doubt  if  even  to  the  acutest  controver- 
sialists of  these  later  days  had  this  new-found  meaning 
been  revealed,  until  the  eventful  moment  of  the  last 
visit  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  the  British  metropolis. 

And  yet  it  is  of  novelties  like  these — of  fancied 
meanings  which  spring  up,  like  dreams,  before  the 
vision  of  the  earnest  controversialist — that  Dr. 
Wardlaw  can  speak  in  language  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary confidence  ;  assuming,   not  once,    but  an 
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hundred  times  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  that  he 
is  for  maintaining  the  Jaws,  the  authority  of  Christ ; 
and  that  churchmen  are  for  disregarding  and  over- 
turning both  ! 

But  we  must  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument. 
We  fully  admit,  with  Dr.  Wardlaw,  that  "facts," 
when  recorded  in  scripture  with  the  divine  approval, 
"are  of  the  same  authority  as  precepts  ;  examples,  as 
commands."  We  have  placed  before  him,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  a  multitude  of  facts,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  noticed  by  him,  in  which  we  see 
divers  of  God's  servants,  in  the  regal  office,  using  their 
official  power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  highest  in- 
terests of  their  people.  To  this  he  opposes  one  solitary 
fact — that  the  early  Christian  church,  founded  amidst 
persecution  and  opposition,  was  supported  wholly 
from  its  own  internal  resources.  Upon  this  one  fact 
Dr.  Wardlaw  lays  the  greatest  stress;  while  as  to  all 
the  others,  his  eyes  are  closed. 

But  does  the  latter  fact,  upon  which  the  doctor  so 
entirely  relies,  contravene  or  nullify  the  former 
ones  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  no  opposition  be- 
tween the  two.  A  servant  of  God,  about  the  year 
3090,  being  placed  in  authority  over  Israel,  employed 
his  royal  power  and  revenues  in  establishing  a  kind 
of  Home  Mission,  for  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Other 
servants  of  God,  about  the  year  4090,  being  in  hum- 
ble stations,  under  heathen  rule,  and  having  no  pub- 
lic power  or  authority  whatever,  could  only  act  as  a 
church,  and  a  persecuted  church,  upon  the  voluntary 
system.  They  followed  the  apostolic  injunctions  in 
this  their  walk  of  life.  They  supported  their  minis- 
ters, they  cared  for  their  poor,  and  there  is  sufficient 
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evidence  that  they  also  sent  forth  missionaries  to  those 
"lying  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 
But  where  is  the  opposition  between  these  two 
cases  ?  What  is  there  to  hinder  a  Christian  of  the 
present  day  from  saying,  As  a  private  individual, 
and  a  lowly  member  of  a  Christian  church,  I  read 
my  duty  in  the  pages  of  St.  Paul ;  while,  should  it 
please  God  to  endow  me  with  political  power  or  au- 
thority, I  shall  then  find  a  bright  example  in  the  his- 
tories of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Jehoshaphat? 

A  legal  provision  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
Christian  instruction  of  the  people,  Dr.  Wardlaw 
considers  to  be  positively  forbidden  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles ;  inasmuch  as  they  insist  upon  the  obli- 
gation under  which  all  Christians  are  laid,  voluntarily 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  pastors.  Now, 
for  owe  precept  of  this  kind,  inculcating  the  voluntary 
support  of  their  ministry,  we  can  easily  produce  ten, 
directing  a  voluntary  contribution  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  Of  course,  then,  Dr.  Wardlaw  must  con- 
tend, that  all  '  state  interference '  with  this  matter 
also — all  legal  enactments  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  destitute,  the  aged,  or  the  orphan,  are  '  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  divine  Head  of  the  church,' 
'  violating  alike  the  claims  of  his  authority  and 
his  love,'  'distrusting  and  dishonouring  her  Lord, 
and  doing  despite  to  all  the  principles  of  his  king- 
dom/ >  In  what  way  he  can  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween one  class  of  precepts  and  the  other,  we  know 
not.  But  if  their  authority  be  equal  and  identical, 
then  ought  dissenters  immediately  to  commence  a 
systematic  opposition  to  all  rates  for  the  poor,   as 

l   Wardlaw' s  Lectures,  p.  97»  2S9. 
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well  as  to  those  for  the  church.  That  they  do  not  do 
so ;  that  they  deal  with  the  one  class  of  texts  in 
one  way,  and  with  the  parallel  class  in  another,  fur- 
nishes a  sufficient  proof,  that  their  own  reasonings, 
even  in  their  own  eyes,  if  not  backed  by  a  lurking 
feeling  of  party  rivalry  and  animosity,  would  pos- 
sess no  force  or  validity  whatsoever. 

We  must  add  a  few  words,  before  we  quit  this  part 
of  the  subject,  on  Dr.  Wardlaw's  elaborate  argument 
concerning  '  the  Mosaical  dispensation.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  our  case  ;  which  we  have 
already  declared  our  willingness  to  rest  upon  those 
passages  of  scripture,  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
laws  of  Moses.  But  we  are  well  aware  of  the  readi- 
ness, with  which  even  an  omission  of  this  sort  is 
snatched  at;  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
would  be  said,  that  'we  despaired  of  any  effectual 
reply  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  unanswerable  argument/ 
We  shall  therefore  point  out  one  or  two  particulars, 
in  which  that  argument  seems  to  us  to  fall  short  of 
its  purpose. 

The  position  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  attempts  to  over- 
turn, he  thus  describes  : — 

'  There  was  a  national  Establishment  in  Israel  : 
the  God  of  Israel  could  not  give  the  sanction  of  his 
authority,  by  direct  institution  and  constant  support, 
to  what  was,  in  the  very  principle  of  it,  wrong  :  we 
have  therefore,  in  this  recorded  case,  an  example  of 
a  national  religion,  and  of  a  national  establishment 
of  that  religion,  possessing  the  full  weight  of  divine 
authority,  and  more  than  warranting  our  imitation/1 

l   JVardtaw's  Lectures,  p.  101. 
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This  argument  Dr.  Wardlaw  attempts  to  evade  by 
a  very  adroit  manoeuvre.    He  says, 

'  The  proposition  ought  to  be,  not,  '  There  was  a 
National  Establishment  in  Israel,'  but,  '  There  was  a 
Theocracy  in  Israel.' 

There  is  something  very  ensnaring,  and  very  im- 
posing to  the  casual  reader,  in  this  sudden  change  of 
terms.  But  there  is  no  reality,  no  solid  weight  in  it. 
It  merely  gives  us  a  phrase,  instead  of  an  argument. 

The  Dr.,  indeed,  attempts  to  support  his  new  posi- 
tion by  something  like  reasoning;  but  here  he  in- 
stantly fails.     He  says, 

1  We  deny  the  resemblance  between  modern  esta- 
blishments and  the  Jewish.  They  are  not  the  same 
thing ;  they  are  essentially  distinct.  There  are  two 
points  of  difference  between  them,  of  which  each  is 
by  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  every  pretension  to  iden- 
tity. Modern  establishments  are  destitute  of  what 
formed  the  most  essential  element  of  the  Jewish  ;  and 
they  have  in  them,  as  one  of  their  own  essential 
elements,  what  the  Jewish  never  at  any  time  ad- 
mitted.' 
These  two  points  he  afterwards  explains  : — 
'  I  grant  that  Jehovah  instituted  a  national  church ; 
but  then  he  instituted  such  a  church,  with  himself  as 
the  supreme  head  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  nation;  conducting  his  administration, 
jn  both  departments,  by  a  system  of  supernatural  in- 
terposition and  immediate  manifestation  of  his  pre- 
sence and  authority,  such  as  we  mean  by  a  theo- 
cracy/ 

1 1  observe,  secondly,  the  absence  of  another  ingre- 
dient, which  is  one  of  the  very  principles,  on  which 
every  human  establishment  of  religion  must  be  con- 
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sidered  as  resting — there  was,  under  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomy, no  such  thing  as  human  legislation  in  regard  to 
religion.'1 

It  is  on  these  two  points  of  difference  that  Dr. 
Wardlaw  rests  his  conclusion — that  modern  esta- 
blishments and  the  Jewish  have  no  resemblance  or 
identity.  Now  the  least  examination  will  shew  that 
both  of  them  are  mainly  the  fictions  of  his  own  ima- 
gination. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  system  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship was  founded  by  God  himself;  and  carried  on, 
for  a  considerable  period,  by  '  supernatural  interpo- 
sitions and  immediate  manifestations/  But  these 
manifestations  were  '  the  medicine  of  the  constitu- 
tion, not  its  daily  bread.'  Only  at  intervals  was  a 
prophet  sent  to  the  church.  In  the  later  periods, 
Dr.  W.  can  point  out  neither  '  supernatural  interpo- 
sitions nor  immediate  manifestations.'  How  can  he 
maintain,  then,  that  these  formed  '  the  most  essential 
element  in  the  Jewish  establishment'?  And  the 
-Christian  system,  too,  opened,  like  the  Mosaical  dis- 
pensation, with  Divine  manifestations.  We  had  God 
speaking  to  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  we 
had  inspired  apostles  who  were  greater  than  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  we  had  miraculous  proofs  of  their  mis- 
sion and  authority.  But  under  both  systems,  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian,  these  '  interpositions  and 
manifestations,'  after  a  time,  ceased;  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  essential  parts  of  either  system.  The 
exaggerated  view  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  takes,  in  order 
to  prove  the  Jewish  church  to  be  wholly  distinct 
from    modern  establishments,  quickly  melts  away? 

1  Wardlavo's  Lectures,  p.  102—105. 
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when  compared  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred 
history. 

And  his  second  point  is  as  much  an  exaggeration 
as  the  first.  Human  legislation,  he  tells  us,  is  essential 
to  ail  modern  establishments;  but  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  human  legislation  in  the  Jewish  economy. 
Now  the  truth  is,  that  in  one  sense  human  legislation 
appears  in  both  systems ;  and  in  another  sense  it  is 
excluded  from  both.  And  the  facts  of  the  case,  when 
carefully  examined,  only  prove  resemblance,  where 
Dr.  Wardlaw  would  exhibit  an  opposition. 

Human  legislation,  in  matters  of  detail,  existed  in 
the  Jewish  church.  This  we  see  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  such  as  Exod.  xviii.  19—22 ;  1  Kings  ii.  26 ; 
2  Kings  xii.  7—10;  xvi.  10—15;  1  Chron.  xiii.  1—4; 
xxv.  1;  2  Chron.  vii.  7;  viii.  12 — 14;  xxiv.  9;  xxx. 
2,3:  Nehem.  x.  32.  And  it  is  only  in  like  matters 
that  human  legislation  is  admitted,  in  the  system  of 
modern  establishments  for  which  we  contend.  That 
ambitious  and  worldly  rulers  may  have  often  trans- 
gressed this  limit,  and  usurped  an  authority  to  which 
they  had  no  just  claim,  forms  no  argument  against 
the  true  principle  of  a  national  church.  The  abuse 
of  a  principle — we  are  obliged  perpetually  to  repeat, 
— can  form  no  just  ground  of  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple itself. 

In  both  of  these  points,  then,  the  Divine  Headship 
of  the  Jewish  church,  and  the  human  legislation  im- 
puted to  modern  churches,  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  created, 
by  exaggerated  statements,  that  contrast  or  opposi- 
tion on  which  he  relies. 

But  why,  let  us  ask,  did  not  Dr.  Wardlaw  look 
into  the  New  Testament— for  which  he  shews  such  a 
preference — for  a  truer  view  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
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ject?  He  would  have  found  a  Jewish  establishment 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Moses  ;  and  he  would 
also  have  seen  the  light,  in  which  it  was  viewed  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles. 

He  describes  the  Jewish  church  as  being  distin- 
guished by  *  a  system  of  supernatural  interposition 
and  immediate  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence.' 
Can  he  shew  us  any  traces  of  these  things  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord's  own  appearance  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, is  not  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Jewish  church, 
in  the  gospels,  totally  different  from  that  which  it 
bears  in  the  Old  Testament?  The  synagogues;  the 
rulers  and  the  scribes ;  the  pharisees  and  sadducees, 
all  exhibit  a  totally  altered  system  of  ecclesiastical 
economy. 

Yet  it  is  to  this  new  and  altered  state  of  things  that 
our  Lord  conforms  himself.  "  The  scribes  and  phari- 
sees," says  he,  "  sit  in  Moses'  seat:  all  therefore, 
WHATSOEVER  they  bid  you  observe,  that  OBSERVE  AND 
do."  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.)  Is  it  possible  for  an  in- 
junction to  be  more  explicit?  And  his  practice  was 
equally  in  conformity  with  the  church  system  of  the 
time.  "  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  IN  THEIR 
SYNAGOGUES,  and  -preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom" 
(Matt.  iv.  23.)  "  And  when  he  came  to  Nazareth, — as 
His  CUSTOM  was, — he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read."  (Luke  iv.  16.) 
And  his  apostles  followed  in  his  steps.  Immediately 
upon  Paul's  conversion,  "  he  preached  Christ  IN  THE 
synagogues  ;  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."  (Acts  ix. 
20.)  At  Salamis,  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  preached  the 
word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews."  And  the 
like  is  recorded  in  various  places  throughout  the 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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Now  Dr.  Wardlaw's  main  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  case  of  the  Jews  into  the  present 
argument,  is — that  the  Jewish  establishment  was 
wholly  incapable  of  being  imitated.  *  It  will  not  do,' 
he  says,  '  to  call  that  imitation,  in  which  the  very 
essence  of  the  thing  imitated  is  of  necessity  wanting/ 
And  that  very  essence  he  describes  to  be,  '  a  system 
of  supernatural  interposition  and  immediate  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  presence.'  We  reply,  that 
these  did  not  form  '  the  very  essence'  of  the  Jewish 
church.  So  far  from  it — they  did  not  even  exist  in 
it  in  our  Lord's  days ;  and  yet  by  Him  and  his  apostles 
was  the  legitimate  authority  of  that  church  fully  re- 
cognised.   (Matt,  xxiii.  2  ;  Acts  xxiii.  5.) 

But  further ;  were  we  even  under  the  necessity  of 
admitting  that  the  Jewish  church  was  so  entirely 
per  se,  that  all  imitation  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  should  still  be  prepared  resolutely  to  deny 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  further  and  most  illegitimate  conclu- 
sion ;  that,  because  we  cannot  copy  this  system  as  a 
model,  therefore  we  are  precluded  from  studying  it, 
as  a.  fact,  and  a  fact  fraught  with  instruction. 

There  are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  multitude  of 
narrations  conveying  principles.  The  deeds  cannot 
be  imitated ;  but  the  governing  motives  may.  And 
we  wonder  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  that  in  divers  of  his  anathemas  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  Establishment,  he  "  reproacheth  the  Lord; ' 
(Numb.  xv.  30.)  and  must  either  prove  to  us,  that  the 
eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong  have  experienced  a 
change,  or  confess  that  he  has  '  spoken  presumptu- 
ously '  in  the  vehemence  of  his  censures. 

When,  for  instance,  he  indulges  in  such  language 
as  this : — 
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*  That  the  church's  cause  must  be  indebted  for  its 
support  to  extortion  from  his  enemies — that  the 
subjects  of  the  god  of  this  world  must  be  taxed,  and 
their  coffers  forcibly  unlocked,  for  the  replenishing 
of  the  treasury  of  the  God  of  Zion— This  is  the 
church's  shame — her  burning  shame  ! ' — '  the  church 
distrusting  and  dishonouring  her  Lord,  and  doing 
despite  to  all  the  principles  of  his  kingdom.'  (p.  97.) 

'  We  aim  at  justice  between  man  and  man,  in  the 
most  sacred  of  all  the  departments  of  human  rela- 
tion ;  for  the  duty  of  every  man  to  maintain  his  own 
religious  principles,  in  his  own  way,  and  by  his  own 
resources ;  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  full 
freedom  in  doing  so,  and  full  exemption  from  every 
interference  with  his  conscience  in  the  appropriation 
of  his  property.'  (p.  227.) 

'  We  do  not  thank  a  thief  for  restoring  our  stolen 
goods.  As  little  do  we  thank  a  despot,  or  a  bigot, 
for  conceding  to  us  a  right,  which  he  had  no  more 
title  to  withhold,  than  the  thief  had  to  abstract  our 
property.'  '  No  bounty  in  favour  of  one  sect ;  and 
no  unjust  exactions  in  its  support  from  others.' 
(p.  254,  5.) 

*  The  languor  of  Christian  charity  has  been  in- 
duced, in  no  small  degree,  by  the  soporific  of  an 
Establishment.  It  is  the  hand  of  the  state,  that  has 
strewed  the  poppies  over  the  church.'  (p.  298.) 

'  The  native  and  necessary  result  of  all  Establish- 
ments is — an  immensity  of  merely  nominal  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  false  confi- 
dence and  self-deception.  They  necessarily  operate 
as  a  bounty  on  simulation, — a  premium  on  confor- 
mity.' (p.  318.) 

All  these  hard  things  Dr.  Wardlaw  quietly  writes 
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down,  and  deliberately  repeats,  after  he  had  ad- 
mitted that  '  there  was  a  national  Establishment  in 
Israel ' ! 

He  concedes — for  he  cannot  deny — that  God  him- 
self established  a  church  in  that  nation  ;  and  yet  he 
ventures  to  assert  of  all  establishments  alike — that 
1  they  necessarily  operate  as  a  bounty  on  simula- 
tion ; '  that  they  '  induce  a  langouron  Christian  cha- 
rity ; '  that  they  *  unjustly  exact '  what  it  is  '  theft ' 
to  '  abstract ;'  that  they  violate  '  justice  between 
man  and  man/  '  extorting  support  from  the  enemies 
of  religion/  and  thereby  '  dishonouring  God,  and 
doing  despite  to  all  the  principles  of  his  kingdom/ 
All  these  evil  qualities  and  evil  deeds  are  laid  to  the 
charge  of  all  establishments  alike ;  and  yet  it  is 
admitted,  in  the  same  breath,  that  God  himself 
sanctioned  and  approved  a  National  Establishment 
in  Israel !  How  can  Dr.  Wardlaw  escape  the  edge 
of  his  own  rebuke? — 

'  Had  he  only  reviled  what  was  human,  it  might 
have  been  presumption  on  our  part  to  find  fault/  but 
'  my  heart  has  been  heavy  at  the  thought  of  a  min- 
ister of  Christ  treating  in  a  manner  so  bitterly  con- 
temptuous a  Divinely-sanctioned  principle.  I  should 
think  I  needed  for  it  the  virtue  of  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling, had  I  the  charge  of  such  presumption  upon  my 
conscience.'1 

1  Wardlaw'1  s  Lectures,  p.  263. 
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IV. 


OF     CHURCH     ESTABLISHMENTS      IN      GENERAL  :     THE 
RESPONSIBILITY   OF  RULERS. 

We  have  already  cheerfully  admitted  all  that  Dr. 
Wardlaw  could  desire  to  assert — as  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  holy  scripture,  and  as  to  the  obligation 
under  which  the  Christian  inquirer  lies,  to  draw  his 
principles  of  action  from  that  source,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  even  to  the  exclusion,  when  any  discre- 
pancy appears,  of  all  seemingly  opposing  judgments. 

There  is,  however,  another  source,  to  which,  when 
scripture  is  silent,  the  student  may  recur  for  a  de- 
cision ;  and  when  scripture  speaks,  for  a  confirmation 
of  its  sentence.  We  allude  to  Christian  ethics,  pro- 
perly so  called. 

The  reader  will  instantly  comprehend  our  mean- 
ing, when  we  say,  that  could  it  have  so  happened, 
that  the  whole  of  God's  word  furnished  no  single 
sentence  of  definite  instruction,  nor  one  solitary  fact 
by  way  of  example,  in  this  matter — it  would  then 
have  been   safe  and  justifiable,  in  that  silence,  to 
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have  listened  to  the  voice  of  fair  ethical  'deduction, 
when  it  taught  us,  that  rulers,  like  other  men,  were 
responsible  to  God  for  all  the  talents  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  were  therefore  bound  to  honour  and  glorify 
Him  in  their  official  capacities  ;  by  promoting  His  wor- 
ship, and  instructing  their  people  in  His  fear,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  magisterial  and  legislatorial  power  and 
authority* 

But  we  have  already  seen  this  principle  esta- 
blished by  the  express  word  of  God.  Our  present 
inquiry,  therefore,  is  only  subsidiary,  and  intended 
to  shew,  that  the  moral  law,  written  in  every  man's 
conscience,  would  have  enforced  this  duty,  even  had 
scripture  itself  been  silent. 

We  must  prefer,  however,  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  subject,  a  serious  complaint  against  Dr. 
Wardlaw.  He  cannot  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
principle  generally  asserted  by  churchmen.  Why, 
then,  does  he — instead  of  fairly  meeting  that  prin- 
ciple— invent  an  absurdity  of  his  own  ;  ascribe  it  to 
his  opponents  indiscriminately,  and  then  proceed 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  warmth,  to  batter 
to  pieces  the  fiction  he  himself  had  framed  ? 

In  one  page  he  tells  us,  '  that  a  more  extraor- 
dinary and  self-contradictory  anomaly  cannot  be 
imagined  by  the  human  mind,  than  that  of  a  commu- 
nity placing  over  themselves  a  governor,  one  of  whose 
official  prerogatives  it  shall  be,  to  dictate  to  them  their 
religion  ! ' 1 

In  another,  he  speaks  of  '  that  insufferable  out- 
rage on  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  mankind, 
— the  investiture  of  the  civil    magistrate   with  the 

1  Wardlaw's  Lectures,  p.  154. 
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prerogative  of  authoritatively  choosing  a  religion  for 
his  people.' 1 

And  throughout  the  whole  of  his  fourth  Lecture, 
the  same  misrepresentation  is  persevered  in— that 
churchmen  claim  for  the  civil  ruler  the  prerogative  of 
choosing  a  religion  for  his  subjects. 

Now  Dr.  Wardlaw  may  think  it  a  very  fit  and 
proper  thing,  to  charge  his  opponents  with  «  all  but 
infinite  absurdity/  and  with  '  outraging  the  reason 
and  common  sense  of  mankind/  when  the  doctrine 
he  attributes  to  them  is  the  mere  creation  of  his  own 
fancy ; — but  for  our  parts  we  must  call  for  proof, 
that  the  said  '  absurdity'  has  ever  been  maintained 
by  any  one  writer  on  behalf  of  establishments,  pos- 
sessed of  the  least  credit.  Till  this  proof  is  fur- 
nished— and  it  ought  to  have  accompanied  the 
charge — we  can  only  meet  the  imputation  with  a 
direct  and  an  indignant  denial. 

We  know  nothing  of  any  right,  possessed  or 
claimed  by  any  civil  governor  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  to  '  choose  a  religion '  for  his  people.  And 
more,  we  not  only  concede  no  such  prerogative  to 
the  ruler,  but  we  deny  the  right  altogether,  whether 
claimed  by  ruler  or  by  people.  To  '  choose  a  reli- 
gion'!— there  is  an  irreverence,  a  lurking  infidelity 
in  the  phrase,  which  is  quite  repulsive.  What  living 
man  is  there,  be  he  prince  or  peasant,  that  has  any 
right  to  '  choose  a  religion?/  The  word,  indeed,  is 
apparently  employed  in  a  similar  sense,  in  Josh. 
xxiv.  15.  and  1  Kings  xviii.  21.  but  it  is  only  ap- 
parently* And  preachers  may  not  unfrequently  be 
found  to  adopt  the  same  form  of  speech,  and  to  call 

1   Wardlaw' 's  Lectures,  p.  155. 
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upon  their  hearers  to  '  choose  between  heaven  and 
hell.'  But  they  do  not  thereby  mean  to  imply,  any 
more  than  did  Joshua,  that  the  people  have  indeed 
a  right  to  reject  God  if  they  thought  proper,  and  to 
adopt  idols  in  his  room. 

But  enough  of  these  exaggerations.  In  one  thing 
Dr.  Wardlaw  is  at  least  consistent ;— to  wit,  that 
he  never  fairly  meets  the  arguments  of  churchmen, 
as  stated  by  themselves,  and  without  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  constantly  either  misunderstands  or  mis- 
states them.  Their  scripture  argument  he  appeared 
never  to  have  heard  of,  and  therefore  invented  one 
for  them,  of  a  very  convenient  kind  for  his  own 
purposes.  In  like  manner  he  now  puts  an  hypo- 
thesis into  their  mouths,  of  which  they  are  wholly 
guiltless ;  while  the  principle  which  they  do  constantly 
assert  and  maintain,  is  scarcely  alluded  to  in  his 
pages.    That  principle  is, 

The  responsibility  of  rulers,  to  employ  their  power  and 
influence,  efficiently  and  decidedly ',  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  best  interests  of  their  people. 

The  only  argument  worth  the  least  consideration, 
advanced  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  fourth  lecture,  which  is 
devoted  to  this  topic,  is,  that  rulers  may  be,  and  in 
fact,  often  are,  irreligious  men,  and  of  course  not  pro- 
perly capable  of  acting  on  this  principle. 

But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  of 
God,  and  Christian  ethics  generally,  can  only  lay 
down  rules  for  men  as  Christians.  The  Bible  enjoins 
nothing  upon  Mahometans,  remaining  such,  or  upon 
heathens,  continuing  in  heathenism.  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
in  fact,  admits  the  real  force  of  our  reply,  when  he 
observes,  that, 

*  The  absence,  indeed,  of  Christian  principle  in 
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others,  does  not  obliterate  the  obligation  ;  any  more 
than  the  obligation  to  aught  that  is  good  is  obliter- 
ated by  the  want  of  moral  principle,  or  a  right  dispo- 
sition of  heart  towards  the  doing  of  it.' l  And  Baxter 
had  already  made  a  similar  remark  : — 

*  It  is  aptitude  to  do  the  duty  of  his  place  which  a 
heathen  wanteth  ;  and  he  wanteth  it  culpably.  The 
question  is  of  the  like  nature  with  that,  whether  an 
ignorant  minister  be  bound  to  preach,  who  is  unable 
or  heretical.  It  is  aptitude  that  he  wanteth,  and  not 
authority  or  obligation*  His  obligation  stands  in 
this  order,  first  to  get  abilities,  and  then  to  preach. 
And  so  in  the  other  case/ 

And,  this  apparent  difficulty  being  removed,  there 
is  no  other  objection  of  the  slightest  validity,  to  our 
full  principle.  That  principle  is  drawn  from  the 
Bible  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Bible 
can  only  prescribe  laws  for  Christians,  as  such  ;  not 
for  heathens,  or  for  infidels. 

The  Bible,  then,  speaks  to  a  Christian  ruler,  as 
such;  and  the  Christian  ruler,  as  such,  opens  the 
Bible  for  instructions  as  to  his  peculiar  duty,  under 
his  peculiar  circumstances.  The  modern  noncon- 
formist, indeed,  would  tell  him,  that  the  word  of  God 
says  nothing  to  rulers,  as  such.  But  his  own  senses 
will  quickly  convince  him  of  the  contrary,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  open  any  one  book  of 
scripture,  in  which  some  direct  reference  is  not  made, 
or  example  afforded,  as  to  the  duty  of  persons  in  his 
station. 

The  key  to  the  whole  question,  however,  will  be 
found  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  character  and 

1  Wardlaie's  Lectures,  p.  152. 
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obligations  of  the  gospel.  The  main  thing  is,  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  Christianity  is  the  one  all-important  and 
paramount  concern,  whether  individuals  or  nations 
are  in  question.  It  is  to  every  single  member  of  the 
commonwealth  a  matter  of  far  more  real  interest  than 
all  other  things  taken  together  ;  for  in  it  is  involved 
nothing  less  than  eternal  life!  and  in  its  rejection 
nothing  short  of  eternal  destruction.  And  to  the 
community  at  large  it  has  that  lower  but  still  mo- 
mentous importance,  which  arises  from  its  inevitable 
influence  on  morals,  order,  peace,  and  civilization. 
A  single  glance  over  the  earth's  surface,  and  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  of  the  state  of  England  with  that 
of  Turkey,  or  Burmah,  or  Ashantee,  will  sufficiently 
•establish  this  point.  The  language  of  Dr.  Dwight 
is  abundantly  borne  out  by  incontestible  facts,  when 
he  says,  that  '  religion  is  the  only  great  preventa- 
tive of  crime,  and  contributes  more,  in  a  far  more 
durable  manner,  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society,  than  the  judge  and  the  sheriff,  the  gaol  and 
the  gibbet  united/ 

A  ruler,  then,  being  bound  to  use  the  best  and  most 
effectual  means  in  his  power  to  promote  the  morals, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  happiness  of  his  people,  is 
bound  to  adopt  and  promote,  as  beyond  all  compa- 
rison the  most  effectual  means—the  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  religion. 

A  ruler  being  bound  to  care  for  his  people  in  all 
respects,  in  their  greater  as  well  as  in  their  lesser 
interests,  is  consequently  under  an  unquestionable 
obligation  to  place  before  them,  in  a  large  and  suffi- 
cient manner,  that  religion  upon  which  the  eternal 
happiness  of  every  individual  among  them  depends. 

And  lastly,  a  ruler  who  knows  the  real  nature  of 
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his  own  position — that  he  is  placed  in  the  station 
which  he  fills  by  Him  who  is  "  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth  "—and  that  he  must  assuredly  one 
day  yield  up  to  Him  an  account  of  all  the  ten  talents 
which  have  been  committed  to  his  charge— must  feel, 
that  his  first  and  most  incumbent  duty  is  to  "  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God  :  "  and  that  that  glory  is  best 
promoted  by  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

Under  these  three  clear  and  unquestionable  laws 
of  action,  it  surely  seems  an  irresistible  duty  on  the 
part  of  every  sovereign  professing  to  believe  the 
Bible,  to  act  in  his  regal  capacity,  as  a  Christian. 
And  thus  did  the  first  Christian  sovereigns  view  the 
question.  How,  indeed,  could  they  do  otherwise  1» 
It  is  pleaded,  in  the  present  day,  by  some  dissenting 
writers,  that  "  the  monarch  may  patronize  religion 
without  establishing  it,  in  the  same  way  as  he  pa- 
tronizes any  other  good  cause."  But  this  way  of 
supporting  religion,  by  an  annual  subscription  from 
the  privy  purse  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
never  occurred  to  Constantine,  nor  to  Theodosius, 
nor  to  any  other  of  the  first  Christian  emperors. 
How,  indeed,  should  it?  They  were  emperors,  nor 
were  they  accustomed  to  assume  a  private  character. 
And  when  they  perceived  the  Divine  authority  of  thfe 
scriptures,  they  received  the  dictates  of  those  in- 
spired writings  in  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
words.  They  there  found  Christ  declaring,  that  it 
is  by  Him  "  kings  reign,  and  princes,  yea,  all  the 
judges  of  the  earth."  They  also  found  that  to  be  the 
nursing  father  of  the  church  was  the  highest  honour 
of  a  crowned  head.  They  also  found,  that  every 
ruler  or  prince,  who,  in  those  writings,  received  the 
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approbation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  in  some  way  or 
other  active  in  promoting,  by  his  sovereign  autho- 
rity, the  interests  of  the  church.  What  could  be 
more  clear,  then,  than  the  line  thus  marked  out  be- 
fore them  ? 

They  could  not  but  observe,  also,  that  in  the  Jewish 
church  a  sufficient  maintenance  was  provided  by  law, 
— a  law,  too,  dictated  by  God  himself— for  the  minis- 
ters of  the  sanctuary.  They  would  further  perceive, 
that  in  the  New  Testament  church  prophesied  of  by 
Ezekiel,  a  similar  provision  was  made.  And  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (1  Cor.  ix.  8.)  they 
would  find  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  referring 
to  these  very  points  in  the  former  dispensation,  and 
quoting  them  as  of  binding  authority  on  the  Christian 
church. 

With  all  these  things  before  their  eyes,  is  it  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  first  Christian  emperors 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  they  did  act? 
The  refinements  of  the  present  day  they  could  not 
anticipate.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  'privy  purse,' 
or  of  '  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  If  it  seemed 
to  be  their  duty — and  that  it  did  so  seem  we  are  well 
aware— to  provide  for  the  Christian  instruction  of 
their  people,  they  had  but  to  issue  their  mandates,  and 
the  provision  was  made.  A  dissenting  writer  already 
quoted  is  obliged  to  admit,  that  '  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  ruler  ought,  like  any  other  person,  to 
devote  the  means  which  he  possesses  to  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  the  cause  of  religion/  Con- 
stantine  and  Theodosius  did  so  devote  the  means 
which  they  possessed.  But  those  means  were,  the 
imperial  authority  and  the  imperial  revenues.  If 
they  had  been  told,  that  it  was  their  duty  not  to  em- 
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ploy  these  means,  they  would  have  been  quite  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  objector's  meaning. 

In  fact,  these  hair-splitting  theories  never  have 
been,  nor  ever  can  be,  even  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  They  are  utterly  without  foundation, 
either  in  scripture  or  in  common  sense,  and  they 
have  never  yet  entered  into  any  scheme  of  govern- 
ment that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  remark,  that  the  plain,  obvious, 
and  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  is  supported 
by  two  authorities  which  ought  to  have  weight  with 
Dissenters.    They  are  these : — 

1.  All  the  father's  of  non- conformity ,  in  its  earliest 
and  brightest  days.  Take  a  few  instances  of  this 
kind: — 

Dr.  Owen — perhaps  the  very  first  name  that  the 
non-conformists  can  boast — when  preaching  before 
the  long  parliament,  delivered  himself,  on  this  point, 
in  the  following  language : — 

'  Some  think/  says  he,  '  if  you  (the  parliament) 
were  well  settled,  you  ought  not,  as  rulers  of  the 
nation,  to  put  forth  your  power  for  the  interest  of 
Christ.  The  good  Lord  keep  your  hearts  from  that 
apprehension !  Have  you  ever,  in  your  affairs,  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  the  promises  of  God? 
Have  you  in  times  of  greatest  distress  been  refreshed 
with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  you  have  sought  the 
advancement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  owned  '  The  cause,7  as  the  Head 
of  his  church  ?  Do  not  now  profess  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Him :  had  he  so  professed  of  you  and 
your  affairs,  what  had  been  your  portion  long  since?' 
Again :  *  If  it  once  comes  to  this,  that  you  shall  say, 
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you  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  as  rulers  of  the 
nation,  God  will  quickly  manifest  that  he  hath  no- 
thing to  do  with  you  as  rulers  of  the  nation.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  take  care  that  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  in  all 
the  necessary  concernments  of  it,  may  be  protected, 
preserved,  propagated,  to  and  among  the  people  over 
which  God  hath  set  you.  If  a  father,  as  a  father, 
is  bound  to  do  what  answers  this,  in  his  own  family, 
unto  his  children  ;  a  master,  as  a  master,  to  his  ser- 
vants :  if  you  will  justify  yourselves  as  fathers  or 
rulers  of  your  country,  you'll  find  in  your  attempt 
this  to  be  incumbent  on  you." 

John  Howe,  also  one  of  their  greatest  names,  in 
his  sermons  on  the  yet  future  but  expected  prosperity 
of  the  church,  looks  to  see  this  prosperity  brought 
about — "  First,  by  means  of  the  kings  and  potentates 
of  the  earth.  And  think  how  it  will  be  if  such  scrip- 
tures come  to  have  a  fuller  accomplishment  than  they 
have  ever  yet  had ;  when  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  kings  shall  be  nursing-fathers,  and  queens 
nursing-mothers;  when  the  church  shall  suck  the 
breast  of  kings  ;  when  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
be  by  them  brought  into  it.  Think  whether  this  will 
not  do  much  to  the  making  of  a  happy  state,  as  to 
the  interest  of  religion  in  the  world,"  &c. 

Entertaining  exactly  the  same  view,  Flavel,  whose 
rank  as  a  Christian  classic  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  Owen  or  Howe,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism,  replies  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
duty  of  political  fathers  or  magistrates,  to  their  poli- 
tical children,  or  subjects?  "  in  the  following  words  : 
"  It  is  to  rule  and  govern  the  people  over  whom  God 
hath  set  them,  with  wisdom  ;  carefully  providing  for 
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their  souls,  in  every  place  of  their  dominion.  "  And 
they  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law 
of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  about  through  all  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  the  people."  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  9.) 

And  the  leading  dissenting  commentator,  Matthew 
Henry,  in  his  remarks  on  the  same  passage  which 
Flavel  had  quoted,  observes  of  Jehoshaphat,  "  What 
a  useful  man  he  was ;  not  only  a  good  man,  but  a 
good  king : — he  was  not  only  good  himself,  but  did 
-good  in  his  generation.  First,  he  took  away  the 
teachers  of  lies  ;  and,  secondly,  he  sent  forth  teachers 
of  truth." 

Lastly,  Baxter,  another  of  their  most  eminent  men, 
in  his  Christian  Directory,  when  addressing  civil  rulers, 
says,  "  Let  none  persuade  you  you  are  such  terres- 
trial animals  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
heavenly  concernments  of  your  subjects.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  temporal  happiness  to  any  people, 
but  what  tendeth  to  the  happiness  of  their  souls  :  and 
it  must  be  thereby  measured,  and  thence  be  esti- 
mated. Let  all  things  in  God's  worship  be  done  to 
edification;  decently,  and  in  order;  but  see  that  the 
ornaments  or  the  garments  of  religion  be  never  used 
against  the  substance.  The  very  work  and  end  of 
your  office  is,  that  under  your  government  the  people 
may  live  quietly  and  peaceably,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty." 

So  entirely  opposed,  then,  were  all  these  truly  great 
men,  in  whose  well-earned  reputation  the  dissenters 
of  modern  days  delight  to  clothe  themselves,  to  that 
notion  which  has  of  late  been  promulgated,  of  the 
"  antichristian  nature  of  the  alliance  between  church 
and  state." 
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But  further,  we  must  observe  that  exactly  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  is  taken  : — 

2.  By  modern  dissenters  themselves,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  removed  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  present  controversy. 

The  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
among  whom  are  found  nearly  all  those  writers  and 
preachers  who  are  now  so  actively  denouncing  all 
'  connexion  between  church  and  state,'  and  all  '  in- 
terference of  rulers  in  matters  of  religion/ — these 
very  directors  found  no  difficulty  in  writing  to  the 
sovereign  of  a  Polynesian  state,  "  advising  him  to 
banish  the  national  idol,  and  to  attend  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionaries."  l  And  when  two  of  their 
body  were  deputed  to  make  an  official  visit  to  these 
islands,  they  report,  "  We  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  king  (of  Hawaii),  in  which  we  urged  upon  him 
the  propriety  of  publicly  adopting  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  his  dominions"*  And  we  find  that  one  of 
the  sovereigns  ordered  the  headmen  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts under  his  command  to  have  it  proclaimed,  by 
a  herald,  "  All  people  must  regard  the  Sabbath  ; 
where  schools  are  established,  all  the  people  must 
learn. "  Nay,  these  same  gentlemen  cannot  conclude 
their  view  of  the  state  of  New  Holland  without  ob- 
serving that  "  The  want  of  regular  means  of  grace 
among  our  own  countrymen  and  their  families  (colo- 
nists as  well  as  convicts)  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  the  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  course  of 
clearance,  and  where  population  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, must  be  accompanied  by  evils,  daily  growing 
more  inveterate  and  difficult  to  remedy ;  even  when 

1  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  528. 

2  Tyerman's  and  Bonnet's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 
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greater  exertions  shall  be  made  to  maintain  and 
propagate  Christianity  among  the  progeny  of  those 
who  are  in  courtesy  called  Christians,  who  constitute 
no  small  part  of  the  aggregate  community  here. 
Scattered,  however,  among  the  remote  villages  and 
farms,  there  are  numbers  of  young  people  who  would 
be  glad  to  hear  the  gospel,  had  they  the  opportunity. 
We  merely  state  the  fact,  laying  the  shame  at  no 
man's  door.  It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
Protestant  governments  take  so  little  care  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  wherever  they  carry  their 
arms,  their  commerce,  or  their  arts  in  colonization." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  even  nonconformists 
themselves,  when  placed  in  circumstances  which 
allow  them  to  take  a  rational  view  of  the  question, 
quickly  abandon  all  their  refinements  and  distinc- 
tions, and  talk  no  more  of  monarchs  '  patronizing 
religion,  without  establishing  it.'  They  can  see  then, 
when  no  petty  jealousies  dim  their  sight,  that  the 
chief  means  possessed  by  a  sovereign, — the  main 
part  of  the  "  ten  talents  "  intrusted  to  his  care,  con- 
sists in  his  regal  power,  and  influence,  and  autho- 
rity ;  and  that  to  place  all  these  means  in  abeyance 
when  any  subject  connected  with  religion  came  be- 
fore him,  would  be  as  irrational  and  as  blameable  as 
any  sin  of  omission  could  possibly  be. 

But  there  is  one  objection  more,  on  which  it  may 
be  advisable  to  add  a  few  words.  It  is  said  by  Mr. 
James,  "  If  the  obligation  of  the  monarch  to  pro- 
vide a  religion  for  his  people,  rests  on  his  regal  rela- 
tion to  them,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  all  sovereigns  to 
do  this ;  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey  must  establish 
Mohammedanism  ;  the  emperor  of  China,  Paganism  ; 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Popery." 
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The  objector  has  here  fairly  perplexed  himself,  as 
multitudes  before  him  have  done,  in  the  maze  of 
modern  "  liberality."  His  whole  argument  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  (which  like  most  "  liberal "  as- 
sumptions., is  false)— that  there  are  a  multitude  of 
religions  in  the  world,  of  nearly  equal  value  and 
authority;  and  that,  as  Lord  Brougham  once  argued, 
— "  a  man  ought  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  reli- 
gious belief,  than  for  the  colour  of  his  skin/' 

But  a  Christian  minister  is  highly  censurable  who 
permits  himself  thus  to  tamper  with  the  truth  of  God. 
He  ought  to  know  that  there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  that  that  religion  is  founded 
on  God's  own  revelation,  and  has  "a  right  to  demand 
every  man's  assent  and  obedience. 

The  argument  from  external  circumstances,  or  from 
facts  around  us  which  seem  to  present  difficulties, 
more  commonly  leads  to  dangerous  than  to  safe  con- 
clusions. The  doubt,  for  instance,  touching  the  ul- 
timate fate  of  the  heathen,  is  one  which  Satan  and  his 
emissaries  are  very  fond  of  proposing ;  and  the  only 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is,  that 
as  we  ourselves  are  not  heathen, — so  we,  at  least,  have 
had  the  Bible  put  into  our  hands,  and  must  be  judged 
at  last,  by  our  obedience  or  disobedience  to  its  injunc- 
tions. And  the  present  objection  is  a  very  similar  one. 
The  kind  of  obligation  that  may  rest  upon  an  hea- 
then ruler,  as  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  peo- 
ple, it  may  be  difficult  to  define  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  understand,  that  a  ruler  or  legislator  who 
has  had  the  word  of  God  put  into  his  hands,  has 
thereby  come  under  its  authority,  and  must  yield 
obedience  to  its  laws,  or  abide  the  fearful  conse- 
quences. 
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This  difficulty,  however,  although  even  Dr.  Ward- 
law  has  condescended  to  make  use  of  it,  will  hardly 
be  urged  by  dissenters,  if  they  are  compelled  to  follow 
it  out  to  its  full  and  legitimate  results.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  for  instance,  in  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  is  not  denied  by  Dr.  W.  or  any  of  their 
writers,  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  parents,  and 
Dr.  W.  expressly  admits,  that  "  the  absence  of  Chris- 
tian principle  does  not  obliterate  the  obligation." 

Now  when  we  extend  this  principle,  and  allege 
that  it  is  also  the  duty  of  rulers  and  legislators  to 
provide  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  all  their 
people,  it  is  objected,  that  "  if  this  be  the  duty  of 
kings  and  rulers,  it  must  be  equally  the  duty  of  all 
kings,  for  all  think,  or  profess  to  think,  their  own  re- 
ligion to  be  the  true  one."  Apply,  then,  the  same 
principle  to  education.  Will  you  say  that  if  it  be 
the  duty  of  parents  to  instruct  their  children  in  reli- 
gion, this  duty  must  be  universal,  and  irrespective 
of  creeds  ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  duty  in  a  Turkish 
parent  to  instruct  his  children  in  all  the  blasphemies 
of  the  Koran  ;  and  a  duty  in  the  Indian  parent  to 
teach  his  son  all  the  obscenities  of  Hindooism  ? 

The  vice  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  is,  that  it  places 
truth  and  falsehood  on  a  level,  and  assumes  the  equa- 
lity of  their  pretensions.  Starting  thus,  with  a  fun- 
damental error,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  arrive 
at  any  other  than  the  most  perplexing  conclusions. 
The  only  way  out  of  the  confusion  is,  to  call  to  mind 
that  "  duty  "  and  "  obligation  "  are  terms,  which  are 
connected  with  truth  alone,  and  that  till  we  have 
discovered  this,  and  thus  fixed  upon  a  safe  starting- 
point,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  reasoning  to  any  satisfac- 
tory result. 
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The  remainder  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  fourth  lecture  is 
filled  with  the  usual  objections  touching  the  personal 
characters  and  acts  of  Henry  the  VHIth,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  The  only  weight  that  these  objections  can 
have,  arises  solely  from  the  unjustifiable  assumption 
that  churchmen  propose  to  place  the  right  of  "  choos- 
ing a  religion''  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  But 
as,  in  fact,  the  advocates  of  establishments  propose  or 
desire  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  doctor's  arguments  against  this  fiction  of  his  own 
mind,  are  of  little  real  interest  or  value. 

We  concede,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  all 
that  Dr.  W.  can  assert,  as  to  the  fact,  that  many 
rulers,  mistaking  or  exaggerating  the  limits  of  their 
authority  and  obligation,  have  attempted  "to  choose 
a  religion  for  their  subjects,"  and  have  employed  co- 
ercive means  for  the  enforcement  of  that  which  they 
had  chosen.  But  is  it  not  pitiable  to  see  so  eminent 
a  man  as  Dr.  W.  resorting  to  the  vulgar  error,  of  ar- 
guing from  the  abuse  and  distortion  of  a  principle, 
against  its  use  and  its  legitimate  authority  !  What 
single  precept  of  God's  word  may  we  not  neutralize, 
by  adopting  such  a  line  of  argument?  It  is  precisely 
in  this  way  that  the  Papists  endeavour  to  set  aside 
what  is  called  "the  right  of  private  judgment  ;  " 
that  is,  by  thrusting  into  the  foreground  a  multitude  of 
cases  in  which  men  have  outraged  and  caricatured 
the  principle.  In  fact,  there  is  no  one  principle  or  rule 
of  conduct  contained  in  God's  word  which  may  not 
be  shewn  to  be  both  absurd  and  dangerous,  if  we  form 
our  judgment  of  its  character  from  the  misapplica- 
tion and  misuse  of  it  by  erring  and  sinful  men. 

But  we  turn  from  all  such  criteria  of  right  and 
wrong.     The  word  of  God  plainly  declares  to  us  the 
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path  of  duty  ;  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  if  listened 
to  with  sincerity  and  submission,  confirms  the  de- 
clarations of  the  written  word,  and  warns  every  man, 
that  in  all  situations,  and  under  all  circumstances,  he 
is  bound  to  exert  his  whole  power,  and  influence,  and 
authority,  whether  personal  or  official,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  interests  of  all 
dependent  on  him. 
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V. 


OF   CHURCH   ESTABLISHMENTS    GENERALLY  : 
THE   LESSONS    OF   EXPERIENCE. 

Having  now  considered  the  subject  with  reference 
to  the  two  chief  guiding  principles,  the  written  word, 
and  the  voice  of  conscience, — we  next  descend  a 
step  lower,  and  enter  on  the  question,  What  have 
been  the  actual  results  of  such  experiments  as  have 
yet  been  made,  of  the  efficiency,  respectively,  of  the 
two  modes  of  propagating  Divine  Truth,  by  Establish  - 
ments,  and  by  the  Voluntary  Principle  ? 

Fully  admitting,  with  Dr.  Wardlaw,  that  "the 
previous  question  is,"  "  What  saith  the  scripture?  " — 
and  having,  we  trust,  placed  that  inquiry  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  present  discussion,  we  now  feel  at 
liberty  to  complete  our  view  by  a  reference  to  certain 
facts,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  world's  history. 
But  in  order  to  prosecute  this  investigation  in  an 
appropriate  spirit,  we  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  one 
to  whom  the  result  was  a  matter  of  deep  personal 
interest. 
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The  question  is  one  that  belongs  to  a  ruler.  Let 
us  imagine  such  an  individual,  then,  endeavouring, 
amidst  the  conflicting  statements  of  controversialists, 
to  discover  and  ascertain,  for  the  peace  of  his  own 
conscience,  his  own  path  of  duty. 

He  admits,  we  must  suppose,  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  scripture ;  and  it  is  to  God's  word  that  he 
first  applies.  But  a  candid  and  impartial  study  of 
holy  writ  seems  to  him  to  lead  to  a  very  decided 
conclusion,  that  his  duty  is,  to  be  active,  not  neutral ; 
and  to  exert  his  official  power  and  influence  to  the 
uttermost,  in  this  matter.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  course  taken  by  every  devout  ruler  whose 
history  is  given  in  holy  scripture,  and  in  every  such 
case  he  finds  God's  own  express  approbation  follow- 
ing such  a  line  of  conduct. 

Although  this  appears  to  him  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, yet,  fearful  of  a  wrong  determination,  he  pauses 
and  looks  inwards,  and  around  him,  for  such  other 
aids  as  conscience  and  experience  may  supply,  to- 
wards fixing  his  ultimate  resolve.  He  confers  with 
his  own  heart  in  the  matter.  Probably  there  is  al- 
ready a  settled  provision  of  some  sort,  in  the  greater 
portion  of  his  dominions.  But  new  provinces  are 
added,  or  new  colonies  spring  into  existence,  or  new 
towns  arise,  in  various  parts  of  the  realm  ;  and  what 
is  his  duty  with  reference  to  these  ? 

Can  it  be  his  duty,  he  asks  himself,  to  behold, 
without  interference,  the  coming  together  of  large 
masses  of  his  people,  either  in  new  resorts  of  manu- 
factures or  trade,  at  home,  or  in  infant  colonies 
abroad,— without  any  means  being  provided  for  their 
continuance  even  within  the  outward  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 
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The  growth  of  factories,  he  soon  perceives,  will 
not,  on  the  voluntary  system,  induce  the  growth  of 
churches, — nor  do  the  settlers  in  a  colony,  even  by 
thousands,  think  it  their  duty,  spontaneously  and 
unassisted  by  the  state,  to  raise  places  of  worship  for 
their  own  use.  Can  he  then,  he  asks,  witness  such 
cases  as  these,  and  satisfy  his  conscience  with  re- 
maining careless  and  inactive,  while  his  people  are 
falling  by  thousands  into  positive  and  unavoidable 
heathenism  ?  Conscience  answers,  without  hesita- 
tion, No. 

But  there  is  one  more  source  to  which  he  may 
apply,  and  the  information  deduced  from  which  he 
cannot  reasonably  reject.  This  is,  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience ;  the  history  of  what  has  been  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  at  various  periods,  and  under 
different  systems.  And  this  is  the  matter  to  which  we 
have  now  to  devote  our  attention. 

The  first  period  to  which  our  attention  is  neces- 
sarily directed,  is  that  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
church.  And  here  there  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy 
in  the  statements  of  the  opposing  parties.  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  in  his  sixth  lecture, — which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  declamatory  and  the  weakest  of  the  whole 
series, — touches  this  point  very  rapidly  and  curso- 
rily; but  with  even  more  than  his  usual  amount  of 
assumption.  He  says  of  the  voluntary  principle  in 
the  early  age,  that,  "  While  there  are  proofs  abundant 
of  the  irregularity  and  corruption  of  its  exercise,  it 
is  remarkable  that,  amidst  the  anxiety  that  has  by 
some  been  betrayed  to  muster  and  blazon  those 
proofs,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  prove  the 
one  thing  that  required  to  be  established,  its  insuffi- 
ciency."     But  to  this  passing  remark  he  adds  not  ano- 
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ther  word !  Yet  how  could  he  forget  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this  identical  point?  For 
a  long  period,  now,  have  Dr.  C.'s  statements  been 
before  the  world;  they  could  not  possibly  be  un- 
known to  Dr.  Wardlaw  ;  why,  then,  does  he  wholly 
evade  and  apparently  forget  them?  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  said : — 

"  It  is  a  far  mightier  achievement  than  may  appear 
at  first  view,  completely  to  overtake  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  land.  All  the  devices  and  traverse 
movements  of  the  many  thousand  missionaries  who, 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  lived  and  died  in  the 
cause,  failed  in  their  accomplishment.  I  beg  you  to 
recollect  that  fact,  because  it  is  one  of  chief  import- 
ance in  the  argument  for  a  religious  establishment — 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  endowments,  the  po- 
litical endowments — notwithstanding  the  advantages 
of  highly-gifted  men,  though  bordering  on  the  ages 
of  inspiration — yet  all  the  movements  in  the  three 
first  centuries  did  little  more  than  plant  Christianity 
in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  term  '  heathen  '  is  synonimous  with 
that  of  '  pagan/  which  signifies  '  countryman  ; '  it 
was  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  countrymen  (and 
those  who  lived  in  the  country)  were  still  in  this 
state  of  heathenism.  These  men  did  much  in  the 
work  of  spreading  the  gospel  externally,  but  they 
left  much  undone  in  the  work  of  spreading  it  inter- 
nally. They  had  Christianized  the  thousands  who 
lived  in  cities;  but  the  millions  of  pagans,  or  the  pea- 
santry, who  were  yet  unconverted,  evince  the  country 
to  have  been  everywhere  a  great  moral  fastness, 
which,  till  opened  up  by  an  establishment,  would  re- 
main impregnable. 
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"  Now,  this  very  opening  was  presented  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ  when  the  Roman  emperor,  whe- 
ther by  a  movement  of  faith,  or  of  philanthropy, 
or  patriotism,  made  territorial  distribution  of  them 
over  his  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  assigned  a 
territorial  revenue  for  the  labourers  of  this  extensive 
vineyard ;  and  so  enabled  each  to  set  himself  down 
in  his  little  vicinity,  the  families  of  which  he  could 
assemble  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  piety  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  among  whom  he  could  expatiate, 
through  the  week,  in  all  the  offices  of  attention  and 
Christian  kindness.  Such  an  offer,  whether  Chris- 
tianly  or  politically  made  on  the  one  side,  could 
most  Christianly  be  accepted  and  rejoiced  in  by  the 
other.  It  extended  inconceivably  the  powers  and 
the  opportunities  of  usefulness  ;  it  brought  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  into  contact  with  myriads  more  of 
imperishable  spirits :  and,  with  as  holy  a  fervour  as 
ever  gladdened  the  breast  of  the  devoted  missionary 
when  the  means  of  an  ampler  service  in  the  Re- 
deemer's cause  were  put  into  his  hands,  might  the 
church  in  these  days  have  raised  to  heaven  her  ori- 
sons of  purest  gratitude,  that  kings  at  length  had 
become  its  nursing-fathers,  and  opened  up  to  us  the 
plentiful  harvest  of  all  their  population." 

Was  it  candid  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  thus  conveniently 
to  forget  this  statement  of  the  writer  who  he  had 
especially  set  himself  to  refute ;  and  to  glance  over 
the  question  at  issue  with  the  remark,  that  "no  at- 
tempt had  ever  been  made  to  prove  the  one  thing  re- 
quired to  be  established,  the  insufficiency"  of  the 
Voluntary  Principle. 

But  possibly  someone  may  say,  *  Well,  but  here 
is  merely  assertion  against  assertion,   Dr.  Wardlaw 
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against  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  nothing  proved  on  either 
side.'  We  answer,  that  the  statement  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers is  far  more  distinct,  and  definite,  and  positive 
than  that  of  his  opponent ;  but  that  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  upon  Dr.  Wardlaw  that  the  onus 
lies.  He  devotes  a  lecture  to  prove  the  '  efficiency  of 
the  voluntary  principle.'  It  is  for  him  to  establish, 
not  to  assume  this  fact.  He  is  not  to  call  upon  us  to 
prove  a  negative.  Yet  not  an  iota  of  proof  does  he 
adduce.  He  asserts,  indeed,  that  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  the  apostles,  "  the  gospel  evinced  its  in- 
herent, expansive  energies."  It  did  so,  and  we  shall 
be  ready  enough  to  admit,  that  if  we  had  apostles 
among  us  now,  needing  no  education  for  their  work  ; 
preaching  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  enforcing 
their  mandates  by  supernatural  deeds, — it  might  be 
needless  to  talk  about  national  establishments.  But 
we  do  not  live  in  such  times.  We  live  in  times  es- 
sentially different.  Hence  it  is  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  Christian  ministers  "  should  have  an  educa- 
tion which  costs  much,  instead  of  an  inspiration  which 
costs  nothing  ;— that  instead  of  toiling  with  their 
hands,  like  Paul,  and  like  Paul  preaching  by  im- 
pulse, they  should  toil  with  their  understandings  and 
with  their  hearts,  in  their  studies  and  on  their  knees, 
giving  themselves  to  meditation,  and  prayer,  and 
reading;  and  that  while  so  doing  they  should  have 
the  endowment  of  the  now  friendly  and  fostering 
state." 

And  it  is  enough  to  mention  this  immense  differ- 
ence, to  shew  that  an  argument  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  that  particular  period  can  be  worth  very 
little  in  the  present  controversy.  Dr.  Wardlaw  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  next  place,  to  the  centuries  immediately 
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following  the  apostolic  era,  with  reference  to  which 
he  offers  merely  the  remark  already  quoted,  that  'no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  prove  the  insuffi- 
ciency' of  the  voluntary  principle, — and  instantly 
passes  on:  And  this  is  the  whole  amount  of  the 
proof,  which  he  can  adduce  in  favour  of  his  favourite 
theory?  A  clearer,  a  more  decided  failure  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  witness. 

But  we  must  continue  our  search.  With  the  ceas- 
ing of  the  days  of  persecution,  the  reliance  on  the 
voluntary  principle  ceased.  We  say  not  that  the 
principle  itself  became  inoperative;  for  the  extinc- 
tion and  departure  of  that  principle  would  be  the 
decease  of  the  church  itself;  but  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  had  now  assumed  their  appropriate  place,  and, 
becoming  Christians,  had  undertaken  their  admitted 
obligation.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  visible  church 
is  indisputably  owing  to  this  circumstance.  Mosheim 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  Constantine 
and  his  successors  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  and  in  extending  the  limits  of  the 
church,  prevent  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  bar- 
barous and  uncivilized  nations  which  received  the 
gospel.  It  appears  highly  probable,  from  many  cir- 
cumstances, that  both  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Armenia  were  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  not  long  after  the  first  rise  of  Christianity. 
The  Armenian  church  was  not,  however,  completely 
formed  and  established  before  this  century  :  in  the 
commencement  of  which,  Gregory  the  son  of  Anas, 
who  is  commonly  called  the  Enlightener,  from  his 
having  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  Armenian  super- 
stitions, converted  to  Christianity  Tiridates,  the  king 
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of  Armenia,  and  all  the  nobles  of  his  court.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  this,  Gregory  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  Armenians,  by  Leontius,  bishop  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  his  ministry  was  crowned  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  whole  province  was  soon  converted  to 
the  faith/'1 

"  A  certain  woman  was  carried  into  Iberia  as  a 
captive,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great ; 
and  by  the  grandeur  of  her  miracles,  and  the  remark- 
able sanctity  of  her  life  and  manners,  she  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  king  and  queen,  that  they 
abandoned  their  false  gods,  embraced  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  for  proper 
persons  to  give  them  and  their  people  a  more  satis- 
factory and  complete  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion.'' 2 

The  narratives  of  the  establishment  of  a  Christian 
church  in  Britain,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Ethel- 
bert  and  Bertha  his  queen  ;  in  France,  under  Clovis  ; 
and  in  Germany,  under  Charles  Martel,  would  too 
much  extend  this  chapter.  But  in  these  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  instances,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  civil  ruler  was  uniformly 
called  into  exercise  by  God  in  his  providence,  to  do 
that  which  could  scarcely,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, have  been  otherwise  done. 

Let  it  then  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  succeeded  only 
thus  far,  that  they  'established'  Christianity,  as  a 
sect,  or  persuasion,  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  all  the  myriads  inhabiting  the 
open  country  still  remained  pagans;  as  were  all  the 

'  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  cent.  iv.  ch.  1.  2  ibid. 
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nations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  And  thus 
did  matters  continue,  till  the  civil  power,  becoming 
Christian,  recognized  its  obligations  to  use  the 
means  at  its  disposal,  both  in  covering  the  territory 
under  its  own  dominion  with  an  organized  system  of 
Christian  instruction,  and  also  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  through  other  lands.  All 
this  appears  to  the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  system 
to  have  been  wrong  and  injurious.  But  to  this  error, 
if  it  were  an  error,  do  we  owe,  under  God,  the  spread 
of  Christianity  over  the  world,  and  its  establishment 
in  our  own  country.  Up  to  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, then,  at  least,  do  we  find  no  proof  whatever  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  the  general  spread  and  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  throughout  the  world,  resulting 
chiefly  from  the  aid  afforded  by  friendly  sovereigns 
and  rulers,  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the 
empire. 

Ancient  history  yielding  no  evidence  in  favour  of 
"  voluntaryism/' — let  us  see  what  the  annals  of 
modern  times  may  present.  But  here,  too,  the  scope 
of  our  investigation  will  be  exceedingly  limited,  and 
the  facts  available  comparatively  few.  In  truth,  this 
theory,  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  his  coadjutors  now 
so  vehemently  uphold,  has  been,  till  of  late,  scarcely 
heard  of  in  the  church.  The  scriptures,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  do  not  prescribe  it ;  the  early  church 
exhibits  no  preference  for  it;  to  the  reformers  it  was 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown  ;  the  puritans  and 
early  nonconformists  strenuously  abjured  it ;— and 
not  until  the  age  of  revolutions,  commencing  with 
the  revolt  of  the  United  States,  and  continued 
through  all  the  Gallican  horrors,  down  to  the  present 
H 
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day,  has  this  same  voluntary  principle, — as  the  sole 
and  exclusive  reliance  of  the  church,— been  even  so 
much  as  spoken  of  among  us. 

We  do  not  advance  this  objection  as  absolutely 
conclusive  on  the  point,  but  it  affords  at  least  a 
strong  presumption  against  a  theory, — that  it  is  alto- 
gether one  of  modern  days,  and  even  in  those  days 
confined  to  one  or  two  small  sections  of  the  profess- 
ing church.  A  system  so  put  forward  ought  at  least 
to  be  able  to  adduce  the  strongest  evidence  from  the 
word  of  God  itself,  to  shew  us  that,  whatever  men 
might  have  thought  or  said,  the  favour  and  support 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  was  pledged  in  its 
behalf.  This,  however,  we  have  already  seen  to  be 
entirely  wanting. 

We  come,  then,  to  modern  times,  and  ask,  What 
have  been  the  results  of  experience  in  this  matter? 
But  here  our  enquiry  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Dr.  Wardlaw  does  not  even  attempt  to  point 
out  a  single  instance  of  his  theory  having  been 
brought  into  full  operation,  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  down  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  A  great  effusion  of 
divine  influence  is  admitted  by  all  evangelical  his- 
torians to  have  taken  place  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  twelve  dif- 
ferent confessions  of  faith  were  then  drawn  up,  in 
the  various  churches  of  the  Reformation,  framed  by 
different  minds,  in  far  distant  lands,  and  in  various 
tongues;  and,asithas  been  justly  remarked,  "the  har- 
mony of  these  declarations  of  belief  is  truly  surpris- 
ing, and  constitutes  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  The  annals  of  religion  and  philosophy 
supply  no  other  example  of  such  agreement."  And  that 
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harmony  is  as  visible  in  this  point  as  in  any  other, — 
that  not  a  vestige  of  the  voluntary  principle,  as  opposed 
to  establishments,  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.1 

But  to  what  quarter,  then,  shall  we  turn  for  the 
prosecution  of  our  present  enquiry?  Whither  shall 
we  look  for  the  results  of  experience,  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  now  favourite  theory  ?  We  know  not  to  what 
quarter  our  attention  can  be  directed,  except  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  British  empire 
in  modern  times.  Let  us  take  each  of  these  in  its 
turn. 

I.  America — designating  by  that  term  the  United 
States— was,  about  seven  years  back,  the  favourite 
theme  with  all  dissenting  writers.  Nothing  was 
easier  than  to  refer  to  her  "  great  and  good  deeds" 
in  the  missionary  work ;  and,  arguing  from  this  point, 
her  Christian  maturity  and  ripeness,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  spiritual  cultivation,  to  assume  that 
all  this  had  been  the  result  of  the  natural  and  un- 
fettered operation  of  "  the  voluntary  principle/'  The 
argument  was  a  fair  and  a  most  cogent  one,  on  the 

'  Touching  the  duty  of  the  ruler  or  magistrate,  the  Helvetic  Con- 
fession says  :— -"  He  shall,  after  the  example  of  most  holy  kings  and 
princes  of  the  people  of  the  Lord,  advance  the  preaching  of  the  truth, 
and  the  pure  and  sincere  faith ;  and  shall  root  out  lies  and  all  super- 
stition, with  all  impiety  and  idolatry."  The  Bohemian:  "  By  this  au- 
thority of  his  he  shall  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  holy  gospel;  be  a 
defender  of  the  ministers  and  people  of  Christ;  and  suffer  not,  so  far 
as  in  him  lies,  idolatry,  or  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist."  And  that  of 
Belgium :  "  It  is  their  duty,  not  only  to  be  careful  to  preserve  the 
civil  government,  but  also  to  endeavour  that  the  ministry  may  be 
preserved ;  that  all  idolatry  and  counterfeit  worship  of  God  may  be 
clean  abolished ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  may  be  overthrown, 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  enlarged.  It  is  their  duty  to 
bring  to  pass,  that  the  holy  word  of  the  gospel  may  be  preached 
everywhere,  that  all  men  may  serve  and  worship  God  purely  and 
freely,  according  to  the  prescribed  rule  of  his  word."  The  Confessions 
of  Augsburg,  Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  &c,  run  in  the  same  strain.  See 
the  Harmony  of  the  Protestant  Confessions,  p.  578—588. 
H  2 
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supposition  that  the  facts  alleged  were  true;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  these  statements  had  been 
able  to  bear  investigation,  the  advocates  of  the  volun- 
tary principle  would  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
in  England. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  argument,  a  little 
further  inquiry  shewed  that  there  were  great  and 
manifold  errors  in  this  account  of  the  American 
churches.  Upon  a  search  into  the  writings  of  the 
highest  American  authorities,  it  turned  out  that 
"  the  case  of  America,"  instead  of  establishing,  was 
sufficient,  of  itself,  utterly  to  destroy  the  pretensions 
of  the  voluntary  principle,  so  far  as  they  might  rest 
upon  the  lessons  of  experience.  One  of  their  very 
first  theological  writers,  Dr.  Dwight,  at  once  cor- 
rected, in  the  fullest  manner,  two  grand  errors  in  the 
current  dissenting  statements,— to  wit,  1.  That  Ame- 
rica had  maintained  no  religious  establishments; 
and,  2.  That  in  the  absence  of  such  establishments, 
religion  had  flourished. 

Dr.  Dwight  first  assisted  our  researches  by  a  most 
powerful  argument,  which,  not  to  interrupt  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  we  shall  add  in  an  appendix.1  He  also 
confirmed  his  reasonings  by  a  most  important  array 
of  facts,  proving  most  irrefragably,  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  Union  in  which  the  worship  of  God  had 
been  established,  religion,  morals,  and  the  public 
welfare  had  been  secured  and  advanced  ;  while  in 
those  in  which  all  had  been  left  to  voluntary  efforts, 
the  result  was  exactly  the  reverse. 

The  production  of  Dr.  Dwight's  arguments,  and  of 
his  testimony  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  entirely 

1  See  note  A. 
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staggered  the  advocates  of  voluntaryism.  They 
shewed  their  consciousness  of  defeat,  first,  by  their 
altered  tone;  but,  after  a  short  delay,  in  a  still  more 
decided  manner;  namely,  by  confessing  that  a  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  facts  was  required,  and  by 
specially  deputing  two  ministers  of  some  note  among 
them,  to  visit  the  United  States,  on  a  mission  of  in- 
quiry as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  parties  so  deputed  proceeded  to  America:  but, 
whether  biassed  by  a  secret  desire  to  "make  out  a 
case,"  or  drawn  aside  by  the  blandishments  of  their 
transatlantic  friends,  they  so  conducted  the  investi- 
gation as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  any  really  valuable 
results.  Instead  of  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  those  districts  which  had  been  left  to  the 
sole  charge  of  the  voluntary  principle,  they  chiefly 
sojourned  in  the  large  and  flourishing  towns,  in  which 
Christianity  had  originally  been  planted  by  an  Esta- 
blishment;  and  which  were  now  enabled,  by  their  opu- 
lence and  their  inherited  piety,  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  clergy  which  might  compare  with  any  similar  towns 
in  the  '  old  country.'  Entertained  in  such  localities  as 
these,  and  supplied  with  such  details  as  were  agree- 
able to  American  vanity,  the  prevailing  passion  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren, — the  embassy  returned 
with  a  report  that  America  was  the  most  Christian 
and  most  highly  cultivated  spot,  in  religious  matters, 
that  could  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Probably  the  hope  was  for  a  moment  entertained, 
in  some  quarters,  that  now  the  desired  fact  had  been 
established,  and  the  case  made  out,  of  the  complete 
efficiency  and  superiority  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
But  a  very  short  time  sufficed  to  dissipate  this  fancy. 
On  a  closer  inspection,  the  report  of  Messrs.  Reed 
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and  Matheson  was  found  not  to  be  a  document  which 
could  safely  be  produced  or  relied  upon,  in  any  court 
or  in  any  cause.  Instances  of  extravagant  exagge- 
ration, and  of  palpable  determination  to  "  make  out 
a  case,"  were  so  frequent  in  its  pages  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  quote  such  statements  as  of  the  least 
authority.1  And,  in  fact,  after  a  few  months  of  par- 
tial and  sickly  popularity,  the  report  of  these  com- 
missioners of  inquiry  has  fallen  into  complete  forget- 
fulness,  and  is  now  never  named,  or  referred  to,  even 
among  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  system  it  was 
intended  to  support. 

The  chief  proof,  however,  of  its  utter  worthlessness, 
was  derived  from  the  authoritative  statements  of 
many  persons  of  the  highest  credit  in  the  United 
States ;  whose  reports  and  other  narratives,  ap- 
pearing about  the  same  time,  gave  a  totally  different 
account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  America,  from  that 
which  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson  had  furnished. 

The  latter  had  laboured,  and  with  some  apparent 
success,  to  shew  that  America,  icithout  any  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  was  better  provided  with  reli- 
gious instruction,  than  England,  with  one.  The  fact 
was  an  important  one,  if  true ;  but  it  was  only  made 
to  appear  to  be  true,  by  a  long  series  of  suppressions 
of  what  was  lamentable,  and  of  exaggerations  of  what 
was  commendable,  in  the  voluntary  churches  of  the 
United  States. 

The  statements   given  by  American  ministers  of 

i  In  one  case  it  was  gravely  stated,  that  a  town  of  1000  inhabitants 
had  950  regular  attendants  at  church,  and  560  communicants ;  and  in 
another,  in  a  town  of  10,000  people,  '  more  than  9650'  were  set  dpwn 
as  regular  attendants !  Making  the  necessary  allowance  for  infants, 
&c,  both  these  statements  involved  physical  impossibilities.  See 
*  Reed  and  Matheson's  Visit,'  vol.  i.  p.  223  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  523. 
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various  denominations,  without  collusion,  and  with 
no  conceivable  motive  to  slander  or  misrepresent  the 
character  of  a  country  of  which  they  are  all  so  proud, 
were  to  the  following  effect : — 

1.  The  Report  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Episcopal 
Missionary  Society  for  1830,  which  says — 

"From  its  first  institution  this  society  has  contem- 
plated, with  the  deepest  sympathy,  the  utter  destitu- 
tion of  thousands  of  families  of  our  people,  scattered 
over  the  wide  and  fertile  regions  of  the  west,  or  col- 
lected in  flourishing  villages  on  its  countless  and 
magnificent  water-courses.  For  Christian  people,  in 
a  land  called  Christian,  to  live  for  years  destitute  of 
Christian  privileges,  and  to  rear  their  children  where 
the  voice  of  public  prayer  is  never  heard,  and  where  the 
benediction  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  is  sel- 
dom pronounced,  even  over  the  grave  of  the  lamented 
dead,  is  shocking  to  our  better  feelings." 

2.  The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  tells  us  that — 

"A  few  years  since,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  towns 
of  Newington,  Greenland,  Streatham,  Newmarket, 
and  Durham,  had  all  settled  congregational  ministers. 
Now  they  are  in  a  destitute  and  broken  state.  There 
yet  remain  a  considerable  number  who  are  disposed 
to  maintain  religious  order,  and  a  few  friends  to  evan- 
gelical truth,  who  are  famishing  for  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word.  But  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people 
are  disposed  to  raise  money  to  support  pious,  regular, 
and  well-instructed  teachers.  *  *  *  In  the  counties 
of  Rockingham  and  Strafford, there  are  forty- 
five  towns,  which,  with  their  inhabitants,  40,286  souls, 
are  destitute  of  the  stated  means  of  grace.  Of  these 
forty-five  towns,  some  have  been  destitute  ten,  some 
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twenty,  some  thirty,  some  forty  years.  *  *  *  In 
some  towns,  where  churches  exist,  the  Lord's  Supper 
has  not,  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  been  once 
administered.  Most  of  these  churches  are  also  much 
reduced  in  number;  one,  from  sixty-two  members  to 
two  females  ;  several  to  but  one  male  member  ;  and  in 
one  town,  containing  1063  souls,  the  visible  church 
of  Christ,  after  a  stated  ministry  of  twenty-eight  years, 
has  been  many  years  totally  extinct." 

3.  In  the  Report  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  dated  May  1833,  the  following 
statement  occurs. 

"  In  New  England,  the  number  of  ministers,  com- 
pared with  the  churches,  is  five  to  eight;  New  York, 
two  to  three;  the  other  middle  States,  one  to  three  ; 
the  south,  seven  to  thirteen ;  and  the  western,  as 
nine  to  nineteen,  (that  is,  ten  out  of  every  nineteen 
churches  are  vacant,  or  more  than  one-half)  These 
numerical  calculations  fail  to  exhibit  the  whole 
truth.  For,  among  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-six  Baptist  churches  in  the  great  valley,  in- 
cluding near  one  hundred  thousand  members,  the 
utmost  effective  supply  is  not  more  than  equal  to  two 
hundred  pastors  in  the  eastern  States.  This  desti- 
tution of  ministers,  then,  in  the  south,  and  especially 
the  west,  is  alarming." 

4.  In  a  circular  issued  by  the  Presbytery  of  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  August  1833,  it  is  said, — 

"  Within  the  limits  of  our  presbytery  there  are  nine- 
teen counties,  and  a  population  of  about  250,000. 
We  are  not  able  to  state  the  exact  number  of  min- 
isters, including  all  denominations,  who  labour  in  the 
gospel  amongst  this  population,  but  suppose  that  it 
is  less  than  one  hundred  ;  and  of  these  a  very  large 
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proportion  are  not  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  but  are  engaged  in  various  secular  pur- 
suits. 

"  With  a  population  as  scattered  as  ours  is  gener- 
ally, it  is  supposed  that  1000  is  quite  enough  for  the 
pastoral  charge  of  one  minister.  This  will  leave  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  destitute  of  the  regular 
ministrations  of  the  gospel.  But  the  number  on  each 
Sabbath-day  who  do  not  hear  the  gospel  is  far  greater. 
We  may  assume  five  hundred  as  the  average  size  of 
the  congregations  within  our  bounds  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Giving  to  each  minister  this  number  of  hearers, 
will  make  fifty  thousand  who  hear  the  gospel  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  leave  two  hundred  thousand  who  do 
not." 

5.  And,  to  come  up  to  the  very  period  of  the  visit 
of  the  dissenting  deputies,  we  may  take  a  few  words 
from  the  Circular  of  the  Western  Baptist  Education 
Association,  dated  Dec.  1,  1834,— 

"  In  the  populous  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  it 
appears  from  authentic  accounts  that  one-third  of 
the  children  are  entirely  destitute  of  education.  In 
the  State  of  Illinois  we  are  assured  that  not  one  female 
out  of  ten  can  read.  In  the  West  there  are  a  thou- 
sand destitute  Baptist  churches,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  towns  and  villages  in  which  there  is  no  stated 
worship.7' 

6.  The  Reports  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  how- 
ever, are,  of  all  these  documents,  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  important.  In  the  report  of  1832  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  Ministers  of  the  gospel  to  supply  the  destitute 
millions  of  our  country  are  not  to  be  found  ;  and  yet, 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  God  will  save  them 
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that  believe.' — Again, '  The  census  of  1820  extended, 
within  a  small  fraction,  over  600,000  square  miles.  If 
from  this  we  deduct  60,000,  embracing  portions  of 
the  country  where  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  are 
most  richly  enjoyed,  we  have  remaining  540,000 
square  miles  of  inhabited  territory,  probably  em- 
bracing nine  millions  of  our  population,  more  than 
half  of  whom  (or  nearly  Jive  millions,  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland)  it  is  estimated  by  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  are  unsupplied  with  stated 
evangelical  preaching ." 

In  another  report  it  is  said — 

"  In  all  the  states  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
together  with  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
occupying  more  than  half  the  territory  of  all  the 
states  in  the  Union.... a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation have  not  the  Bible,  nor  any  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, nor  any  stated  preaching  of  the  Gospel;  and  are 
in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  the  other  means  of 
grace." 

But  the  Report  of  1833  is  most  full  and  most  im- 
portant. At  the  very  outset  of  this  document  it  is 
stated  that — 

"  It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  the  best  means 
of  judging,  that  not  far  from  5,000,000  of  our  popu- 
lation are  now  unblessed  with  the  means  of  grace." 

On  a  farther  examination,  we  find  that  this  So- 
ciety has  actually  placed  no  less  than  16  intelligent 
agents  in  different  districts  of  the  States,  part  of 
whose  duty  it  is  to  report  generally  on  the  religious 
condition  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  From 
their  reports  we  select  the  following  passages  :— 

"  One  agent  states :  '  My  field  embraces  13  coun- 
ties ;   population  about  360,000,  who  are  compara- 
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lively  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace;  bat  many 
parts  of  the  field  are  now  like  the  heath  of  the  desert, 
and  exhibit  a  state  of  moral  desolation,  over  which 
not  only  the  Christian,  but  the  philanthropist  and  the 
patriot  might  shed  tears  of  blood." 

"  Another  agent  says  of  his  district,  The  churches 
are  few  and  feeble.  Of  one  denomination  there  are 
but  two  churches,  I  am  informed,  within  100  miles  of 

,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  my  field,  and  neither 

of  them  are  able  to  support  a  stated  ministry.'  '  Some 
thousands  of  families  have  not  an  individual  in  them 
who  can  read  ;  and  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  population  hear  the  gospel  preached.1' 

"  Another  agent  says,  My  field  embraces  10  coun- 
ties, and  110,000  inhabitants.  From  sources  to  be 
relied  on,  I  have  evidence  that  less  than  one-third  of 
this  population  statedly  enjoy  gospel  privileges,  and 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  rarely 
hear  a  gospel  sermon  for  many  years."" 

"  Another  says,  My  field  comprises  26  counties, 
and  about  250,000  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom,  per- 
haps, have  evangelical  preaching  within  their  reach, 
either  on  every  Sabbath,  or  one  Sabbath  in  every  two  or 
three." 

"  Another  agent,  in  a  field  150  miles  by  100  in  ex- 
tent, and  containing  nearly  500,000  inhabitants,  says, 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  population  neglect  the 
stated  means  of  grace.  The  Sabbath  is  greatly  pro- 
faned." 

"  Another  says,  My  field  embraces  33  counties  and 
13,000  square  miles.  In  the  heart  of  the  territory 
where  I  reside,  I  suppose  that  not  more  than  one- eighth 
of  the  adult  population  hear  evangelical  preaching  on  any 
given  Sabbath.      The  fact  is,  this  field  is  about  as  much 
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missionary  ground  as  Burmah ;  and  if  any  thing  effi- 
cient is  done  here,  it  must  be  done  for  some  time  by 
foreign  aid." 

"  Another,  occupying  a  new  and  destitute  field,  200 
miles  by  175,  containing  about  130,000  inhabitants, 
says,  Not  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  population  is 
supplied  with  evangelical  preaching ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  almost  wholly  neglected." 

"  Another,  My  field  contains  33  counties  and  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  in  the 
counties  I  have  visited,  not  more  than  one-fourth  part 
of  the  population  have  evangelical  preaching  within  their 
reach,  and  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  that  one- 
fourth  attend." 

And  the  general  result  is  thus  given  by  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

"  So  far  as  these  statements  accord  with  facts,  they 
give  pain  to  the  hearts  of  the  committee."  "  The  ques- 
tion of  the  diffusion  of  ministerial  talent,  and  moral 
power  throughout  our  country,  appears  to  the  com- 
mittee to  claim  the  most  serious  consideration.  Who 
can  deny  the  fact,  that  while  many  of  our  congrega- 
tions are  enjoying  a  profusion  of  religious  privileges, 
to  some  millions  of  our  population  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  scarcely  proclaimed  at  all?  Can  the  churches 
expect  the  divine  blessing,  while  thus  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  means  of  grace,  and  leaving  millions 
in  our  own  land  to  perish  ?  " 

7.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
in  their  report  for  1833,  thus  slate  the  whole  case  : 

"  In  entering  on  an  enterprise  so  momentous  as  that 
of  home-missions  in  this  country,  the  executive  com- 
mittee felt  it  their  duty  to  survey  the  field  to  be  cul- 
tivated, the  instruments  for  doing  the  work,  and  the 
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pecuniary  means  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 
They  have  occupied  a  high  moral  eminence,  from 
which  they  have  descried  the  land  in  its  length  and 
breadth.  This  survey  has  evinced  a  wide  and  fearful 
moral  destitution  in  the  country,  calling  loudly  on  all 
members  of  the  Christian  community  to  aid  imme- 
diately and  liberally  in  efforts  for  its  supply.  To 
supply  a  population  of  13,000,000  with  religious  in- 
struction, there  are  about  9000  ministers.  Now,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  one  able  and  faithful  minister,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  1000 
souls,  is  no  more  than  a  common  supply ;  and  on  the 
supposition,  too,  which  we  by  no  means  admit,  that  all 
who  profess  to  be  Christian  teachers  are  competent  min- 
isters of  the  gospel, — there  would  be  a  deficiency  of 
4000  ministers  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  the 
country. 

"  But  a  large  deduction  from  this  must  be  made  for 
Romanists,  and  such  sects  of  professed  Protestants  as 
are  propagating  error  ;  for  those  who,  though  labour- 
ing with  the  best  intentions,  are  too  ignorant  of  Chris- 
tianity to  teach  its  doctrines  with  advantage  to  others ; 
for  those  who  are  employed  as  teachers  in  theological 
institutions,  colleges,  and  academies;  and  those  who 
are  necessarily  so  engaged  in  secular  occupations  as  to 
prohibit  their  devoting  time  to  the  preparation  for 
much  usefulness  in  the  ministry.  These  and  others 
amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  several  thousands.  These 
facts  evince  a  great  and  alarming  destitution  of  Chris- 
tian instruction." 

And  the  same  society,  in  their  report  for  1834,  still 
further  enlarge  their  view,  telling  us,  that 

"This  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  only  a  very 
inadequate  idea  exists  among  the  churches,  of  the 
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vast  amount  of  the  destitution  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  within  the  limits  of  the  denomination,  and 
throughout  the  country;  and  they  are  desirous  that 
the  facts  of  the  case  should  be  before  them.  It  is, 
then,  a  fact,  that  the  number  of  our  ministers  is  but 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  number  of  our  churches ; 
that  only  about  one  half  of  these  ministers  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  ministry: 
that  a  great  proportion  of  these  ministers  would  gladly 
preach  the  gospel  all  the  time,  if  they  could  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  labouring  in  some  secular 
employment  for  the  support  of  their  families;  that 
around  these  churches  are  multitudes  of  souls  almost 
totally  destitute  of  preaching,  to  whom  these  minis- 
ters would  be  able  and  disposed  to  publish,  salva- 
tion, if  they  were  assisted  in  doing  so.  While  there 
is  so  much  destitution  of  the  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  infidelity  is  becoming  rife  and  unblushing  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country.  Error,  in  its  multiform 
character,  is  propagated.  Others  rely  on  a  sound 
creed  and  cold  orthodoxy,  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
moral  law  being  neglected ;  and  worse  than  all,  per- 
haps, popery  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  It  already 
includes  a  tenth  part  of  our  free  population. " 

In  the  face  of  all  these  unanimous  declarations,  of 
eminent  men  of  all  denominations  in  America,  unit- 
ing to  describe  the  religious  state  of  their  country  as 
fraught  with  alarm,  rather  than  with  satisfaction,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  representations  of  the  English 
deputation  could  not  possibly  keep  the  field.  Ac- 
cordingly, therefore,  whether  from  a  sense  of  its  own 
deficiencies,  or  from  a  consciousness  of  the  absurdity 
of  alleging  the  country  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state, 
Christianly  considered,  when  all  the  Christians  in  it 
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united  to  declare  its  condition  to  be  far  otherwise, — 
or  from  both  of  these  feelings,  united  and  mingled, 
perhaps,  with  some  subsidiary  ones, — it  has  so  hap- 
pened, that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have 
scarcely  beard  a  word,  from  dissenting  lips,  of  the 
religious  prosperity  of  America,  and  not  a  syllable 
of  the  dissenting  deputation.  And  the  result  of  the 
whole  investigation,  as  far  as  that  country  is  con- 
cerned, is  this  : — 

The  United  States  of  America,  as  originally  con- 
stituted, consisted  chiefly  of  states  in  which  some 
kind  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  had  long  ex- 
isted, and  in  which,  by  means  of  that  establishment, 
the  Christian  faith  had  been  extensively  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Of  late  years,  the  progress  of  "  liberal  opinions  " 
has  gradually  thrown  down  all  these  religious  in- 
stitutions ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  many  new  states 
have  been  added  to  the  confederation,  in  none  of 
which  has  any  church  establishment  been  so  much 
as  thought  of. 

And,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  wherever  Chris- 
tianity was  originally  planted  and  fostered  under  an 
establishment,  it  took  such  root  as  to  be  still  flou- 
rishing, even  after  all  national  support  has  been 
withdrawn  :  but,  in  districts  where  no  such  provision 
was  ever  made;  and  in  those  recently  added  to  the 
union,  without  any  such  provision,  there  exists  a 
vast  and  lamentable  destitution  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, creating  the  very  opportunity  which  Romanism 
most  eagerly  seeks,  and  of  which  she  is  now  availing 
herself,  with  the  declared  hope  and  intention  of 
making  all  America  Popish  ! 

Thus,  the  whole  experience  of  America  is  in  favor 
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of  a  scriptural  church  establishment;    and   against 
the  voluntary  system. 

II.  There  only  remains  to  be  examined,  the  state 
of  Great  Britain,  and  its  experience,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  efficiency  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  voluntary  principle. 

Here,  however,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  so  involved 
and  interwoven,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  see  our  way.  A  question  is  immediately 
started,  as  to  the  real  effect  of  an  Establishment  upon 
the  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
Dissenters  say,  that  it  is  unfair  to  judge  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  principle  by  its  working  under  the 
shade  of  an  establishment ;  such  an  institution  having 
a  powerful  influence  in  checking  and  reducing  to 
inertness,  that  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  ener- 
getic and  all-powerful ;  while  churchmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  reply,  referring  to  America  for  proof,  that  it  is 
chiefly  where  an  establishment  has  prepared  the  way 
and  brought  the  soil  into  cultivation,  that  the  voluntary 
principle  is  seen  to  flourish  ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  admirable  subsidiary,  but  quite  incapable  of  stand- 
ing alone. 

Now  our  opponents  cannot  refuse  to  admit,  that  their 
own  assertions  rest  wholly  on  an  assumption.  They 
very  confidently  tell  us,  that  if  the  Establishment 
were  removed,  the  instant  growth  and  new  energy 
that  would  be  displayed  by  the  voluntary  principle, 
would  be  so  prodigious  as  to  fill,  almost  immediately, 
and  more  than  fill,  the  void  which  had  been  made. 
These  are  their  anticipations  ; — but  many  other  anti- 
cipations, as  bright  and  as  promising,  have  been  griev- 
ously contradicted  by  the  actual  results.     Our  own 
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impression  is,  that  the  issue  of  so  rash  an  adventure, 
could  it  ever  be  tried,  would  exhibit  the  most  lament- 
able of  failures.  And  we  arrive  at  that  conclusion 
by  the  safest  course  that  is  open  to  us, — namely,  by 
a  calm  and  close  examination  of  such  facts  as  are 
within  our  reach. 

We  have  already  drawn  such  a  conclusion  from  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States.  We  will  now 
come  nearer  home,  and  scrutinize,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  case  of  our  own  metropolis. 

The  fact  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  that  a 
population  has  of  late  years  gathered  together,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  of  an  amount  which 
leaves  all  existing  provision  for  their  Christian  in- 
struction far  behind.  It  was  stated  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  that  in 
thirty-four  of  the  great  suburban  parishes,  containing 
in  1831  a  population  of  1,137,000,  there  was  only 
accommodation  in  the  parish  churches  for  101,682. 
We  may  assume  that, — as  in  such  neighbourhoods  as 
these,  dissent,  as  a  natural  consequence,  flourishes, 
— there  are  probably  sittings  in  chapels  of  various 
descriptions  for  an  equal  number.  Even  suppose  the 
accommodation  to  be  equal  to  250,000  sittings,  we 
must  also  remember  that,  since  1831,  the  population 
must  have  grown  to  1,400,000.  We  have  thus,  allow- 
ing 250,000  sittings  to  be  sufficient  for  600,000  or 
700,000  people— at  least  700,000  left  destitute  of  all 
means  of  religious  instruction. 

Now,  let  us  ask,— What  is  it  that  checks  or  keeps 
down  the  efficiency  of  voluntaryism  in  this  case?  In 
what  way  is  it  that,— as  we  are  told  is  the  case, — the 
existence  of  a  national  establishment  prevents  volun- 
taryism from  grappling  with  this  prodigious  evil? 
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We  have  never  seen  the  least  attempt  to  support  this 
assumption  by  argument;  and,  unsupported,  we  can- 
not admit  the  fact. 

This  chilling  and  enervating  influence,  which  is 
alleged  to  flow  from  an  establishment,  if  it  has  any 
existence,  must  operate  in  one  of  two  ways; — it 
must  act  either  upon  Dissenters  or  upon  Churchmen. 
Which  of  these  two  classes  are  we  to  understand 
to  have  been  lulled  into  carelessness  or  indifference 
by  the  existence  of  the  national  church  ? 

Shall  we  be  told  that  it  is  the  dissenting  body  that 
has  thus  been  paralyzed?  Will  it  be  said  that  those 
who  question  the  purity  and  healthfulness  of  the  in- 
struction dispensed  by  the  church,  and  who  deny  the 
right  of  the  church  to  assume  the  guardianship  of 
the  whole  population, — can  it  be  alleged  that  these 
have  been  rendered  careless  in  regard  to  the  desti- 
tute population  around  them,  by  the  reflection  that 
the  establishment  professes  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  these  myriads  of  perishing  souls,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  no  part  of  their  duty  to  strive  for  their  res- 
cue or  amelioration  ?  Can  this  view  of  the  case  be 
asserted  by  any  reasonable  person  ?    Surely  not. 

But  if  the  other  supposition  be  preferred,  and  it 
is  alleged  that  not  dissenters,  but  churchmen,  are 
lulled  into  apathy  and  forgetfulness  by  the  reflection 
that  the  establishment  has  taken  upon  itself  the  duty 
of  providing  religious  instruction  for  all, — we  meet 
this  allegation  with  a  direct  negative.  No  one  who 
is  in  the  least  degree  awake  to  what  is  passing 
around  him,  will  venture  to  say,  that  churchmen 
generally  are  slumbering  at  their  posts,  and  leaving 
the  care  of  their  destitute  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
state. 
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We  may  recur  to  the  ease  of  the  metropolis,  as 
already  described,  and  review  the  efforts  of  the  last 
five  years.  The  public  attention  having  been  called 
to  the  state  of  the  out-districts  of  London,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  extensively  made  known,  both 
churchmen  and  dissenters  have  met  and  deliberated, 
and  determined  upon  an  effort  to  relieve  this  destitu- 
tion. And  so  far  from  the  professed  and  admitted 
obligation  of  the  state,  to  provide  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  having  been  pleaded  as  a 
ground  for  inaction  ;  such  obligation  was  repudiated 
by  the  dissenters  ;  while  by  the  friends  of  the  church 
it  was  spoken  of,  we  think,  too  hastily,  as  a  thing 
practically  hopeless.  The  chief  ground  of  the  volun- 
tary effort  set  in  motion  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  was 
plainly  declared  to  be,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
from  the  government  the  means  required.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  this  particular  case  is  concerned,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  supposed  paralyzing  in- 
fluence of  an  establishment  was  wholly  inoperative, — 
was,  in  fact,  entirely  absent  in  the  whole  transaction. 

The  voluntary  principle,  then,  being  allowed  its 
full  force  in  this  instance,  what  has  been  the  result? 
It  has  been  of  this  kind :  The  church  has  raised, 
by  the  free  contributions  of  her  members,  about 
£150,000, — or  enough  to  build  thirty  churches. 

The  dissenters,  on  their  part,  have  raised  about 
£8,000  or  £10,000,  or  enough  to  build  two  or  three 
meeting-houses.  Altogether  we  may  reckon  upon 
new  accommodation  being  provided  for  about  40,000 
people,  a  supply  sufficient,  in  fact,  for  a  population 
of  about  100,000. 

But  the  deficiency  was,  of  a  supply  for  700,000 ! 
One-seventh,  then,  is  all  that  the  voluntary  principle 
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has  been  able  to  reach,  even  by  an  effort  quite  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  church.  Nay,  even 
this  is  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  case — for  this 
work  occupies  several  years  in  performing— during 
all  which  time  the  population  goes  on  silently,  but 
prodigiously  increasing.  This  is  remarked  by  the 
committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Churches'  Fund,  in 
their  second  report,  in  which  they  say — 

"  While  we  are  computing  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands for  whom  church  room  is  required,  and  endea- 
vouring in  some  measure  to  supply  their  wants,  a 
new  population  is  springing  up,  whose  spiritual  des- 
titution has  not  entered  into  our  calculations.  To 
do  the  work  effectually,  we  have  not  only  to  overtake 
the  population,  but  we  have  to  keep  pace  with  it; 
otherwise,  although  we  may  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  evil,  we  shall  not  lessen  its  positive  magnitude. 
The  fund  is  pledged  to  build  twenty-six  new  churches 
(1838),  by  which,  under  God's  blessing,  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  spiritual  waste  of  the  metro- 
polis will  be  reclaimed  ;  but  presuming  that  the  pop- 
ulation will  increase  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  done 
in  the  last  ten  years,  by  the  time  these  churches  are 
completed,  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  persons 
destitute  of  the  means  of  worship,  than  there  were 
when  this  fund  was  first  established." 

Such,  then,  is  the  result  of  one  grand  experiment, 
— an  experiment  made  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  can  ever  again  be  expected  to 
occur.  A  prodigious  case  of  want  was  clearly  made 
out ; — all  hope  of  aid  from  the  government  was  en- 
tirely laid  aside  ; — the  parties  appealed  to  for  volun- 
tary efforts  were  numerous  and  wealthy  ;  the  perish- 
ing souls  requiring  help  were  dwelling  around  and 
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among  them  on  every  side.  A  voluntary  effort  was 
made,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  all  precedent;  the 
funds  so  accumulated  have  been  most  carefully  and 
judiciously  applied,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is, — 
vast  benefit  to  the  metropolis,  upon  which  has  been 
conferred  a  benefit  fully  commensurate  with  the  money 
expended ; — but,  as  respects  the  point  of  removing 
the  religious  destitution  of  the  metropolis,  an  utter 
failure.  Thirty  or  forty  churches  will  be  raised, — an 
immense  number  of  families  previously  sunk  in 
heathenism  will  be  reclaimed  ;  but  after  all,  the  ag- 
gregate of  souls  left  without  instruction,  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  this  professed  Christian  country,  will 
remain,  in  consequence  of  the  silent  growth  of  popu- 
lation, almost  entirely  undiminished. 

In  saying  this,  we  shall  hardly  be  considered,  we 
trust,  to  do  injustice  to  this  noble  effort.  No  lan- 
guage of  ours  could  properly  describe  its  importance, 
or  the  gratitude  due  to  the  distinguished  prelate  with 
whom  it  originated.  Yet  one  of  its  chief  fruits  will 
be,  the  proof  it  will  afford,  that  the  reclaiming  from 
heathenism  to  a  religious  profession,  a  destitute  popu- 
lation of  700,000  people,  in  one  single  locality,  is  a 
work  beyond  any  power  but  that  of  the  state. 

Other  cases  might  be  adduced,  and  a  variety  of 
details  given,  shewing  the  same  results  in  many 
smaller  districts,  and  under  varying  circumstances. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  rest  the  question  on  these  two 
instances,  the  western  states  of  America,  and  the 
metropolis  of  England. 

It  was  with  reference  to  the  former,  that  the  young 
men  educating  for  the  ministry  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
America,  addressed,  in  1830,  the  following  earnest 
call  to  the  students  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh  : — 
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"  It  is  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
head  of  which  we  now  address  you,  that  we  Tyould 
more  especially  invite  your  attention.  *  *  * 
Forty-six  years  ago,  this  whole  region  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  500  white  inhabitants  :  it  now  con- 
tains nine  independent  states  and  two  organized 
territories,  with  a  population  of  more  than  4,000,000. 
The  provision  that  is  made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
these  immortal  beings  is  most  deplorably  deficient. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  territory  above 
defined  there  are  no  more  than  500  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters and  licentiates,  and  probably  little  more  than 
an  equal  number  of  all  other  denominations,  who  we 
can  in  our  utmost  charity  believe  teach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  in  any  kind  of  purity.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  pioneers  of  the  gospel  to  set  themselves  down 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  any  of 
their  brethren,  and  to  ride  some  twenty  or  fifty  miles 
weekly,  dispersing  the  bread  of  life  among  their  little 
flocks.  But  with  all  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of 
Christ,  the  tide  of  population  rolls  on  faster  than  they 
can  follow  it.  In  the  mean  time  Satan  has  no  lack 
of  emissaries.  Errors  of  every  name  take  root,  and 
spread  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  native  forests." 

Thus  does  the  voluntary  principle  fail,  even  in  this 
its  chosen  field, — a  country  professedly  Christian,  and 
yet  not  "  lapped  into  quiet  slumbers"  by  the  (alleged) 
soporific  influences  of  an  establishment.  In  London  it 
is  seen  to  be  equally  inefficient,  or  rather  insufficient, 
under  different  circumstances.  Yet  these  are  two  of  the 
most  extensive  and  most  favourable  fields  for  its  ex- 
ertion, that  the  world  could  furnish.  When  opposed 
to  such  facts  as  these,  the  assumptions,  for  they  are 
nothing  more,  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  that  religion  only 
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requires  to  be  "  left  to  itself,"  '  must  surely,  with 
any  candid  and  inquiring  mind,  seem  light  as  no- 
thingness itself. 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  very  strange  conclusion 
to  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  comes,  when  such  cases  of 
destitution  are  placed  before  him.  He  is  greatly 
aggrieved  when  Dr.  Chalmers  argues  from  the  reli- 
gious destitution  of  Glasgow  the  incompetency  of  the 
voluntary  system,  and  retorts,  that  it  would  be  just  as 
fair  to  argue  from  the  same  facts,  the  incompetency 
of  the  establishment  principle.  "  To  the  extent,"  he 
says, "  in  which  the  destitution  really  exists,  both  sys- 
tems have  failed."  2 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  stronger  instance  of  the 
lamentable  manner  in  which,  even  in  the  most  acute 
and  intelligent  minds,  controversial  prejudice  will 
sometimes  obscure  and  distort  the  clearest  facts. 

What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  in  such  instances 
as  London,  Glasgow,  and  our  other  great  towns  ?  Dr. 
Wardlaw  says,"  both  systems  have  been  in  existence," 
and  "  both  systems  have  failed/'  But  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  misrepresentation. 

The  outline,  the  system  of  an  established  church, 
necessarily  includes  a  principle  of  expansion.  To 
suppose  a  state  deliberately  saying,  We  are  bound  to 
furnish  a  church  and  a  pastor  for  that  town,  having 
5Q00  inhabitants,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  do  any 
more,  even  should  it  become  a  town  of  50,000, — is 
obviously  to  suppose  a  government  and  a  legisla- 
ture capable  of  enacting  the  most  senseless  absurdi- 
ties. No  such  position  has  ever  been  deliberately 
taken   by  the  British  government  and  legislature. 

1   Wardlaw' s  Lectures,  p.  256.  2  Ibid.  p.  2~1. 
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Even  Lord  Melbourne,  a  year  or  two  back,  declared 
that  if  a  case  of  destitution  were  made  out,  with  re- 
ference to  Scotland,  it  would  then  become  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  interfere.  But  although  guilt- 
less of  such  an  absurdity,  the  English  Parliaments 
and  Cabinets  of  late  years  have  nearly  fallen  into 
this  indefensible  position  from  sheer  forgetfulness  and 
neglect.  The  "failure"  of  the  endowment  principle, 
of  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  speaks,  has  arisen  solely  from 
this  circumstance,  that  the  endowment  principle  has 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  almost  entire  abeyance*  The 
engineers  have  gone  to  sleep,  no  fuel  has  been  sup- 
plied, and  the  engine  has  sometimes  appeared  to  come 
to  a  stand.  But  do  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  con- 
demning the  machine,  for  that  which  has  been  solely 
the  result  of  the  carelessness  of  its  managers! 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  says, 
"  both  systems  have  been  in  existence,"  and  "  both 
systems  have  failed."  On  the  contrary,  both  systems 
having  been  fairly  started,  side  by  side,  the  one  has 
been  suffered  to  fall  asleep,  and  the  result  ought  to 
have  been,  had  the  voluntary  principle  possessed  the 
innate  power  which  Dr.  W.  ascribes  to  it,  that  the 
whole  land  should  have  been  possessed  and  covered 
by  voluntaryism.  That  the  latter  should  have  failed, 
— and  Dr.  Wardlaw  confesses  that  it  has  failed, — 
under  such  favorable  circumstances,  is  the  clearest 
and  strongest  proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  its  real 
insufficiency. 

The  more  rational  way  to  judge  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples, not  naturally  opposed,  but  now  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  is  this  :  We  have  seen  the  volun- 
tary principle  essay  the  work  of  the  proper  instruction 
of  the  whole  people :   It  has  failed ;  Dr.  W.  cannot 
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avoid  confessing  that  "  to  the  extent  to  which  the  des- 
titution really  exists,"  and  this  extent  is  fearful, — the 
system  "has  failed."  Now,  during  this  trial,  the  esta- 
blishment principle  has  stood  by  in  almost  entire  in- 
ertness. Let  the  state,  then,  now  take  up  the  work.  Let 
the  proper  supply  of  the  population  with  pastors  and 
places  of  worship  be  taken  in  hand,  and  "  the  endow- 
ment principle"  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  as  efficient, 
as  the  voluntary  principle  is  otherwise. 

For  the  metropolis,  now  in  actual  peril,  as  left  in 
the  hands  of  seven  hundred  thousand  intemperate, 
unchaste,  dishonest  sabbath-breakers,  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  being  otherwise,  a  grant  of  the  small 
sum  (small  for  the  people  of  England)  of  one  million, 
would  effect  a  mighty  change.  Drawing  forth  fresh 
contributions  from  the  people,  it  would  speedily  give 
being  to  three  or  four  hundred  new  churches;  and, 
allowing  for  the  arduous  nature  of  the  work,  and  the 
frequent  failure  of  the  workmen,  there  is  yet  no  room 
to  doubt  that  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  three  or  four  hundred  ad- 
ditional labourers,  giving  their  whole  time  to  the 
task  of  reclaiming  the  hitherto  heathen  population  of 
our  crowded  suburbs,  would  be  seen  to  be  a  character 
yielding  the  richest  return  that  any  government  could 
require,  or  legislature  seek  after.  Let  such  an  expe- 
riment as  this  be  once  tried,  and  if  the  results,  in  a 
very  few  years,  are  not  unspeakably  beneficial,  then, 
indeed, — but  not  till  then, — will  we  give  Dr.  Wardlaw 
leave  to  assert  that  "  bath  systems  have  failed? 
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VI. 


OFFICE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  AN  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH: 
MARKS  OR  NOTES  OF  A  TRUE  CHURCH. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  dictates  of  scripture,  conscience, 
and  experience, — that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  and 
legislators  to  establish  the  public  worship  of  God." l 
But  the  moment  we  assert  this  principle  as  a  rule  of 
action,  we  are  drawn  into  a  fresh  discussion,  and  are 
compelled  to  vindicate  it  from  the  misrepresentations 
and  exaggerations  alike  of  friends  and  foes. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  extremes  are 
found  to  meet,  and  voluntaries  and  high-churchmen 
agree  in  ascribing  to  our  theory  a  character  wholly 
opposed  to  its  real  nature.  Each,  for  the  furtherance 
of  purposes  of  his  own,  refuses  to  allow  the  principle 
to  be  seen  in  its  just  and  scriptural  simplicity,  and 
persists  in  clothing  it  with  attributes  which  render  it 
positively  antichristian. 

The  two  nearly  similar  misrepresentations  of  which 

1  Dr.  Dwiyht.    See  Appendix,  A. 
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we  complain,  are  these. — 1.  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  his 
friends  perseveringly  ascribe  to  us  the  doctrine, — 
That  "the  civil  magistrate  has  the  prerogative  of  au- 
thoritatively choosing  a  religion  for  his  people. " 1  2. 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  make  a 
trifling  change,  and  then  adopt  the  monstrous  notion 
which  Dr.  W.  had  ascribed  to  us.  They  invest  not 
the  ruler,  but  the  church,  with  the  "prerogative  of 
choosing  a  religion  for  the  people."  In  opposition  to 
both  of  these,  we  deny,  alike  to  the  ruler  and  to  the 
church,  all  power,  right,  or  authority,  to  choose,  de- 
cide, or  otherwise  interfere  with,  that  one,  definite, 
perfect,  and  only  true  faith  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  to  us  in  his  own  word. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  few  moments,  each  of  these 
theories  apart. 

1.  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  most  pertinacious  in  his  misre- 
presentations. Surely  he  cannot  be  altogether  igno- 
rant of  that  very  necessary  canon  of  controversy, 
which  teaches  us  to  notice  an  opponent's  own  expo- 
sition of  his  principles,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give 
them  in  his  own  words. 

Yet,  in  the  writings  of  what  defender  of  esta- 
blished churches  that  ever  lived,  would  Dr.  W.  have 
found  such  notions  as  those  he  thus  describes? 

"  A  more  extraordinary  and  self-contradictory  ano- 
maly cannot  be  imagined  by  the  human  mind,  than 
that  of  a  community  placing  over  themselves  a  go- 
vernor, one  of  whose  official  prerogatives  it  shall  be 
to  dictate  to  them  their  religion,"  2 

"  That  insupportable  outrage  on  the  reason  and 
common  sense  of  mankind, — that  ail-but  infinite  ab- 

1  JFardlaw's  Lectures,  p.  155.  2  Ibid.  p.  154. 
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surdity,— the  investiture  of  the  civil  magistrate  with 
the  prerogative  of  authoritatively  choosing  a  religion  for 
his  people."  l 

"  A  right  is  demanded  and  pleaded  for,  on  behalf 
of  civil  magistrates,  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, such  as  never  belonged  to  any  magistrate  under 
the  Jewish  ; — the  right,  namely,  of  determining  the 
religion  of  the  community  over  which,  in  providence, 
they  have  been  called  to  preside."2 

"  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  very  great  incon- 
sistency, to  uphold  the  right  and  duty  of  governors  to 
choose  their  people's  religion?  &c.3 

Thus  again  and  again  does  Dr.  Wardlaw  deliber- 
ately ascribe  to  his  opponents  a  doctrine  which  he 
must  know  they  would  earnestly  disclaim,  and  which 
he  can  furnish  no  proof  that  they  have  ever  taught. 
Nor  can  he  allege  ignorance  in  his  justification.  In 
his  direct  charges  he  thus  states  the  doctrines  of  the 
defenders  of  church  establishments;  but  when  he 
happens  incidentally  and  in  passing  to  allude  to 
them,  he  describes  them  with  tolerable  accuracy.  In 
a  few  words  at  the  close  of  his  Lectures  he  says, — 

"  Could  I  be  convinced,  that  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  Christianity  are  really  the  province  and 
the  incumbent  duty  of  the  state,  I  should  unite,"  &c.4 

Now  between  the  right  and  duty  of  governors  to 
"choose  their  people's  religion,"  and  "  the  right  and  duty 
of  governors  to  maintain  and  propagate  Christianity" 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  To  prove 
the  two  things  to  be  identical, — or  even  to  establish 
the  least  resemblance  between  them,  would  require  a 
larger  volume  than  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  already  written. 

1  Wardlaw' 's  Lectures,  p,  155.  2  Ibid.  p.  107. 

3  Ibid,  p.  373.  4  Ibid.  p.  389. 
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And  yet,  knowing  the  latter  to  be  the  position  really 
maintained  by  churchmen,  he  scruples  not,  again 
and  again,  to  ascribe  to  them  the  former  ! 

The  first  misrepresentation,  then,  of  which  we  com- 
plain, and  against  which  we  protest,  is, — the  ascrib- 
ing to  us  the  doctrine  that  rulers  possess  the  right 
and  prerogative  of  choosing  a  religion  for  their  sub- 
jects. 

The  doctrine  really  held  by  churchmen  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Abp.  Usher,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  "  to  see  that  God 
be  honoured  in  his  dominions :  That  abuses  in  reli- 
gion be  reformed,  and  the  truth  promoted  and  main- 
tained; after  the  example  of  David,  Solomon,  He- 
zekiah,  Josiah,and  the  other  good  kings.  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  3,  4  ;  xv.  12—15  ;  xvii.  6-9.)  " 

"  He  should  plant  the  sincere  preaching  of  the  wo*d 
among  his  subjects,  so  that  they  may  be  more  obe- 
dient unto  him  :  and  take  care  that  the  good  things 
already  taught  and  established  may  be  done  as  God 
hath  appointed.  He  is  not  to  make  new  laws  of  his  own 
for  religion ;  but  to  see  those  ordinances  of  religion 
which  are  grounded  on  the  word  of  God,  duly  esta- 
blished :  that  so  God  may  be  truly  served  and  glori- 
fied, and  the  churches  within  his  realms,  and  under 
his  government,  may  "  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty."   2  Tim.  ii.  2."  l 

Or,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  had  himself  quoted  from  the 
Scottish  Confession  of  Faith, — 

"The  civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to  himself 
the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  or 
the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  yet 

1  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  fol.  16/7,  P-  265. 
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he  hath,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order,  that  unity 
and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church  ;  that  the  truth 
of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies 
and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and 
abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  prevented  and  re- 
formed, and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled, 
administered,  and  observed." 

Such,  then,  is  the  ground  taken  by  the  highest 
authorities  among  churchmen.  No  light  is  here 
claimed,  no  duty  asserted,  but  as  growing  directly  out 
of  God's  own  word.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
class  of  misrepresentations  or  erroneous  views, — 
namely,  those  of  certain  writers  who  would  claim, 
not  for  the  ruler,  but  for  what  they  term  *■  the  church,' 
a  right  very  much  resembling  that  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw, — a  right  not  perhaps  of  choosing,  but  of 
framing  or  prescribing  a  religion  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Palmer  argues  as  follows: — "The  church  of 
Christ  is  divinely  authorized  to  judge  whether  con- 
troverted doctrines  are  those  of  the  gospel,  or  con- 
trary to  the  gospel,  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
religion,  by  separating  from  her  communion  those 
who  obstinately  contradict  the  revealed  truth."1 

"  Christ  cannot  have  authorized  two  contradictory 
judgments  or  actions  ;  therefore,  when  the  universal 
church  has  manifested  her  judgment,  individuals  can- 
not be  authorized  to  oppose  their  judgment  to  hers."  2 

"  Such  a  judgment  is  irrevocable,  irreformable, 
never  to  be  altered."  "  All  individuals  are  bound  to 
submit  to  such  a  judgment."3 

The  Tracts  for  the  Times  thus  teach  : — "  Sectaries 
commonly  give  up  the  church's  doctrines,  and  go  by 

Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.         2  /bid.  p.  110.         3  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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the  church's  Bible;  bat  if  the  doctrines  cannot  be 
proved  true,  neither  can  the  Bible ;  they  stand  or 
fall  together."  "  Why  should  not  the  church  be 
divine  ?  The  burden  of  proof  surely  lies  on  the  other 
side.  I  will  accept  her  doctrines,1  and  her  rites, 
and  her  Bible, — not  one  and  not  the  other,  but  all." 2 

"  The  two  great  foundations  of  religion, — the  Bible 
and  the  Articles  ;  for  the  Bible  is  included  in  the 
Articles. '? 

"  From  the  very  first,  the  rule  has  been,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  the  church  to  teach  the  truth,  and  then  to 
appeal  to  the  Bible  in  vindication  of  its  own  teach- 
ing."4 

In  these  passages  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
teaching  of  the  church  is  made,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Rule  of  Faith ;  and  the  Bible  is  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
("  her-  doctrines,  and  her  rites,  and  her  Bible,")  and  a 
document  by  which  she  proves  and  establishes  the 
faith  which  she  teaches. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  matter  for  a  few  moments, 
and  see  if  this  theory  is  consistent  with  itself,  and 
will  bear  examination. 

"  The  church  Catholic," says  Mr. Newman,  "is  ever 
divinely  guided  to  teach  the  truth  ;  her  witness  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  matter  of  promise  as  well  as  duty  ; 
her  discernment  of  it  is  secured  by  a  heavenly  as  well 

as  human  rule.  She  is  indefectible  in  it,  and" "  not 

only  transmits  the  faith  by  human  means,  but  has  a 

1  The  *  Church  Doctrines'  had  been  previously  alluded  to,  as  'Bap- 
tism, the  Lord's  Supper,  Church  Union,  Ministerial  Power,  Apostolical 
Succession,  Absolution,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies.'  (p.  5.) 
2  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  85,  p.  115. 
3  Sewell  on  Subscript,  p.  3/. 
4  Newman's  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,  p.  49. 
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supernatural  gift  for  that  purpose."  l  "  The  church 
Catholic  is  unerring  in  its  declarations  of  faith  or 
saving  doctrine."2 

But  how  are  we  to  hear  "  the  church  Catholic,"  for 
our  own  comfort  and  guidance?  On  this  point  we 
are  thus  instructed  : — 

"  Our  own  church  is  the  immediate,  the  church 
universal,  the  ultimate  visible  authority.  Our  own 
church  is  to  us  the  representative  of  the  universal 
church,  as  the  universal  church  is  of  her  Lord."3 

"  Our  own  branch  may  surely  be  considered  among 
us  as  the  voice  of  her  who  has  been  in  the  world, 
even  one  and  the  same  since  Christ  came.  Surely 
she  comes  up  to  the  theory ;  she  professes  to  be  the 
Catholic  church,  and  to  transmit  that  one  ancient 
Catholic  faith,  and  she  does  transmit  it."4 

Hence  we  are  told,  that  as  "  to  suppose  that  the 
universal  church  could  determine  what  is  contrary  to 
the  gospel  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  promises  of  Christ  himself," — it  fol- 
lows, that  "  individuals  cannot  be  justified  in  oppos- 
ing their  private  opinions  to  it."5 

"  They  are  bound,  if  they  would  remain  her  children, 
as  far  as  their  minds  attain  to  her  doctrine,  to  take  it 
on  the  ground  of  her  Catholicity."  "  Her  members  must 
believe  or  silently  acquiesce  in  the  whole  of  it."  6  "  We 
receive  as  articles  of  faith  what  our  church  delivers 
to  us  as  fixedly  the  universal  church  ;  what  she  has 
by  her  private  judgment  deduced  from  the  holy  scrip- 
ture, we  teach  because  we  also  think  it  to  be  so  de- 


1  Newman  on  Romanism,  p.  232,  233.  2  Jbid.  p.  59. 

3  Pusey's  Letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Oxford,  p.  52. 

Newman  on  Romanism,  p.  320.  5  Palmer's  Treatise,  v.  ii.  p,  111. 

6  Newman  on  Romanism,  p.  312,  313. 
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ducible ;  if  we  did  not  think  so,  we  should  obey, 
must  belong  to  her,  but  could  not  teach."  1 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Romish  rule  of  faith,  the 
decisions  of  the  church,  as  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant rule,  holy  scripture,  most  explicitly  and 
entirely  adopted.  But  its  advocates  are  in  a  most 
disadvantageous  position.  The  Romish  doctors  are 
at  least  consistent  and  intelligible  ;  whereas  those 
who  have  not  yet  publicly  joined  what  they  term 
'the  Roman  obedience,'  and  yet  contend  for  the  Ro- 
mish principle,  are  involved  in  an  inextricable  maze 
of  contradictions  and  absurdities. 

Rome  acknowledges  but  one  church,  herself;  and 
having  a  visible  head  as  well  as  a  visible  body,  she 
finds  no  difficulty  in  presenting  an  external  semblance 
of  unity,  consistency,  and  doctrinal  agreement.  But 
with  those  who  are  not  within  her  pale,  the  case  is 
widely  different.  In  endeavouring  to  imitate  Rome, 
with  distinction,  division,  and  opposition  marked  on 
our  very  front,  we  find  ourselves  immediately  involved 
in  the  difficulties  of  a  rule,  which  is  self-contradictory 
and  self-opposed. 

Try  this  rule  on  a  practical  question.  Dr.  Pusey 
tells  us,  that  "  our  church  is  to  us  the  representative 
of  the  universal  church;"  and  that,  even  in  matters 
in  which  we  think  her  at  variance  with  scripture,  we 
are  bound  to  "  obey  her."  And  Mr.  Newman  adds, 
that  we  "  must  believe  or  silently  acquiesce  in  the  whole 
of  her  doctrine."  But  our  obligation  thus  to  "  obey  " 
and  to  "  acquiesce  "  arises  out  of  the  fact,  that  she  is 
"a  branch  of  the  church  catholic;"  which  church 
catholic  is  "  unerring  "  in  its  decisions. 

1  Pusey  to  the  Buhop  of  Oxford,  p.  5?,  53. 
K 
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Well ;  this  "  branch  of  the  church  catholic  "  solemnly 
declares,  and  compels  all  her  ministers  to  subscribe 
the  declaration,  that 

"  Transubstantiation  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  super- 
stitions." (Art.  xxviii.)     And  that, 

"  The  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  was  com- 
monly said,  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead  to  have  remission  of  pain  or 
guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits*7 

But  the  moment  we  pass  a  few  miles  of  sea,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  belonging 
to  "the  Roman  obedience."  These  constitute,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Palmer,1  Dr.  Pusey,  and  others,  another 
"  branch  of  the  church  catholic,"  and  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries  that  branch  is  as  fully  as 
our  own,  "  the  representative  of  the  universal  church, 
as  the  universal  church  is  of  her  Lord."  Nay,  Mr. 
Palmer  even  argues  that  the  myriads  of  Englishmen 
who  visit  those  countries  ought  to  be  "  willing  to  com- 
municate with  those  churches,"  if  only  they  will  re- 
ceive them  as  brethren,  and  not  "  exact  a  condemna- 
tion of  their  own  church/'2 

But  these  churches  hold  and  insist  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  never  allow  a  sabbath 
to  pass  without  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  So  that 
we  find  this  same  rule — the  decisions  of  the  church — 
denouncing  transubstantiation  at  Dover,  and  adopting 
it  at  Calais, — declaring  the  mass  to  be  "  a  blasphem- 
ous fable"  at  Canterbury,  and  yet  prescribing  attend- 
ance on  it  at  Rouen  !     And  amidst  all  this  confusion 

J  Pahner's  Tieatise,  vol.  i.  282—318.  -  2  Ibid  p.  318. 
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and  contradiction,  we  find  Mr.  Palmer  asserting,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  church  "  is  irrevocable,  irreform- 
able,  never  to  be  altered,"  inasmuch  as  "  Christ  cannot 
have  authorized  two  contradictory  judgments  or  ac- 
tions ! "  i 

And  this  is  but  a  single  example  out  of  many  that 
might  be  adduced.  In  a  variety  of  points  of  immense 
importance,  such  as  justification  by  works,  instead  of 
by  faith  ;  the  worship  of  dead  men  and  women  in  the 
stead  of  the  Saviour;  a  supposed  change  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  departed,  by  means  of  purchased  prayers  ; 
and  will- worship  of  every  variety  of  form  and  mode, — 
the  church  of  England  and  "the  Roman  obedience" 
stand  in  direct  opposition.  To  talk  of  a  rule  of  faith, 
then,  which  enjoins  the  one  system  in  England  and 
the  other  in  France,  is  to  assert  that  truth  is  not  one, 
or  even  at  harmony  with  itself;  but  multifarious  in 
its  views  of  the  same  question,  and  varying  in  its 
decisions  according  to  the  degrees  of  latitude  to  which 
they  are  adjusted. 

This  notion,  then,  is  clearly  untenable.  The  only 
mode  in  which  it  can  be  made  to  assume  even  a 
plausible  appearance,  is  that  adopted  at  Rome.  Ad- 
vance the  pretensions  of  a  single  society,  united 
under  a  visible  head,  and  acting  at  least  with  a 
semblance  of  unity  ;  and  you  may  assume,  without 
any  sufficient  grounds,  indeed,  but  still  without  any 
glaring  logical  impropriety,  that  this  one  visible  body 
is  "  the  church,"  and  that  to  her  and  in  her,  alone, 
are  all  the  Saviour's  promises  realized.  Such  a  so- 
ciety may  talk  of  its  "  decisions,"  without  talking 
absolute  nonsense.     But  to   speak   of  "  the   church 

1  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  114. 
K  2 
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catholic/'  as  embracing  the  English  and  the  Romish, 
the  Greek  and  the  Abyssinian,  the  Russian  and  the 
Coptic  communions,  and  to  ascribe  to  such  an  hete- 
rogeneous mass  as  this  the  power  of  "judging  and 
deciding/'  "  indefeclibly,"  "  supernaturally,"  and 
with  "  divine  authority/'  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  instances  of  a  baseless  and  impracticable 
theory  that  modern  times  have  produced. 

Nothing  can  be  more  indisputably  clear,  than  that 
such  an  incongruous  mass  is  wholly  incapable  of  any 
decision  or  judgment  whatever.  Equally  obvious  is 
it,  that  one  branch  or  section  of  the  aggregate  cannot 
assume  to  itself  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
whole,  be  those  privileges  what  they  may.  Even 
those  who  argue  that  Christ's  promise  to  be  "  ever 
with"  his  disciples,  belongs  to  the  visible  church 
universal,  cannot  extend  the  full  force  of  that  pro- 
mise to  every  branch,  without  going  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  our  Lord's  own  words  to  the  churches  of 
Ephesus  and  Laodicea.  (Rev.  ii.  5  ;  iii.  16.)  And  in 
practice,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  involves  the 
absurdity  of  a  man's  being  bound  to  believe  one  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  while  he  resides  in  England,  and  a 
totally  different  and  contradictory  system,  if  his 
affairs  should  lead  him  to  remove  to  Belgium. 

A  rule  of  faith  like  this  may  indeed  serve  to  betray 
us  into  Romanism,  which  is  far  more  rational  and 
consistent  with  itself;  but  it  can  answer  no  other 
purpose.  The  theory  is  as  untenable,  as  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  as  mis- 
chievous, as  that  unjustly  ascribed  to  us  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw.  The  Protestant  will  no  more  consent  to 
take  his  creed  implicitly  from  "  the  church/'  apart 
from  the  Bible,  than  he  will  take  it  from  the  civil 
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magistrate.  Neither  his,  civil  nor  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  have  any  rightful  authority  to  "  prescribe 
to  him  his  religion."  God  himself  has  most  gra- 
ciously condescended  to  reveal  to  him  His  will  in  His 
written  word  ;  and  the  founders  of  the  reformed 
church  of  England  have  taught  him,  that  neither 
"against  the  same,"  nor  yet  "  besides  the  same,"  may 
anything  be  lawfully  taught  as  of  necessity  to  sal- 
vation. 

This  exaggeration,  then,  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  church,  is  neither  justifiable  in  itself,  nor 
consistent  with  the  declarations  of  our  own  Esta- 
blishment. The  church  of  England  most  emphatically 
and  explicitly  declares,  that  "  Holy  scripture  con- 
tained all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."  (Art.  vi.) 
And  that,  although  every  church  must  have  a  certain 
power  of  internal  regulation,  as  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  those  controversies  which  are  ever 
springing  up,  "  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to 
ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  writ- 
ten ;  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  scrip- 
ture, that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore, 
although  the  church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of 
holy  writ ;  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything 
against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to 
enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  sal- 
vation." (Art.  xx.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  church's  office  and  duty.  She 
is  "  a  witness  and  keeper  of  holy  writ."  To  her,  as 
to  the  Jewish  church  of  old,  is  committed  the  care 
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of  "the  oracles  of  God."  Her  chief  function  and  duty 
is,  to  maintain  them  in  their  purity,  and  to  minister 
them  to  the  people.  A  very  important  duty  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  of  these  points,  "  Every  word  of 
God  is  PURE  :  Add  thou  not  unto  his  words,  lest  he  re- 
prove thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar."  (Prov.  xxx.  5,  6.) 
The  great  enemy  of  Christ's  church  is  ever  trying  to 
find  entrance  at  this  point.  Sometimes  the  necessity 
of  "  tradition"  is  pleaded  ;  sometimes  "  the  right  of 
interpretation."  Of  the  first  point  we  shall  presently 
speak.  On  the  second  head,  our  own  church  has 
been  admirably  explicit.  Nothing,  she  declares,  is 
"  to  be  required  of  any  man,"  as  "  an  article  of  faith," 
or  as  "  requisite  to  salvation,"  except  what  is  "  read 
therein  or  may  be  proved  thereby."  Nor  may  the 
church  herself  "  so  expound  one  place  of  scripture, 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another."  These  limitations, 
it  is  clear,  reduce  the  church's  authority  within 
safe  and  scriptural  bounds.  She  is  "  an  ambassador 
for  Christ,"  and  she  has  her  instructions  and  her 
message  legibly  set  forth.  All  that  is  therein  con- 
tained she  is  bound  to  inculcate,  and  she  is  equally 
bound  to  preach,  as  "  of  necessity  to  salvation," 
nothing  that  is  not. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  another,  which  di- 
vines have  been  accustomed  to  treat  of,  under  the 
title  of"  the  Notes  or  Marks  of  the  Church."  If  a 
church  of  Christ  exists  in  the  country  wherein  the 
providence  of  God  has  placed  me,  it  is  my  duty  to 
join  myself  to  it.  But  the  question  may  be  started, 
Whether  it  be  indeed  a  church  of  Christ?  And  this 
must  obviously  be  decided  by  a  consideration  of  the 
marks  which  belong  to  a  Christian  church. 
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"  Surrounded,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  contending  societies  calling  themselves 
Christian,  and  all  alike  claiming  to  be  churches  of 
Christ,  there  is  an  apparent  necessity  for  the  disco- 
very of  some  method,  by  which,  without  any  extreme 
difficulty  or  labour,  we  may  discriminate  the  church 
of  God  from  its  rivals." 

"  Christ  and  his  apostles  predicted  that,  after  their 
departure,  there  should  be  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets,  antichrists  and  false  teachers,  who  should 
privily  bring  in  damnable  heresies ;  and  that  many 
should  be  deceived  by  their  arts.  These  evils  were 
to  continue  even  in  the  latter  days  of  the  world  ;  and 
therefore  there  is  a  very  great  probability,  that  some 
of  the  communities  calling  themselves  Christian,  may 
have  arisen  in  this  manner,  and  are  not  to  be  reck- 
oned any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ." 

"  By  what  means,  then,  can  we  determine  with 
certainty,  which,  among  these  communities  are  in- 
deed portions  of  the  church  of  God?"1 

"  Theologians  in  various  ages,  have  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  discrimination  of  Christ's 
church,  by  a  comparatively  short  and  intelligible 
process;  and  these  rules  are  styled  notes  or  signs  of 
the  church.  By  notes  of  the  church  are  meant  some 
of  its  more  prominent  attributes,  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  applied  to  all  existing  communities  of 
professing  Christians,  without  any  very  lengthened 
discussion  on  obscure  and  difficult  points."2 

In  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  this  inquiry  all 
will  agree.  The  "notes  of  the  church"  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  all  systems  of  theology,  Romish 

'  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  23.  ?  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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or  Protestant.  But  the  moment  we  advance  another 
step,  we  part  company  with  Mr.  Palmer.  There  are 
two  very  distinct  and  perfectly  opposite  views,  or 
modes  of  treating  this  subject, — the  one  adopted  by 
all  Romanists,  the  other  by  all  Protestants,  (the  ex- 
ceptions to  each  class  being  quite  insignificant) — and 
it  has  pleased  Mr.  P.  on  this,  as  on  various  other 
points,  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  divines  of 
"  the  Roman  obedience  ;  "  more  properly  called  "  the 
great  Antichristian  Apostacy." 

These  two  views  or  schemes  may  be  described  as 
the  genealogical  and  the  theological.  The  one  dis- 
covers the  church  by  her  pedigree,  the  other  by  her 
character. 

I.  The  first  scheme,  that  of  the  Papists  ;  is  thus 
described  by  Milner,  in  his  "  End  of  Controversy." 

"  The  chief  marks  of  the  true  church,  which  I  shall 
here  assign,  are  not  only  conformable  to  reason,  scrip- 
ture, and  tradition,  but  (which  is  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance)  they  are  such  as  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  most  other  respectable  denominations  of 
Protestants,  acknowledge  and  profess  to  believe  in, 
no  less  than  Catholics.  Yes,  dear  Sir,  they  are  con- 
tained in  those  creeds,  which  you  recite  in  your  daily 
prayers,  and  proclaim  in  your  solemn  worship.  In 
fact,  what  do  you  say  of  the  church  you  believe  in, 
when  you  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed  ?  You  say,  / 
believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church.  Again,  how  is  this 
church  more  particularly  described  in  the  Nicene 
creed,  which  makes  part  of  your  public  liturgy  ?  In 
this  you  say  :  /  believe  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic 
church.  Hence  it  evidently  follows  that  the  church 
which  you,  no  less  than  we,  profess  to  believe  in,  is 
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possessed  of  these  four  marks :  unity,  sanctity,  catho- 
licity, and  apostolicity" l 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  while  the  Ro- 
mish controversialist  adroitly  refers  us  to  the  creeds 
we  use,  he  freely  admits  that  his  "  notes  "  are  not 
those  generally  adopted  by  Protestants.  "  Luther," 
he  says,  "  Calvin,  and  the  Church  of  England,  assign 
as  the  characteristics  or  marks  of  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  Truth  of  doctrine,  and  the  right  administration 
of  the  Sacraments."2 

Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his  Lectures,  follows  exactly  the 
same  line  of  argument  as  Milner.  He  says,  "  I  am 
content  to  take  the  question  upon  common  grounds. 
We  are  all  agreed,  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
Christians  in  this  country,  in  the  acceptance  of  a 
common  symbol  of  faith  or  creed  ;  and  all  profess  in 
it  their  belief  in  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
church.  I  willingly  stand  on  this  admitted  prin- 
ciple." 3 

And,  after  traversing  this  ground,  the  Romish 
writer  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  :  "  Thus, 
therefore,  adopting  those  guides  which  creeds  or 
symbols  of  faith  can  give  us,  we  come  to  this  impor- 
tant conclusion, — that  on  principle,  the  Catholic 
church  alone  maintains  possession  of  those  different 
characteristics  ;  that  the  rule  of  faith  of  other 
churches,  so  far  from  supposing  these  to  be  in  their 
possession,  entirely  excludes  them,  and  allows  them 
not  to  be  held  as  ground  of  adhesion  to  those 
churches."  4 

Mr.  Palmer,  however,  although  both  these  Romish 
writers  admit  and  declare  the  Protestant  notes  of  the 

1   Miner's  End  of  Controversy,  p.  1"6.  2  Ibid.  p.  174. 

3  Wiseman's  Lectures,  p.  316.  4  Ibid,  p  322, 
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church  to  be  wholly  different  from  the  Romish, — in- 
sists upon  being  admitted  into  their  society,  and  al- 
lowed to  adopt  their  system.     He  says, 

"  The  Constantinopolitan  creed  gives  to  the  church 
the  attributes  of  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apos- 
tolical ;  "  and  as  the  notes  of  the  church  may  in  fact 
be  included  under  these  four  heads,  and  as  Romish 
theologians  generally  make  use  of  them  for  the  purpose, 
I  shall  for  the  sake  of  convenience  adopt  this  ar- 
rangement." ' 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  finding  this  scheme  "  generally  adopted  by 
Romish  theologians,"  and  as  generally  repudiated  by 
all  Protestant  writers,  would  have  made  Mr.  Palmer 
cautious  of  at  once  assenting  to  Dr.  Wiseman's  and 
Dr.  Milner's  mode  of  carrying  on  the  argument.  This 
preliminary  question  is  not  an  immaterial  one.  It  is 
vital,  in  the  controversy  between  the  papacy  and  its 
opponents.  Only  let  the  test  to  be  applied,  be  limited 
to  external  marks,  and  Rome  is  secure  of  victory.  But 
bring  that  apostacy  to  the  only  sure  criterion — "  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony"— and  its  detection  is 
immediate.  In  yielding  this  point,  then,  Mr.  Palmer 
has,  perhaps  not  very  unwillingly,  ensured  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Romanists,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
It  is  not  very  often  that  we  find  controversialists,  who 
are  sincere  in  the  cause  they  profess  to  advocate,  at 
once  yield  to  an  adversary  all  the  data  he  requires  to 
establish  his  case. 

II.  So  much  for  the  Romish  theory.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Reformed  churches,  and  all  their  divines,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  one  voice  refused  this 

1  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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view,  and  adopted  the  test  of  character,  in  preference 
to  that  of  pedigree.  This  might  be  shewn  by  proofs 
innumerable;  but  a  few  will  suffice.  We  shall  ar- 
range them  in  three  classes. 

1.  The  decisions  of  the  Church  of  England;  in  all 
her  standards  and  authorized  declarations. 

In  her  Articles  she  defines  the  visible  church  of 
Christ  to  be,  "  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the 
which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
Sacraments  be  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same."  (Art.  xix.) 

In  her  homilies  she  thus  enlarges  the  same  state- 
ment : — 

"  The  true  church  is  an  universal  congregation  or 
fellowship  of  God's  faithful  and  elect  people,  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  head  corner-stone. 
And  it  hath  always  three  notes  or  marks,  whereby  it 
is  known:  Pure  and  sound  Doctrine;  the  Sacraments 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  holy  institution  ;  and 
the  right  use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline."  (Homily 
for  Whitsunday,  part  ii.) 

Again,  in  the  Catechism  of  Edward  VI.  written  by 
Dean  Nowell,  revised  by  Bishop  Ridley,  and  ap- 
proved and  set  forth  in  1570  by  authority  of  Convo- 
cation,— the  following  description  of  a  visible  church 
of  Christ  is  given  : — 

"  The  marks,  therefore,  of  this  church  are:  first, 
pure  Preaching  of  the  Gospel;  then  brotherly  love, 
out  of  which,  as  members  all  out  of  one  body,  spring 
goodwill  of  each  to  the  other:  thirdly,  upright  and 
uncorrupted  use  of  the  Lord's  Sacraments,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel;  last  of  all,  bro- 
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therly  correction  and  excommunication,  or  banish- 
ing those  out  of  the  church  that  will  not  amend  their 
lives." 

These  three  plain  declarations  leave  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  the  church  of  England,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, wholly  refused  to  admit  the  marks  proposed  by 
the  Romanists ;  "  unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  and 
apostolicity ;"  and  adhered  to  a  totally  different 
scheme — the  recognition  of  a  true  church  by  her 
doctrine  and  her  sacraments ;  i.  e.  by  her  internal  cha- 
racter and  her  Christian  obedience. 

2.  And  the  whole  Reformation,  throughout  Eu- 
rope, entirely  concurred  in  this  view.  The  confes- 
sions of  the  various  churches  most  explicitly  declare 
this. 

The  Helvetian  Confession  says — "  We  teach  that  to 
be  the  true  church  indeed,  in  which  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  the  true  church  are  to  be  found.  First  and 
chiefly,  the  lawful  or  sincere  preaching  of  the  Word 
of  God,  as  it  is  left  us  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles."  "  They  do  withal  communicate  in 
the  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  and  delivered 
unto  us  by  his  apostles,  using  them  in  no  other 
manner  than  as  they  received  them  from  the  Lord 
himself." 

The  Bohemian  Confession  follows,  in  these  words: 
— "  The  true  church  may  be  known  by  these  signs 
that  follow  ;  namely,  wheresoever  Christ  is  taught  in 
holy  assemblies;  the  Doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  purely 
and  fully  preached ;  and  the  Sacraments  are  admi- 
nistered according  to  Christ's  institution  and  will." 

The  Confession  of  France  proceeds  thus: — "We 
affirm,  out  of  the  word  of  God,  that  the  church  is  a 
company  of  the  faithful,  which  agree  together  in  fol- 
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lowing  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  embracing  pure  re- 
ligion." "  And  we  condemn  the  papistical  assem- 
blies, because  that  the  pure  truth  of  God  is  banished 
from  them  ;  and  the  Sacraments  of  faith  corrupted, 
counterfeited,  and  falsified,  or  altogether  abolished." 

That  of  Scotland  is  still  more  emphatic.  It  runs 
thus:— "The  notes,  signs,  and  assured  tokens, 
whereby  the  immaculate  spouse  of  Christ  Jesus  is 
known  from  the  horrible  harlot,  the  church  malig- 
nant, we  affirm  are  neither  antiquity,  title  usurped, 
lineal  descent,  place  appointed,  nor  multitude  of 
men  approving  an  error.  For  Cain  in  age  and  title 
was  preferred  to  Abel  and  Seth:  Jerusalem  had  pre- 
rogative above  all  places  of  the  earth  ;  where  also 
were  the  priests,  lineally  descended  from  Aaron; 
and  greater  numbers  followed  the  scribes  and  phari- 
sees,  than  unfeignedly  believed  Christ  Jesus  and  his 
doctrine.  And  yet  we  suppose  no  man  of  sound 
judgment  will  grant,  that  any  of  the  forenamed  were 
the  church  of  God.  The  notes,  therefore,  of  the  true 
church  of  God,  we  believe,  confess,  and  avow  to  be, 
first  the  true  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  the 

which   God    hath    revealed  himself  unto   us;" 

"  secondly,  the  right  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Christ  Jesus  ; " "  lastly,  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, uprightly  ministered,  as  God's  word  pre- 
scribed!.v 

The  Belgian  Confession  follows :— "  The  true  church 
may  be  discerned  from  the  false  by  these  notes.  If 
the  pure  preaching  of  the  Gospel  do  flourish  in  it;  if 
it  have  the  lawful  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
according  to  Christ's  institution;  if  it  do  use  the 
right  ecclesiastical  discipline  for  the  restraining  of 
vice  ;  finally,  if  it  do  square  all  things  to  the  will  of 
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God's  word,  refusing  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  it, 
acknowledging  Christ  to  be  the  only  head  of  the 
same:  by  these  notes  it  is  certain  that  the  true 
church  may  be  discerned." 

The  Confession  of  Saxony  thus  argues : — "  There- 
fore, chiefly  by  the  word  of  doctrine,  we  may  and 
ought  to  judge,  which  and  where  the  true  church  is; 
which,  by  the  Word  of  true  Doctrine,  and  then  by  the 
lawful  use  of  the  Sacraments,  is  distinguished  from 
other  nations." 

Lastly,  the  Confession  of  Sueveland  agrees,  that 
"  wheresoever  the  holy  Gospel  and  the  Sacraments  be 
exercised,  thereupon  it  may  easily  be  known,  where 
and  who  be  the  Christian  church/' 

Thus  is  it  indisputably  clear,  that  among  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation  but  one  judgment  pre- 
vailed— that  the  marks  of  a  true  church  were,  pure 
and  sound  Doctrine  ;  and  the  right  administration  of 
the  Sacraments;  to  which  were  sometimes  added, 
sound  discipline  and  brotherly  love.  But  the  popish 
"  marks,"  to  which  Mr.  Palmer  gives  the  preference, 
were  with  one  consent  universally  repudiated. 

3.  Descending  from  churches  to  individuals,  it  is 
equally  clear  and  certain,  that  all  the  chief  divines 
of  the  Reformation,  in  their  theological  writings, 
maintain  the  same  view  which  we  have  found  in  the 
confessions  of  their  churches.  Not  to  encumber  the 
argument  with  a  multitude  of  proofs,  we  will  limit 
ourselves  to  the  leading  divines  of  our  own  church. 

Bishop  Ridley,  in  his  second  conference,  thus 
handles  the  question  : — 

"  The  marks  whereby  the  Catholic  church  is 
known  unto  me  in  this  dark  world,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  crooked  and  froward  generation,  are  these :— 
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the  sincere  preaching  of  God's  holy  Word— the  due 
administration  of  the  Sacraments — charity — and  faith- 
ful observance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  according 
to  the  word  of  God."  l 

Bishop  Jewell,  in  his  Apology,  says: — 

"  But  now,  whereas  they  pretend  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Catholic  church,  and  call  us  here- 
tics because  we  do  not  agree  with  them  ;  let  us  see 
what  mark  that  church  hath  of  the  church  of  God." 
St.  Augustine  saith,  "  The  church  is  to  be  shewn  out 
of  the  sacred  scriptures;  and  whatever  cannot  derive 
itself  from  them,  is  not  the  church."  He  then  enters 
into  a  variety  of  charges  against  the  Papacy,  and 
sums  up  thus; — ''We  have  forsaken  a  church  in 
which  we  could  neither  hear  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
nor  administer  the  Sacraments,  nor  invoke  the  name 
of  God,  as  we  ought."  (Apol.iv.  v.) 

Archbishop  Whitgift,  writing  a  few  years  after,  is 
still  more  explicit:— 

"  The  essential  notes  of  the  church  be  these  only : 
the  true  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  right 
administration  of  the  Sacraments."  "  Such  is  the 
judgment  of  the  reformed  churches,  as  appeareth  by 
their  confessions.  So  that  notwithstanding  govern- 
ment, or  some  kind  of  government,  may  be  a  part  of 
the  church,  touching  the  outward  form  and  perfec- 
tion of  it ;  yet  is  it  not  such  a  part  of  the  essence  and 
being,  but  that  it  may  be  the  church  of  Christ  with- 
out this  or  that  kind  of  government ;  and  therefore 
the  kind  of  government  of  the  church  is  not  neces- 
sary to  salvation."  2 

But  Archbishop  Usher  gives,  on  this,  as  on  most 
other  questions,  the  most  profound  and  convincing 

1  Foxe,  vol.  vii.p.412.  2   IT  hit  gift's  Defence,  p.  81. 
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judgment.  To  the  question, — "What  are  the  marks 
and  notes  whereby  to  discern  a  true  visible  church, 
with  which  we  may  safely  join?" — he  replies, — 

"  First  and  principally,  the  truth  of  Doctrine  which 
is  professed,  and  the  sincere  preaching  of  the  Word  ; 
together  with  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, according  to  the  commandment  of  Christ  our 
Saviour.  (Matt,  xxviii.)  Secondly,  the  right  order 
which  is  kept ;  with  a  sincere  and  conscionable  obe- 
dience yielded  to  the  word  of  God. " 

But  this  great  prelate,  as  his  custom  is,  refutes  the 
error  as  well  as  asserts  the  truth.  To  the  further 
question  : — "  What  say  you  to  the  other  Notes  that 
are  commonly  given  of  the  church  1" — he  replies, — 

"  Either  they  are  accidental,  and  in  great  part 
separable ;  or  utterly  impertinent,  and  forged  for 
the  upholding  of  the  Romish  synagogue." 

"  But  is  not  Antiquity  a  certain  note  of  the  church  ?" 

"  No  ;  for  errors  are  very  ancient ;  and  the  church, 
when  it  began,  was  a  church,  yet  had  no  antiquity." 

"  Is  not  Multitude  a  note  ?  " 

"No;  for  Christ's  flock  is  a  "little  flock;  and 
Antichrist's  very  great."  Rev.  xiii.  3,  4,  8. 

"  Are  not  Miracles  a  mark  of  the  church?" 

"No;  for  beside  that  wicked  people  may  work 
them,  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23.)— the  church  of  Christ  hath 
been  without  miracles;  and  the  enemy  of  antichrist 
is  foretold  to  be  "  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and 
lying  wonders." 

The  church  of  England,  then,  in  its  authoritative 
declarations;  the  sister  churches  of  the  reformation; 
and  the  greatest  divines  of  that  or  any  other  day,  all 
unite  in  asserting  the  essential  marks  of  a  true  church 

i  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  fo.  1677.  p.  376. 
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to  be,  that  soundness  of  Doctrine,  and  right  use  of 
the  Sacraments,  which  Mr.  Palmer  refuses  to  accept 
as  marks;  and  in  repudiating;  those  Romish  notes 
which  lie,  in  preference,  adopts. 

But  we  may  proceed  yet  further,  and  allege  two 
other  grounds  for  rejecting  his  scheme.     These  are — 

4.  Reason  and  common  sense.  Mr.  Palmer  is 
more  ready  on  this  than  on  other  points,  to  appeal  to 
these  criteria.  He  says,  "  The  precepts  of  Christian 
prudence  require,  that  we  should  take  the  briefest 
course  ; " — and  argues,  that  "  we  are  in  no  degree 
bound  to  sustain  a  line  of  argument  which  we  may 
not  judge  to  be  well  founded."1 

Let  us,  then,  examine  his  own  scheme,  together 
with  his  own  reasons  for  adopting  it. 

The  two  grounds  for  preferring  the  course  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  Milner  and  Wiseman,  are  these : 
"  1.  As  Romish  theologians  generally  make  use  of 
these  notes  for  the  purpose,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  adopt  this  arrangement."2  2.  The  other 
scheme,  (truth  of  doctrine  and  right  administration 
of  the  sacraments)'1  would  demand  too  lengthened  a 
process."  "  Christian  prudence  requires  that  we 
should  take  the  briefest  course."  3 

Now  with  a  sincere  Protestant,  the  first  of  these 
circumstances,  instead  of  attracting,  would  have  re- 
pelled. Had  Mr.  P.  been  inimical,  instead  of  friendly, 
to  Popery,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  adopting 
a  certain  line  of  argument,  because  "Romish  theolo- 
gians generally  use  it."  It  is  not  that  he  follows  the 
Papists  through  their  own  reasonings,  in  order 
thereby  the  more  effectually  to  defeat  them.     On  the 

1  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  24 — 27. 

2  Ibid.  p.  27  3  Ibid.  p.  24,  25. 
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contrary,  he  here  concedes  to  them  the  data  on  which 
their  system  rests  ;  he  concedes  to  them  a  foundation 
for  their  whole  platform.  If  the  true  church  is  to  be 
discovered  by  external  and  historical  marks,  then 
will  Popery,  without  much  difficulty,  resolutely  main- 
tain its  ground  ;  but  if  the  appeal  be  made,  not  to 
genealogies,  but  to  scripture,  the  apostacy  is  in- 
stantly detected  and  unveiled.  Mr.  P.  in  conceding 
this  first  great  point,  has  yielded  more  than  half  of 
the  question  at  issue. 

His  other  reason  rests  upon  an  error  in  fact.  He 
chooses  to  assume  that  the  simple  comparison  of 
the  doctrines  and  sacraments  of  a  church  with  the 
word  of  God  would  be  "  a  lengthened  process/'  and 
that  a  briefer  course  is  essentially  necessary. 

Now  how  stands  the  fact?  The  Romanists  them- 
selves are  not  of  Mr.  P/s  opinion,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  true  character  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
detection  of  their  impostures,  by  a  simple  reference 
to  the  word  of  God,  would  be  "  a  lengthened  process," 
for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer's  view,  life  itself 
would  scarcely  suffice.  Dr.  Wiseman,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  his  opening  Lecture,  thus  describes  a  con- 
version to  Protestantism. 

"  The  history,  in  every  case,  is  simply  this  ;  that 
the  individual,  by  some  chance  or  other,  probably 
through  the  ministry  of  some  pious  person,  became 
possessed  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Bible  ; — that  he 
perused  this  book  ;  that  he  could  not  find  in  it  tran- 
substantiation  or  auricular  confession  ;  that  he  could 
not  find  in  it  one  word  of  purgatory,  or  of  worship- 
ping images.  He  perhaps  goes  to  the  priest,  and 
tells  him  that  he  cannot  find  these  doctrines  in  the 
Bible ;  his  priest  argues  with  him,  and  endeavours 
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to  convince  him  that  he  should  shut  up  the  book  that 
is  leading  him  astray  ;  he  perseveres,  he  abandons 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  becomes 
a  Protestant."  1 

Here  we  have  a  plain  and  simple  sketch  of  how 
the  pretensions  of  a  church  ought  to  be  investigated, 
and  of  the  sure  and  immediate  consequences  to  the 
interests  of  the  Papacy  of  such  an  investigation.  In 
this  view  it  is  obviously  natural  enough,  that  the 
priest  should  endeavour  to  persuade  his  wandering 
disciple  "  to  shut  up  the  book  that  was  leading  him 
astray  ;  "  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  a  sin- 
cere Protestant,  if  Mr.  Palmer  were  one,  should  con- 
sent to  the  Romish  mode  of  investigation,  and  turn 
from  **  the  law  and  the  testimony/'  to  "  fables  and 
endless  genealogies." 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  Protestant  mode  of  examina- 
tion, by  "  truth  of  doctrine  and  the  right  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,"  would  be  "  a  lengthened 
process  ;"  nor  is  it  true  that  the  Romish  plan  would 
prove  "  the  briefest  course." 

How  long  would  it  take  any  simple,  sincere,  and 
earnest  inquirer,  carefully  to  compare  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent  with  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  on  the  point  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two  ? 

Or  how  many  hours  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
a  searcher  after  truth  to  compare  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists  and 
by  St.  Paul,  with  the  ritual  of  the  mass,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not,  in  the  Romish  church,  this 
sacrament  be  "  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance?" 

1   Wiseman's  Lecture,  i.  p.  19. 
L  2 
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But,  if  this  seem  to  Mr.  Palmer  "  a  lengthened  pro- 
cess,"— how  much  more  lengthened  must  be  the  inves- 
tigation which  he  prefers.  The  question, practically, 
to  a  man  residing  in  England,  thus  shapes  itself: — 
Is  the  church  of  England  a  true  church  of  Christ  ? 

And  Mr.  Palmer  gravely  recommends  him,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry, — not  to  ask  whether  "  the 
pure  word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments 
duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance," 
(Art.  xix.)— in  this  church  of  England;  but,  whe- 
ther the  said  church  be  \'  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic."  Now  let  any  man  quietly  and  dispas- 
sionately read  over  these,  proposed  as  "  Notes  of  the 
church,"  and  say  what  kind  of  an  inquiry  this  would 
promise  to  be. 

To  prove  the  church  of  England  to  be  "  One,  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic!"  Why,  this  is  precisely 
the  ground,  on  which  the  Romanists  always  desire  to 
rest  the  controversy  !  It  is  conceding  to  them  fully 
half  the  question  at  issue  between  us.  The  unity  of 
the  church, — the  fact  being  that  England  is  at  vari- 
ance and  dissonance  with  the  professedly  Christian 
churches  of  half  the  world  ; — and  the  apostoiicity  of 
the  church,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  nominally 
Christian  churches  looking  upon  us  as  impostors,  and 
we  ourselves  not  knowing  whether  we  trace  our  suc- 
cession through  St.  Paul  or  through  Gregory; — 
how  endless  are  the  controversies  into  which  we  thus 
cast  ourselves  !  And  how  contrary  to  every  dictate  of 
reason  and  common  sense  is  the  whole  proceeding. 

Well  has  Chillingworth  argued  on  this  point, — 
"  How  shall  an  unlearned  man,  whom  you  have  sup- 
posed now  ignorant  of  scripture,  how  shall  he  know 
which  of  all  the  societies  of  Christians  is  indeed  the 
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church?  You  will  say  perhaps,  He  must  examine 
them  by  the  notes  of  the  church,  which  are  perpetual 
visibility,  succession,  conformity  with  the  ancient  church, 
&c.  But  how  shall  he  know,  first,  that  these  are  the 
Notes  of  the  Church,  unless  by  scripture,  which,  you 
say,  he  understands  not?  You  may  say  perhaps,  he 
may  be  told  so.  But  seeing  men  may  deceive,  and 
be  deceived,  and  their  words  are  no  demonstrations, 
how  shall  he  be  assured  that  what  they  say  is  true? 
So  that  at  the  first  he  meets  with  an  impregnable  dif- 
ficulty, and  cannot  know  the  church  but  by  such 
notes,  which  whether  they  be  the  notes  of  the  church 
he  cannot  possibly  know.  But  let  us  suppose  this 
Isthmus  digged  through,  and  that  he  is  assured, 
these  are  the  notes  of  the  true  church:  how  can  he 
possibly  be  a  competent  judge,  which  society  of 
Christians  hath  title  to  these  notes,  and  which  hath 
not?  Seeing  this  trial  of  necessity  requires  a  great 
sufficiency  of  knowledge  of  the  monuments  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  ;  which  no  unlearned  man  can  have, 
because  he  that  hath  it  cannot  be  unlearned.  As,  for 
example,  how  shall  he  possibly  be  able  to  know 
whether  the  church  of  Rome  hath  had  a  perpetual 
succession  of  visible  professors,  which  held  always 
the  same  doctrine  which  they  now  hold,  without 
holding  any  thing  to  the  contrary  ;  unless  he  hath 
first  examined,  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
in  the  first  age,  what  in  the  second,  and  so  forth  ? 
And  whether  this  be  not  a  (more)  difficult  work,  than 
to  stay  at  the  first  age,  and  to  examine  the  church 
by  the  conformity  of  her  doctrine  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  first  age,  every  man  of  ordinary  understand- 
ing may  judge.1 

1  Chillingwortli's  Works,  fol.  1704.  p.  71,  72. 
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Bishop  Ridley,  in  his  second  conference,  quotes 
Chrysostom  to  this  effect : — "  In  times  past,  there  were 
many  ways  to  know  the  church  of  Christ,  that  is  to 
say,  by  good  life,  by  miracles,  by  charity,  by  doc- 
trine, by  ministering  the  sacraments.  But  from  the 
time  that  heresies  took  hold  of  the  churches,  it  is  only 
known  by  the  scriptures  which  is  the  true  church. 
They  have  all  things  in  outward  shew,  which  the  true 
church  hath  in  truth.  They  have  temples  like  unto 
ours,  &c.  &c,  Wherefore  only  by  the  scriptures  do  we 
know  which  is  the  true  church." 

But  may  we  not  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind?  Apart  from  the  lessons  of  the  schools,  or 
the  dogmas  of  scholastic  divines,  the  general  usage 
of  the  world  repudiates  such  a  course  as  is  pressed 
upon  us.  How  are  other  things  universally  tested? 
A  diamond  is  offered  to  the  merchant:  its  exterior  is 
that  of  a  genuine  stone  :  its  colour  is  corroborative  : 
its  brilliance  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Abundant 
evidence  is  offered  as  to  its  history ;  whence  it  came, 
of  whom  it  was  received,  &c.  But  the  experienced 
merchant  knows  that  this  is  not  sufficient: — imitations 
have  been  contrived  which  can  offer  all  these  recom- 
mendations. He  has  a  test  to  apply ;  and  that  test 
searches  into  its  intrinsic  character. 

To  go  one  step  higher,  and  name  the  only  earthly 
thing  that  transcends  the  diamond  :  a  man,  edu- 
cated, accomplished,  ingenious,  insinuating,  offers 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  merchant  or  the  statesman. 
He  exhibits,  apparently,  the  most  entire  qualifica- 
tion :  and  he  is  received  upon  trial.  But  what  his 
employer  chiefly  looks  for,  and  what  he  endeavours 
above  all  to  ascertain,  is,  not  his  birth,  or  education, 
or  training,  but  his  personal,  his  intrinsic  character. 
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Common  sense,  if  we  could  banish  the  schoolmen, 
the  councils,  and  the  system-makers,  would  dictate 
the  same  course  in  the  far  higher  question  of  the 
marks  of  a  true  church.  It  would  tell  us — Rest  not 
in  long  descent,  or  in  indubitable  succession  from  the 
apostles,  or  in  general  concurrence  with  the  whole  body 
of  Christians,  or  in  any  other  external  marks  :  Christ 
founded  a  church;  he  commissioned  a  body  of  preach- 
ers of  his  gospel,  and  he  left  them  a  few  plain  and  sim- 
ple rules.  Try  every  church,  then,  that  professes  to  be 
following  his  injunctions,  by  the  records  and  injunc- 
tions he  has  left,  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ; 
if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them." 

5.  And  such  is  the  course  distinctly  pointed  out  in 
scripture.  Not  a  syllable  is  there  to  tell  us,  that  a 
divine  commission,  regularly  transmitted  in  strict 
succession,  or  an  external  unity  of  profession,  is  to 
be  our  chief  guide  in  reposing  our  confidence  in  a 
priesthood  or  a  church.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  the  divine  institution  of  the  Old  Testament 
priesthood  ;  and  yet  how  many  threatenings  and  re- 
proaches does  God  himself  direct  against  these,  his 
commissioned  ministers. 

"  The  priests  said  not.  Where  is  the  Lord?  and  they 
that  handle  the  law  knew  me  not :  the  pastors  also  trans- 
gressed against  me,  and  the  prophets  prophesied  by  Baal, 
and  walked  after  things  that  do  not  profit."  Jer.  ii.  8. 

"  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear 
rule  by  their  means  ;  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so : 
and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?  "  Jerem.  v.  31. 

"  The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth :  for  he  is  the  messenger 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts.     But  ye  are  departed  out  of  the 
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way ;  ye  have  caused  many  to  stumble  at  the  law ;  ye 
have  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  Malachi  ii.  7,  8. 

The  priesthood  of  the  old  dispensation,  then,  led 
the  people  astray,  and  the  Jewish  church  is  conse- 
quently spoken  of  as  an  adulterous  and  apostate 
church.  The  ministry  of  the  New  Testament  suc- 
ceeds. Less  stress  is  now  laid  upon  the  commission 
and  the  succession  than  before :  is  it  probable  that 
doctrine  is  to  become  a  minor  point,  and  the  exter- 
nals of  the  ministry  be  made  the  sole  or  principal  test 
of  a  true  and  faithful  church? 

Assuredly  not.  Every  word  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings, connected  with  this  subject,  has  a  totally  oppo- 
site bearing.  The  apostle  Paul  could  bear  to  have 
his  authority  set  at  nought,  and  a  rival  ministration 
set  up  "  of  envy  and  strife," — yea,  he  could  even  re- 
joice at  it,  so  that  Christ  and  his  gospel  were  but 
preached.  But  if  not  his  own  authority  merely,  but 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  be  assailed,  instantly 
comes  forth  his  strongest  anathema  : — 

"  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  Gal.  i.  8. 

In  the  very  same  spirit  writes  the  beloved  disciple, 
the  tender  and  gentle  St.  John.  "  If  there  come  any 
unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed."  2  John 
10.  Thus,  with  both  apostles,  the  test  is  not  an  apos- 
tolic commission,  but  the  apostolic  doctrine. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  adduced,  if  space 
permitted,  (as  Acts  xiii.  43  ;  xv.  22.  2  Tim.  i.  12  ; 
iii.  14.  Titus  i.  9,  and  Jude's  epistle)  to  shew  that 
the  grand  point  pressed  by  allfc  the  apostles,  was. 
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continuance  in  sound  doctrine.  This  was,  with  them, 
the  chief  note  or  mark  of  a  true  or  faithful  church. 

Our  Lord  himself,  in  his  last  words  to  the  Christian 
church,  abundantly  confirms  this  view.  In  writing, 
by  his  beloved  apostle  John,  to  the  Asiatic  churches, 
he  more  than  once  threatens  the  removal  of  the  can- 
dlestick, or  the  spiritual  extinction  of  the  church. 
But  for  what  offence  or  unfaithfulness  is  this  greatest 
punishment  threatened?  For  departure  from  sound 
doctrine.  This  is  the  one  grand  test,  adopted  by  the 
Lord  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  apostles.  See  Rev.  ii. 
15,  16,24,25;  iii.  8,  13,  II. 

In  fact,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — 
especially  in  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  and  the  Apocalypse, — 
the  fall  of  a  church  into  false  doctrine,  which  is  al- 
ways connected  with  idolatry,  in  every  case  leads  to 
a  total  change  in  the  standing  and  character  of  that 
church  in  the  sight  of  the  inspired  writers.  From 
being  spoken  of  as  a  wife,  such  a  church  instantly 
falls  into  the  condition  of  a  harlot.  The  love  with 
which  she  was  regarded  is  turned  into  abhorrence,  and 
the  most  dreadful  threatenings  are  directed  against 
those  who  are  seduced  by  her. 

The  one  question,  then,  in  the  scriptures,  touching 
any  church,  is,  Is  it  faithful?  Faithful  to  the  doctrine 
intrusted  to  its  care?  Is  the  gospel  preached,  the 
same  gospel  which  the  apostles  declared  ;  or  is  it 
"  another  gospel ;  "  against  which  St.  Paul  fulminated 
his  anathemas  ?  This  is  the  chief  and  almost  the  only 
point  suggested  in  holy  writ  as  the  mark  or  note  of  a 
true  church.  And  this  is  the  test  applied  by  all  the 
reformed  churches ;  but  very  naturally  disliked  by 
Dr.  Wiseman,  Dr.  Milner,  and  Mr.  Palmer. 
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VII. 

ON     SOME     EXAGGERATED     VIEWS    OF    THE     CHURCH'S 
AUTHORITY   AND   FUNCTIONS. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  careful  self-denial  of 
the  English  church,  in  putting  from  her  all  power  to 
enunciate  as  "  of  necessity  to  salvation,"  any  doctrine 
which  is  not  visibly  contained  in  holy  scripture. 
There  are  those,  however,  among  recent  writers  on 
this  subject,  who  admit  these  renunciations,  in  form, 
but  immediately  proceed  to  nullify  them  in  practice. 

The  sixth  article  enjoins  upon  every  minister  of 
the  church  of  England,  that  he  shall  "  not  require  of 
any  man  to  believe,  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  as  re- 
quisite or  necessary  to  salvation,"  anything  which  "  is 
not  read  in  holy  scripture  or  may  be  proved  thereby." 

Well,  but, — it  is  immediately  remarked, — the  very 
wording  of  the  article  shews  that  "  it  is  probable  that 
our  church  means  that  things  may  be  required  to  be 
believed  which  are  not  proved  by  holy  scripture,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  upon  peril  of  salvation."  * 


Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  28. 
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Here,  at  once,  the  door  is  thrown  open  ;  and  a  co- 
adjutor of  Dr.  P/s  proceeds  as  follows, — 

"  The  church  of  Christ  is  divinely  authorized  to 
judge  whether  controverted  doctrines  are  those  of  the 
gospel,  or  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  religion,  by  separating  from  her  com- 
munion those  who  obstinately  contradict  the  revealed 
truth."1 

"  She  is  ever  divinely  guided  to  teach  the  truth  ; 
her  witness  of  the  Christian  faith  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
mise as  well  as  duty  ;  her  discernment  of  it  is  se- 
cured by  a  heavenly  as  well  as  human  rule."2 

And  then  comes  the  climax  : — "  When  one  or  more 
professing  Christians  separate  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  a  particular  church,  and  from  that  of 
the  great  body  of  Christians,  or  are  cut  off  from  it  by 
a  regular  and  legitimate  judgment,  they  are  totally 
separated  from  the  church  of  God"* 

And  thus,  by  three  steps,  the  point  is  reached.  A 
certain  doctrine,  such  as  "  Apostolical  Succession," 
or  the  "  Real  Presence,"  is  wished  to  be  insisted  on, 
as  a  "  Church  Doctrine."  But  the  church  has  left  her 
members  at  liberty  on  a  variety  of  controverted  ques- 
tions ;  declaring  those  only  to  be  rightfully  required 
of  any  man  to  be  believed  as  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  are  "  read  in  scripture,  or  may  be  proved 
thereby."  A  circuitous  course,  therefore,  becomes 
necessary.  The  enquirer  is  first  taught,  that  "  the 
British  churches  form  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  church 
of  Christ ;  and  that  every  individual  within  their 
district  is  bound  to  unite  himself  to  them,  as  being 


1  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

2  Newman  on  Romanism,  p.  232. 

3  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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exclusively  and  solely  the  way  of  salvation  established 
by  divine  authority  amongst  us."  l 

Next  he  is  told,  that  "  the  power  of"  expounding/' 
"  decreeing/'  "  ordaining/'  which  belongs  to  the 
church,  implies  that  her  children  are  to  receive  her 
expositions,  and  obey  her  decrees,  and  accept  her 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith  :  and  the  appeal 
lies  not  to  their  "private  judgment;"  they  are  not 
the  arbiters,  whether  she  pronounce  rightly  or  no/'2 

"  The  church  has  always  believed  that  the  whole 
Christian  faith  is  contained  in  the  Bible:  but  the 
church  is  authorized  to  judge,  whether  any  contro- 
verted doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Bible/'3 

And  thus  it  is  made  to  appear  that  any  doctrine 
which  the  church  teaches, — or  rather,  which  it  may  be 
alleged  that  the  church  teaches, — is  made  "  of  neces- 
sity to  salvation,"  whether  "it  is  read  in  scripture" 
or  not.  It  is  said  to  be  "  of  necessity  to  salvation  to 
belong  to  the  church;" — then  to  be  needful,  if  we 
would  belong  to  the  church,  to  receive  all  the  "  espe- 
cial church  doctrines  ;  such  as  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion, the  efficacy  of  the  holy  eucharist,  the  details  of 
the  ritual,"  "  ministerial  power,  absolution,"  &c.4 
And,  thus,  circuitously  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
the  rule  of  faith  is  changed,  and  it  is  not  what  scrip- 
ture teaches,  but  what  the  church  teaches,  that  be- 
comes the  main  question  with  one  who  is  led  astray 
by  these  devices. 

Against  these  ensnaring  reasonings  it  becomes 
needful  to  enter  our  protest.  And  we  shall,  accord- 
ingly, endeavour  to  shew,  1.  That  nothing  may  be 

1  Palmer's  Treatise,  v.  i,  p.  214.  2  Br.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  30. 

3  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

4  Tracts/or  the  Times,  No.  85,  p.  5,  49. 
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added  to  the  plain  sense  of  holy  scripture,  by  the 
Church,  in  matters  of  faith,  in  virtue  of  any  supposed 
divine  right  or  authority,  inherent  in  herself: — 

2.  That  nothing  may  be  added,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  "  the  decisions  of  General  Councils/' 

3.  That  nothing  may  be  added,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  "  Tradition/'  or  "the  Voice  of  Antiquity." 

Under  one  or  other  of  these  three  heads,  and  fre- 
quently under  all  of  them  together,  continual  attacks 
are  made  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Protestant  rule  ; 
and  a  perpetual  struggle  is  carried  on,  to  draw  us 
away,  if  possible,  from  the  only  safe  and  trust-wor- 
thy foundation, — the  written  word  of  God. 

1.  The  first  and  most  common  device  in  which  the 
mischief  is  concealed, — is  that  of  the  Authority  of  the 
Church  to  decide  controversies,  to  interpret  scrip- 
ture, and  to  bind  the  consciences  of  all  her  children. 

And  here  it  is  again  necessary  to  discriminate 
between  the  various  senses  in  which  the  term 
"  church"  is  used.  We  are  speaking  of  the  church 
of  England  ; — of  that  church  with  which  we  have  to 
do.  And  so  are  the  writers  with  whom  we  are  con- 
tending ;  but  they  find  it  very  necessary  for  their 
purposes  to  mix  up  with  this  simple  idea,  another 
and  a  very  complex  one, — namely,  the  universal  or 
Catholic  church. 

Mr.  Newman,  for  instance,  tells  us,  that  "  the 
church  Catholic  is  ever  divinely  guided  to  teach  the 
truth  ;  her  witness  of  the  Christian  faith  is  a  matter 
of  promise  as  well  as  duty  ;  her  discernment  of  it  is 
secured  by  a  heavenly  as  well  as  human  rule."  And 
"such  being  her  office  towards  her  children,  they  are 
bound,  if  they  would  remain  her  children,  as  far  as 
their  minds  attain  to  her  doctrine,  to  take  it  on  the 
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ground  of  its  Catholicity.''  "Her  members  must 
believe,  or  silently  acquiesce  in  the  whole  of  it."  1 

In  these  passages,  let  it  be  observed, — the  acting 
of  the  church  Catholic  is  spoken  of  in  the  present 
tense.  She  "declares"; — she  "  is  guided"  ;— "  is 
secured,"  Sec. 

But  this  language  naturally  leads  us  to  ask, 
"  Where  is  this  church  Catholic,  by  whose  decisions 
and  declarations  we  are  thus  to  be  "  bound  V  It  is 
obviously  impossible  for  any  one  act,  decision,  or 
declaration,  within  the  last  thousand  years,  to  be 
adduced,  as  done  by  the  "  church  Catholic."  Di- 
vided first  into  eastern  and  western;  the  eastern 
again  split  into  two  or  three  great  sections,  the 
western  divided  between  reformed  and  papal,  how 
entirely  impossible  has  it  been,  for  at  least  ten  cen- 
turies past,  to  produce  any  one  authentic  act,  deci- 
sion, or  declaration,  made  by  that  universal  or  visible 
church,  which  Mr.  Newman  calls  "  Catholic  !  " 

Why,  then,  is  this  "  church  Catholic"  now  intro- 
duced, as  speaking  and  acting ;  and  exercising  au- 
thority at  the  present  moment  ?  The  intent  is  suffi- 
ciently discernible.  A  silent  transition  is  easily  made 
to  our  own  national  church,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
reader,  awed  by  the  vastness  of  the  authority  claimed 
for  the  universal  church,  will  imperceptibly  transfer 
whatever  feelings  of  veneration  and  submission  may 
have  been  raised, — to  the  mere  local  body,  the  church 
of  England.  "  Our  own  branch," says  Mr.  Newman, 
"  may  surely  be  considered  among  us  as  the  voice  of 
her  who  has  been  in  the  world,  even  one  and  the  same 
since   Christ  came.      Surely  she  comes   up  to  the 

1  Newman  on  Romanism,  p,  232,  311. 
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theory ;  she  professes  to  be  the  Catholic  church,  and 
to  transmit  that  one  ancient  Catholic  faith,  and  she 
does  transmit  it." 1 

Mr.  Newman  must  have  been  in  an  incautious 
mood,  when  he  made  such  an  assertion,  as  that  the 
church  of  England  "  professes  to  be  the  Catholic 
church/'  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  so  monstrous  an 
assertion.  A  local  church  profess  to  be  the  church 
universal !  One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr. 
Newman  could  have  written  down  such  a  sentence. 

"  Our  own  branch,"  as  Mr.  Newman  himself  rightly 
calls  her,  is  but  a  branch ;  she  is  not  the  parent 
stock.  Even  if  the  latter  were  admitted  to  be  inde- 
fectible ;  still  the  branches  "stand  only  by  faith." 
They  stand  only  "  if  they  continue  in  His  goodness, 
otherwise  they  shall  be  cut  off."2  Our  Lord  uses 
another  figure,  that  of  a  "  candlestick,"  and  he  warns 
one  of  his  earliest  and  brightest  conquests,  to  "  Re- 
pent, and  do  the  first  ivorks  ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto 
thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 
place.'*3  In  fact,  in  no  point  of  view  is  it  possible 
for  a  moment  to  maintain  the  proposition,  of  the  in- 
defectibility  of  a  local  church.  All  scripture  and  all 
experience  are  alike  against  it. 

The  church  of  England,  then,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  branch  of  the  visible  church.  She  is  vener- 
able, truly,  in  point  of  age  ;  and  might  boast  of 
harder  struggles  and  greater  success  in  her  contests 
with  the  papacy,  even  in  the  gloom  of  the  middle 
ages,  than  most  of  her  sisters  of  the  west.  But  still, 
reviewing  her  whole  history,  we  must  admit  it  to  be 

1  Newman  on  Romanism,  p.  320. 
2  Romans  xi,  20—22.  3  Revelations  ii.  5. 
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stained  with  many  a  crime.  Full  many  of  the  saints 
of  God  did  she  put  to  cruel  deaths;  and  long  and 
dark  was  the  reign  of  Rome,  when  her  foul  domi- 
nion was  at  last  established.  Idolatry  quenched  the 
flame  of  true  devotion ;  and  monkery  and  clerical 
celibacy  corrupted  the  public  morals  ;  and  the  refor- 
mation, when,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  it  visited 
the  land,  discovered  many  "  a  chamber  of  imagery," 
and  opened  many  a  "  nest  of  unclean  birds."  The 
change,  however,  was  total,  and  it  is  important  to 
bear  this  in  mind ;  since  those  who  insist  upon  our 
obligation  to  "  obey  "  and  to  "  acquiesce  "  in  all 
that  "  our  own  church  teaches,"  inasmuch  as  she 
"  represents  the  universal  church,"  are,  at  least, 
called  upon  to  explain  how  we  could  be  bound  to 
obey  and  to  acquiesce  in,  one  set  of  doctrines  in 
1552,  and  a  totally  different  set  in  1568?  "  Christ," 
says  Mr.  Palmer,  "  cannot  have  authorized  two  con- 
tradictory judgments  or  actions."  Hence,  it  would 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  that  when  the  church  of 
England,  in  its  synods  under  Elizabeth,  contradicted 
its  synods  under  Mary,  one  of  the  two  decisions,  at 
least,  must  have  been  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 
Nothing,  then,  in  the  least  approaching  to  the  au- 
thority claimed  for  the  English  church,  by  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Palmer,  can  be  reasonably  asserted. 
The  church,  indeed,  according  to  the  xxth  Article, 
"  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith."  This  interpolated  pas- 
sage in  our  Articles — for  it  is  nothing  more  l — defines 

1  The  words  in  question  are  not  found  either  in  the  Latin  MS. 
original,  signed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  convocation  of 
1562,  which  MS.  is  now  in  Corpus  Christi  library,  Cambridge;  nor  in 
the  English  MS.  original,  signed  in  the  convocation  of  1571 ;  nor  in 
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the  utmost  length  to  which  the  church's  authority  can 
be  extended.  She  has  the  common  power  which  all 
religious  communities  must  necessarily  possess,  of 
ordering  or  deciding  upon  her  own  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. As  the  Bible  furnishes  us  with  but  scanty  di- 
rections in  these  matters  of  form,  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  every  church  must  regulate  these  things  by  its 
own  discretion.  The  Thirty-fourth  Article,  therefore, 
unobjectionably  states,  that  "  Every  particular  or 
national  church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change, 
and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  church,  or- 
dained only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be 
done  to  edifying." 

But  the  Twentieth  proceeds:  "And  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith."  What  authority,  or  to  what 
extent,  is  not  stated  positively ;  but  the  limitations  of 
this  authority  are  stated  negatively,  and  in  such  sort 
as  to  remove  all  ground  for  misapprehension. 

"  And  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain 
anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written, 
neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  scripture, 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore,  although 
the  church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  holy  writ, 
yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  the 
same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce 
anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation." 

Upon  this  Dr.  Pusey  remarks : — "  The  power  of 
"  expounding,"  "  decreeing/'  '•  ordaining,"  implies 
that  her  children  are  to  receive  her  expositions,  and 
obey  her  decrees,  and  accept  her  authority  in  contro- 
versies  of  faith : — and  the  appeal  lies  not  to  their 

the  English  edition  published  under  the  direction  of  bishop  Jewell  in 
the  latter  year.  The  clause  is  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  by- 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  some  copy  given  to  a  printer,  after  the  signatures 
of  the  convocation  had  been  affixed. 
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"  private  judgment;"  they  are  not  the  arbiters,  whe- 
ther she  pronounce  rightly  or  no ;  for  what  sort  of 
decree  or  authority  were  that,  of  which  every  one 
were  first  to  judge,  and  then,  if  his  judgment  coin- 
cided with  the  law,  to  obey?  Who  would  not  see  the 
absurdity  of  this  in  matters  of  human  judgment?  "s 

Rather,  "  who  would  not  see  the  absurdity  of  any 
other  course,  in  matters  of  human  judgment?" 

If  Dr.  Pusey  had  a  suit  of  vast  moment  to  him, 
now  depending  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  what 
would  be  his  course?  He  would  not  say,  "  It  is 
useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  understand  the  matter. 
I  submit  it  to  the  court,  and  whatever  that  court  de- 
crees to  be  the  law,  I  must  receive  as  such." 

If  he  were  really  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue,  he  would  take  a  widely  different  course.  He 
would  study  the  law  bearing  upon  the  question  at 
issue  :  he  would  carefully  examine  what  the  decision 
of  the  court  ought  to  be.  And  if,  after  a  laborious 
investigation  of  the  case,  making  all  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  his  own  personal  bias,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  court  had  decided  erroneously, 
he  would  immediately  intimate  to  that  court,  respect- 
fully but  explicitly,  that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in,  or  submit 
to,  its  decision,  but  should  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

We  may  go  even  further  than  this.  Carrying  the 
cause  to  the  highest  court  in  the  realm,  he  might  still 
find  the  decision  against  him,  and  might  yet  feel 
more  and  more  convinced  that  that  decision  was  not 
according  to  law.  He  would  then  have  this  option : 
he  might  submit,  without  acquiescing;  he  might 
plainly  declare  his  sense  of  the  injustice  done  him  ; 
his  assurance  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  judgment 

i  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  30, 
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with  the  law,  and  his  submission  merely  to  abstract 
power, — merely  to  government  as  such, — although 
protesting  against  that  specific  act  of  injustice; — 
or  he  might  even  do  as  many  have  done — namely,  at 
once  withdraw  himself  from  the  community  in  which 
justice  could  not  be  obtained.  In  all  these  points, 
prudence,  and  a  proper  submission  to  the  powers  that 
be,  would  be  the  chief  rules  for  his  guidance.  But 
even  the  most  entire  and  passive  submission  would 
not  extend  to  the  judgment.  Nothing  could  bind 
Dr.  P/s  conscience  to  admit  that  to  be  just,  which 
he  felt  persuaded  to  be  unjust. 

And  similar  in  many  respects  is  the  authority  of 
the  church,  although  Dr.  P.  endeavours  to  place  it 
in  so  different  a  light.  Our  church,  a  merely  local 
church,  is  not  infallible.  She  is  liable  to  error,  and 
has  often  erred  in  past  ages,  unless  it  can  have  been 
right  to  decide  a  question  affirmatively  in  one  reign 
and  negatively  in  the  next. 

Now  we  owe  a  degree  of  deference  and  submission 
to  her,  just  as  we  do  to  the  courts  of  law,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land.  But 
whatever  is  not  infallible,  whatever  is  liable  to  error, 
must  be  open  to  appeal,  must  be  open  to  scrutiny, 
examination,  and  censure.  Implicit,  unenqiiiring,evcr- 
acquiescent  submission  belongs  only  to  what  is  un- 
erring and  divine. 

An  infallible  authority  would  have  no  need  of  rules 
and  standards,  limitations  and  restrictions.  These 
involve  a  confession,  that  the  transgressing  them  is  a 
thing  possible,  and  such  transgression  a  thing  blame- 
able.  Why  does  the  church  of  England  voluntarily 
limit  herself  within  the  bounds  of  God's  word  ?  Why 
does  she  admit  that  "  it  is  not  lawful"  for  her  "  to 
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ordain  anything  contrary  to  God's  written  word,"  but 
from  a  long  and  bitter  experience  that  other  churches, 
and  even  herself  in  past  ages,  had  so  transgressed  ? 

Her  own  proviso,  that  she  shall  neither  "  decree 
anything  contrary  to  holy  writ/'  nor  yet  "  besides  the 
same"  shall  she  "  enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for 
necessity  of  salvation,"  is  an  explicit  disclaimer  of 
the  "divine  guidance"  and  "supernatural  gift" 
claimed  for  her  by  Mr.  Newman.  Were  she  thus 
inspired,  thus  divinely  preserved  from  error,  it  might 
indeed  be  right  that  she  should  teach  nothing  "  con- 
trary to  holy  writ,"  but  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
precluding  her  from  teaching  and  enforcing  "  any- 
thiny  besides  the  same."  It  is  because  she  is  erring 
and  fallible,  that  she  must  neither  overrule,  nor  even 
attempt  to  add  to,  the  divine  word  of  truth. 

She  therefore  consents  to  take  the  law  of  God  for 
her  rule,  just  as  the  law  of  the  realm  is  the  rule  for 
our  courts  of  law.  And  in  both  cases  those  who  are 
interested  in  their  decisions  will  study  the  codes  thus 
submitted  to,  and  will  detect  any  variation  that  may 
take  place.  To  say  to  the  suitors, — '  You  need  not 
study  the  written  law;  you  cannot  understand  it: 
the  court  is  the  only  judge  of  its  real  meaning;  the 
court  will  tell  you  its  true  purport,  and  the  court  is 
the  only  arbiter  of  its  own  decisions,' — would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  shut  up  the  true  rule, 
the  statute  law  of  the  realm,  and  to  make  the  court 
absolute  and  irresponsible. 

And  with  such  an  implicit  acquiescence  as  this, 
Rome  herself  would  be  entirely  satisfied :  in  fact,  it 
is  this  at  which  she  chiefly  aims. 

Dr.  Wiseman,  her  latest  advocate  in  England, 
eagerly  quotes  from  Mr.  Newman  this  passage  : — 
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"  Surely,  the  sacred  volume  was  never  intended, 
and  was  not  adapted,  to  teach  us  our  creed  ;  however 
certain  it  is,  that  we  can  prove  our  creed  from  it, 
when  it  has  once  been  taught  us.  From  the  very 
first,  the  rule  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
church  to  teach  the  truth,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the 
scripture  in  vindication  of  its  own  teaching." 

Upon  which  the  Romish  controversialist  remarks  : 

"  This  is  more  than  sufficient  for  my  purpose  ;  it  not 
only  admits  the  premises  which  I  have  laid  down, 
but  goes  as  far  as  I  can  ivish,  in  the  consequences  it 
draws."     (Lect.  v.  p.  139.) 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  does.  Only  esta- 
blish it  as  a  first  principle,— that  tbe  people  are  not 
to  take  their  creed,  their  religion,  from  the  Bible, — 
that  they  are  to  receive  it  implicitly  at  the  lips  of 
"  the  church,"  she  professing  indeed  to  prove  it  from 
the  Bible,  but  arrogating  to  herself  the  sole  right  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  passages  she  adduces, 
and  popery  is  safe.  Clearly,  it  is  impossible  for  Dr. 
Pusey's  doctrine  of  the  church's  infallibility  to  be 
confined  to  the  limits  of  a  single  island.  To  Chris- 
tendom at  large  he  announces  the  principle,  applic- 
able alike  to  all  churches  admitted  to  be  Christian, 
and  to  all  their  members, — that,  with  reference  to 
every  church,  "  her  children  are  to  receive  her  expo- 
sitions, and  obey  her  decrees,  and  accept  her  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  faith :  and  the  appeal  lies  not  to 
their  "private  judgment," — they  are  not  the  arbiters 
whether  she  decides  rightly  or  no." 

Now  we  can  easily  conceive  that  Dr.  Pusey  would 
not  desire,  for  his  own  part,  to  induce  a  single  Ro- 
manist in  Spain  or  Italy  to  abandon  that  communion 
and  embrace  the  faith  of  the  reformation.     Not  only, 
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however,  has  he  disqualified  himself  from  attempting 
all  such  proselytisrn,  but  he  has  done  what  he  can  to 
prevent  the  success  of  any  such  attempts  by  others. 
He  has  furnished  every  Papist  with  a  full  and  com- 
plete reply,  under  the  hand  of  a  doctor  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  to  all  who  may  attempt  to  shake  his  alle- 
giance to  Rome.  What  can  be  more  exactly  calculated 
to  repel  all  Protestant  reasonings  from  scripture  than 
this  Oxford  admission; — "The  church's  children  are 
to  receive  her  expositions,  and  obey  her  decrees,  and 
accept  her  authority ;  and  the  appeal  lies  not  to  their 
private  judgments  ;  they  are  not  the  arbiters,  whether 
she  pronounce  rightly  or  not. 

"This  is  my  own  view  of  the  case,"  a  Papist  will 
naturally  rejoin.  "  The  church  tells  me  that  Christ, 
when  he  said,  "  This  is  my  body;  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me" — thereby  empowered  the  apostles  and 
their  successors  to  the  end  of  time,  to  change  the 
bread  into  his  body,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
She  so  interprets ;  she  so  decides  ;  I  am  not  to  set  up 
my  private  judgment  against  hers  ;  I  am  not  the  ar- 
biter, whether  she  pronounce  rightly  or  no.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  penance,  the 
adoration  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  other  points 
of  belief  which  you  wish  me  to  surrender.  The  church 
proves  them  all  from  scripture;  she  also  (see  Dr. 
Wiseman's  Lectures)  adduces  a  long  line  of  Fathers 
in  support  of  every  one.  You  admit  that  I  am  bound 
to  "  receive  her  expositions,  and  obey  her  decrees, 
and  accept  her  authority." 

"  You  also  tell  me  that  "  the  church  is  a  witness  of 
the  doctrine,  which  she  herself  received  in  continued 
succession  from  the  primitive  church."1    This  ex- 

1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  30. 
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actly  agrees  with  what  my  priest  tells  me.  He  main- 
tains every  one  of  these  doctrines  on  this  very  ground, 
"  that  the  church  has  received  it  in  continued  suc- 
cession from  the  primitive  church."  /  am  not  the 
judge,  you  admit,  whether  she  pronounce  rightly  or 
not.  Consequently,  I  am  clearly  bound  to  rest  upon 
her  assurances,  and  leave  my  salvation  to  her  care." 

On  Dr.  Pusey's  principle,  then,  the  controversy 
with  Popery  in  "  the  churches  of  the  Roman  obe- 
dience "  is  at  an  end.  They  are  irrevocably  bound 
up  in  the  system,  and  are  utterly  precluded,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  from  ever  escaping  from  it. 

But  we  should  like  to  understand  a  little  better, 
how  this  principle  applies  to  the  English  church  : 
for  here,  as  before,  we  are  perplexed  to  understand, 
how  truth  can  be  one  thing  in  Belgium;  and  yet  a 
totally  different  thing  in  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Pusey  thus  sums  up  his  doctrine  : — "  In  brief, 
then,  my  lord,  the  meaning  of  our  church  (as  we 
conceive)  in  these  Articles  is,  that  the  scripture  is 
the  sole  authoritative  source  of  the  faith,  i.e.  of 
"things  to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation  ; "  the 
church  is  the  medium,  through  which  that  knowledge 
is  conveyed  to  individuals.  She,  under  her  responsi- 
bility to  God,  and  in  subjection  to  his  scriptures,  and 
with  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  testifies  to  her  chil- 
dren, what  truths  are  necessary  to  be  believed  in 
order  to  salvation  ;  expounds  scripture  to  them ;  de- 
termines, when  controversies  arise ;  and  this,  not  in 
the  character  of  a  judge,  but  as  a  "  witness"  to 
what  she  has  herself  received."' 

Now  this  rather  ambiguous  statement  is  capable, 
in  many  of  its  parts,  of  a  good  and  true  interpreta- 

1  Dr  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  31. 
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tion ;  but  other  parts,  and  the  conclusions  finally 
drawn,  shew  that  its  drift  is  to  establish  a  false  rule 
of  faith. 

The  description  given  of  the  scripture,  "  the  sole 
authoritative  source  of  the  faith,"  presents  nothing 
objectionable  ;  but  when  the  next  idea  is  added, 
"the  church  is  the  medium  through  which  that  know- 
ledge is  conveyed  to  individuals." — the  whole  asser- 
tion becomes  dangerous.  If  nothing  more  were  meant, 
than  that  the  church,  as  a  minister,  published  and 
preached  the  word  of  God,  and  placed  the  scriptures 
in  every  man's  hand, — the  sense  would  be  blame- 
less ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  intent  is,  to 
represent  the  scriptures  as  silent,  as  a  closed  trea- 
sury ;  —  the  church  as  speaking,  and  as  unlocking  that 
treasury. 

This  device,  however,  is  as  old  as  Popery  itself. 
Bishop  Jewell  says,  "  Our  Lord,  knowing  that  there 
should  be  such  confusion  of  things  in  the  latter  days, 
commandeth  that  Christians,  who  live  in  the  profes- 
sion of  Christian  faith,  and  are  desirous  to  settle 
themselves  upon  a  sure  ground  of  faith,  should  go  to 
no  other  thing  but  the  scriptures."  "  But  whereas  they 
(the  Papists)  make  the  holy  scriptures  like  silent 
masses,  dumb  and  useless  ;  and  appeal  rather  to  God 
himself,  speaking  in  the  church  and  in  councils;  that 
is,  to  their  oxen  senses  and  opinions ;  that  is  a  very  un- 
certain and  dangerous  way  of  finding  out  truth,  and 
in  a  sort  fanatical."1 

But  Dr.  P.  proceeds  : — "  The  church  testifies  to 
her  children,  what  truths  are  necessary  to  be  believed 
in  order  to  salvation,  and  expounds  scripture  to 
them." 

1  Jewell's  Apology,  book  iv. 
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The  use  of  the  present  tense  is  somewhat  perplex- 
ing. We  must  suppose  that  Dr.  P.  means,  "  The 
church  has  testified,  has  expounded.'' 

In  her  Articles  and  Homilies  she  has  so  done  ; 
and  perhaps  such  subsidiary  works  as  Nowell's  Ca- 
techism and  Jewell's  Apology — both  of  them  pub- 
lished by  authority— may  be  included  in  the  same 
statement. 

But  is  it  not  strange,  that  theologians  who  lay  such 
unusual  stress  upon  "  the  church's  voice, "  "  the 
church's  testimony,"  and  the  like,  are  never  found 
to  exhibit  any  remarkable  zeal  either  in  a  reference 
to,  or  in  the  promulgation  of,  the  standards  of  the 
Reformation.  Surely  consistency  would  demand 
that  they  should  at  least  render  the  same  service  to 
the  fathers  of  the  English  church,  which  they  are  now 
performing  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  divines. 

The  next,  however,  is  the  most  perplexing  clause. 
The  church,  it  is  said,  does  all  this,  not  as  a  judge, 
"  but  as  a  '  witness '  to  what  she  herself  has  received." 
In  another  place  it  is  said,  "  as  a  witness  to  the  doc- 
trine which  she  herself  received  in  continued  succession 
from  the  primitive  church." 

What,  then,  was  the  Reformation  ? 

The  doctrine  which  our  reformers,  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  "  received  in  a  continued  suc- 
cession" from  their  predecessors,  and  those  prede- 
cessors from  theirs,  and  so  on  for  many  centuries 
upwards,  included  Transubstantiation,  Idol  Wor- 
ship, Penance,  Purgatory,  Forced  Celibacy,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  "  doctrines  of  devils."  If  the 
church  of  England,  in  1552,  was  bound  not  to  act  as 
a  judge,  but  merely  "  as  a  witness  to  what  she  had 
received1'  from  the  generation  immediately  preceding, 
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how  came  we  by  an  English  Bible,  an  English  Ser- 
vice-Book,  a  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  free- 
dom from  penance  and  purgatory,  and  all  the  other 
deliverances  of  that  blessed  era  of  our  release  ? 

And  again  we  ask, — If  the  duty  of  the  church's 
children  was,  "  to  obey  her  decrees,  and  accept  her 
exhortations  and  decisions," — was  it  not  equally  so 
in  1530  as  in  1563?  At  either  period  the  doctrine 
must  hold  good,— that  "  the  appeal  lay  not  to  their 
"private  judgment;"  they  were  not  the  arbiters 
whether  she  pronounced  rightly  or  not/'  Conse- 
quently, it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  her  children 
to  believe  transubstantiation,  and  to  worship  the 
Virgin,  in  1530,  and  equally  a  duty  to  reject  tran- 
substantiation, and  to  declare  the  worship  of  Mary  to 
be  idolatry,  in  1563  !  Such  appears  to  be  one  per- 
plexing result  of  setting  up,  as  a  Rule  of  Faith,  the 
erring  and  fluctuating  decisions  of  changeable  and 
fallible  human  beings,  instead  of  the  simple  un- 
changing word  of  the  all-wise  and  eternal  God  ! 

But  another  question  arises  :  a  plain  and  positive 
duty  is  here  asserted,  of  implicit  obedience  to  the 
church's  decisions  ; — and  of  willing  acquiescence  in 
her  expositions  and  determinations.  "  Private  judg- 
ment "  is  distinctly  shut  out ;  no  one  is  to  think  him- 
self qualified  to  j  udge  "  whether  the  church  pronounce 
rightly  or  no."  Such  is  the  principle  asserted  by 
these  writers: — does  their  practice  accord  with  its 
demands  ? 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  last  great  occasion 
on  which  the  church  of  England  "  expounded,"  "  de- 
cided," and  "  determined  controversies,"  was  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Then  it  was  that  all  our 
chief  standards, — our  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Litur- 
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gical  forms, — were  framed.  Do  these  writers,  then, 
who  insist  so  strongly  on  our  submission  to  "  the 
church's  teaching,"  and  our  resignation  of  all  idea  of 
"  private  judgment,"  or  of  constituting  ourselves 
arbiters  of  the  church's  decisions, — do  they  exhibit 
this  spirit  in  their  own  published  writings,  as  to  the 
standard  established  at  that  period?    Let  us  see. 

We  quote  the  Remains  of  the  Rev,  R.  H.  Froude, 
chiefly  because  in  them  we  have  the  combined  opinions 
of  three  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Keble,  the  editors,  have  de- 
clared "  their  concurrence  in  his  sentiments  as  a 
whole,"  though  not  in  "  every  shade  of  opinion  or  ex- 
pression;" and  they  have  guarded  themselves  in 
such  cases  as  they  thought  necessary,  by  appended 
notes. 

But  such  passages  as  the  following  are  left  without 
any  disclaimer  on  their  part. 

"  Really  I  hate  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers 
more  and  more."     (Vol.  i.  p.  339.) 

"  I  am  more  and  more  indignant  at  the  Protestant 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist;  and  think 
that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  as  proud, 
irreverent,  and  foolish  as  that  of  any  heresy,  even  So- 
cinianism."     (Vol.  i.  p.  391.) 

"  I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  about  the  Re- 
formation in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  It  is  shocking 
indeed  !  " 

"  The  Reformation  was  a  limb  badly  set.  It  must 
be  broken  again  in  order  to  be  righted." l  (Vol.  i. 
p.  433.) 

May  we  not  ask,  if  this  is  the  sort  of  "  obedience ;  " 
of  "  acquiescence ;  "  of  surrender  of  our  "  private 
judgment;  "  which  these  gentlemen,  in  other  parts  of 
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their  writings,  so  peremptorily  demand  of  us?  Her 
children,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  speaking  of  the  church, 
"  are  not  the  arbiters,  whether  she  decide  rightly  or 
no."  What  mean,  then,  ali  these  rebellious  complaints, 
which  sound  so  exactly,  to  common  men,  like  an 
appeal  to  private  judgment,  and  a  preference  of  the 
writer's  own  opinion  to  the  decisions  of  the  church  ? 

But  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  this  incon- 
sistent conduct.  Mr.  Newman,  being  publicly  re- 
proved for  his  share  in  this  publication,  thus  defends 
and  justifies  Mr.  Froude's  language: — 

"  Let  me  allude  to  two  statements  in  Mr.  Froude's 
volumes,— to  the  effect  that  our  present  Communion 
Service  is  '  a  judgment  on  the  church/  and  that  there 
would  be  a  gain  in  replacing  it  by  '  a  good  translation 
of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter/  *  The  state  of  the  case 
is  this : '  ....  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, we,  in  common  with  all  the  west,  possessed  the 
rite  of  the  Roman  church,  or  St.  Peter's  Liturgy, — 
called  also  '  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.'  *  This  sacred 
and  most  precious  monument,  then,  of  the  apostles, 
our  reformers  received  whole  and  entire  from  their 
predecessors;  and  they  mutilated  the  tradition  of  fif- 
teen hundred  years,7  '  Now  the  first  feeling  which 
comes  upon  an  ardent  mind,  on  mastering  these  facts, 
is  one  of  indignation  and  impatient  sorrow."  x 

Again  we  ask,  is  this  what  the  Tract-writers  mean 
by  "  acquiescence,"  and  entire  obedience,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  private  j  udgment  ?  If  so,  then  words 
have  lost  their  meaning,  and  reasoning  can  be  of 
little  use. 

But  possibly  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  language 

1  Letter  to  Dr.  Faussett,  p.  47. 
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relates  merely  to  a  liturgical  form ;  to  the  question 
whether  this  or  that  communion  service  was  prefer- 
able, and  it  may  be  argued;  that  in  so  trifling  a  matter 
as  this,  every  one  must  surely  be  left  at  liberty  to 
form  and  express  his  own  opinion.  But  "trifling 
matters"  and  "immaterial  forms"  are  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  such  language  as — "  I  hate  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Reformers  more  and  more."  The 
truth  is,  that  the  question  between  "the  Canon  of  the 
Mass,"  and  our  "  Communion  Service,"  is  not  a  light 
or  immaterial  one.  The  greater  part  of  the  papal 
system  is  involved  in  this  said  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
which  Mr.  Newman  would  fain  believe  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  apostles  themselves,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  no  written  liturgical  forms  existed 
for  several  centuries  after  the  departure  of  the 
apostles.  The  said  Canon  is  thoroughly  corrupted 
with  the  Romish  idolatry,  and  one  grand  point  with 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  our  Reformers  was,  to  cleanse 
it  from  these  defilements.  The  passages  they  ex- 
cluded, were,  those  involving  a  change  in  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  or  an  incipient  transubstantiation; 
a  sacrificial  offering  of  the  elements  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  a  prayer  for  the  dead.  All  these  did  the 
English  Reformers  deliberately  and  of  fixed  purpose 
exclude  ;  for  which  Mr.  Froude  "hates  them;"  and 
Mr.  Newman  talks  of  "  indignation  and  impatient 
sorrow." 

But,  amidst  all  this,  what  has  become  of  "the 
church's  authority  in  "expounding,"  "decreeing," 
and  "ordaining;"  and  of  our  alleged  duty  "to  re- 
ceive her  expositions,  and  obey  her  decrees,  and  ac- 
cept her  authority  in  matters  of  faith,"  without  think- 
ing of  an  "appeal  to  our  own  private  judgment?" 
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Are  we  not  forcibly  reminded  of  those  words  of  our 
Lord,  "  Ye  bind  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne, 
but  ye  yourselves  touch  them  not  with  one  of  your 
fingers  ?  " 

In  truth,  for  real  use,  this  fancy  of  "  the  church's 
teaching,"  is  utterly  nugatory.  Its  secret  but  purposed 
drift,  is,  not  so  much  to  send  men  to  the  Articles  and 
Homilies,  in  preference  to  the  Bible  ;  but  to  get  them 
to  surrender  the  plain  sense  of  the  holy  scripture  for 
any  superstitious  or  idolatrous  notions,  which,  by  the 
help  of  "tradition,"  and  "the  church's  voice/'  might  be 
foisted  upon  them.  Those,  however,  who  are  brought 
under  this  temptation,  have  only  to  scrutinize  and  try 
to  understand  the  real  character  of  the  imposition 
attempted  to  be  practised  on  them,  and  the  delusion 
will  in  all  probability  vanish  away,  and  leave  them  to 
that  voice  of  conscience  and  of  common  sense,  which, 
if  rightly  used  and  obeyed,  will  quickly  bring  them  to 
the  only  unerring  rule,  the  written  word  of  God. 

2.  But  next  we  are  to  shew,  that  it  is  equally  un- 
lawful to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  the  written 
word,  under  the  denomination  of  "  the  Decisions  of 
General  Councils." 

Mr.  Palmer's  doctrine  is,  that  the  decree  of  a  law- 
ful general  council,  legitimately  adopted  and  re- 
ceived throughout  the  church,  "  is  absolutely  binding 
on  all  individual  Christians." x  He  asserts,  of  the 
first  six  general  councils,  that  the  doctrine  set  forth 
by  them  "  is  irrefragably  true,  unalterable,  irreform- 
able;  nor  could  any  particular  church  forsake  or 
change  this  doctrine  without  ceasing  to  be  Christian.1'2 

And  Dr.  Pusey  says, 

i  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  110.  s  ibid.  p.  188. 
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"  We  receive  as  articles  of  faith  what  our  own 
church  delivers  to  us  as  fixed  by  the  universal  church."1 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  standard  or  rule  of 
faith  added  to  the  Bible.  Our  creed  is  to  be  built, 
not  upon  the  word  of  God  alone,  but  upon  the  word 
of  God  and  the  decisions  of  men.  We  are  to  "  re- 
ceive as  articles  of  faith,"  what  "our  church  delivers 
to  us  as  fixed  by  the  universal  church  ;" — not  as  fixed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  written  word.  But  although 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Palmer  may  assert  this  doctrine, 
the  church  of  England  admits  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Let  her  Thirty-nine  Articles  be  carefully  studied. 
In  almost  every  one  of  them  it  would  have  been  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  for  the 
writers  to  have  appealed  to  the  early  councils,  or 
fathers,  or  the  primitive  church.  Never  once  is 
such  an  appeal  made.  But  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
petually, and  at  every  turn,  "  Holy  Scripture "  is 
the  standard  appealed  to.  Even  the  three  creeds, 
which  the  writers  whose  opinions  we  are  considering 
always  speak  of  as  such  "  a  precious  deposit ; "  and  as 
something  the  value  of  which  chiefly  consists  in  this, 
that  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  early 
church  ; — even  of  the  three  creeds,  all  that  the  church 
of  England  says,  is,  that  "they  ought  thoroughly  to 
be  received  and  believed  :  for  they  may  be  proved  by  " 
— what? — the  general  consent  of  Catholic  antiquity? 
No,  but  "  by  most  certain  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture."  * 

And  of  general  councils,  of  which  Mr.  Palmer 
unhesitatingly  assumes,  that  when  properly  convened 
and  held,  they  are  "  divinely  authorized  to  judge  in 
religious    controversies,"  —  the    twenty-first  Article 

1  Dr.  Pusey'a  Letter,  p.  52.  -  Art.  viii. 
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distinctly  affirms,  that  "they  may  err,  and  sometimes 
have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  to  God." 
"  Wherefore,"  continues  the  Article, "  things  ordained 
by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither  strength 
nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be 
taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Never  was  a  difference  of  tone  and  feeling  more 
strongly  marked,  than  that  which  is  discernible,  when 
we  turn  from  the  study  of  the  Articles  and  Homilies 
of  our  church,  and  take  up  the  writings  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times." 

But  we  must  say  a  word  as  to  the  historic  charac- 
ter and  standing  of  these  greatly  vaunted  councils. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  very  brief  enquiry 
into  the  facts  of  the  case,  will  shew  that  those  who 
rest  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  acts  and  deci- 
sions of  these  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  are  building 
upon  very  precarious  and  untenable  ground. 

In  the  first  place,  these  writers,  who  would  lead  us 
to  place  so  much  reliance  upon  the  "  (Ecumenical 
councils," — have  not  yet  fully  agreed  even  upon  the 
first  point  of  fact, — namely,  which  councils  they  are, 
that  are  worthy  of  such  reverence.  The  Romanists 
assert  that  there  were  eighteen ; — the  Greeks,  seven, 
and  our  own  writers  vary  between  four  and  six, — of 
councils  deserving  the  rank  of  (Ecumenical,  and 
whose  decrees  are  binding  upon  the  consciences  of 
men. 

"  Several  of  our  theologians,  as  Hooker  and  An- 
drews," says  Mr.  Palmer,  "  seem  to  acknowledge  only 
four  (Ecumenical  synods."  "  Dr.  Hammond  teaches 
that  there  are  only  six,  and  that  the  rest  so  called, 
are  of  no  binding  authority."  ! 

»  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  2. 
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So  that  we  hear  of  a  "  binding  authority,"  and  yet 
of  a  doubt  as  to  where  it  exists!  Hooker  is  of  one  opi- 
nion ;  Hammond  of  another  !  This  is  a  strange  com- 
mencement of  the  establishment  of  a  new  rule  of  faith. 

But  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  find  that 
the  selection  either  of  the  six,  or  the  four,  is  governed 
by  no  consistent  rule,  but  springs  chiefly  or  solely 
from  caprice  or  some  external  bias. 

The  six  synods  which  Mr.  Palmer  seems  disposed 
to  admit  as  (Ecumenical,  are  these  :  I.  Nice,  a.d.  325, 
— attended  by  318  bishops.  II.  Constantinople,  a.d. 
381,  attended  by  150  Eastern  bishops.  III.  Ephesus, 
a.d.  431,  attended  by  200  bishops.  IV.  Chalceclon, 
a.d.  451,  attended  by  630  bishops.  V.  Constantinople, 
A.D.  553,  attended  by  165  Eastern  bishops.  VI.  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  680,  attended  by  170  bishops. 

Now  here  are  six  synods  selected,  and  declared  to 
be  (Ecumenical,  and  "  of  binding  authority."  But  in 
other  lists  we  find  no  fewer  than  nine  more,  held 
before  the  division  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  ;  and  the  whole  of  these  are  rejected  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  upon  grounds  wholly  untenable. 

For  instance,  the  synod  of  Ariminum  in  a.d.  359, 
was  regularly  summoned  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  and  was  attended  by  400  bishops.  The  editors 
of  the  councils,  Labbe  and  Cossart,  reckon  this  as  one 
of  the  (Ecumenical  class.  But  Mr.  Palmer  excludes 
it,  and  thus  argues  : — 

"  The  synod  of  Ariminum,  consisting  of  400  bishops, 
was  not  the  universal  church  ;  for  I  have  already 
shewn  that  there  were  upwards  of  2000  episcopal 
sees  in  the  east  and  west."  ' 


l  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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This  synod,  then,  is  degraded  from  the  rank  of  (Ecu- 
menical, because  it  was  attended  by  only  400  bishops. 
And  yet  a  single  glance  shews  us,  that  of  the  six 
councils  which  Mr.  Palmer  reckons  (Ecumenical, 
only  one,  Chalcedon,  was  attended  by  so  many  as 
400  bishops  !  Nice  had  only  318,  Ephesus,  200,  and 
the  other  three,  fewer  than  200  each. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  council  of  Ariminum  favoured 
Arianism,  and  therefore  to  have  admitted  it  in  the 
class  of  CEcumenical  councils  would  have  been  fatal 
to  Mr.  Palmer's  theory  ;  that  with  such  councils, 
Christ  was  always  present.  And  thus  it  is  rejected 
from  the  list,  on  the  pretext  that  400  bishops  could 
not  speak  the  sense  of  the  whole  church  !  Supposing 
that  this  were  a  valid  objection,  what  authority  could 
belong  to  the  councils  of  Nice,  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Con- 
stantinople ? 

Another  synod  at  Ephesus,  in  a.d.  449,  was  regularly 
convened  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  the  four  eastern  patriarchs,  the  legates  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  128  bishops.  But  this  synod  is  re- 
jected from  the  list,  on  the  score  of  the  violence 
manifested  in  its  proceedings.  It  was  recognized, 
however,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  as  a  general  council, 
and  if.'  violence '  is  to  exclude  a  council  from  a  place 
on  the  list,  that  list  would  soon  become  a  very  brief  one. 

Besides  these,  we  find  another  synod,  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  a.d.  692,  and  attended  by  the  legates 
of  Rome,  the  four  patriarchs  in  person,  and  upwards 
of  200  bishops  :  also,  one  of  338  bishops,  at  Constan- 
tinople, a.d.  754 :  and  another  at  the  same  place,  in 
a.d.  787,  attended  by  350  bishops :  and  yet  another 
in  a.d.  861,  of  318  bishops.  All  these,  however, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  are  rejected  from  the 
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list.  But  if  any  consistent  principle  of  selection 
were  laid  down,  and  adhered  to,  we  should  either  be 
obliged  to  receive  the  whole  of  these  synods  into  the 
(Ecumenical  rank,  or  to  reckon  none  whatever  of 
that  character.  The  present  scheme  is  in  the  highest 
degree  arbitrary  and  fallacious.  The  facts  are  made 
to  bend  to  the  theory  ;  not  the  theory  built  upon  the 
facts.  But  to  talk  of  the  acts  of  councils  thus  par- 
tially selected,  being  "  binding  on  the  conscience," 
is  a  positive  outrage  upon  common  sense. 

As  to  the  figment  of  a  "  general  reception,"  that  is 
as  mere  a  phrase  as  "  public  opinion/'  or  the  "  voice  of 
the  people/'  which,  as  every  one  knows,  isjust  what 
the  reasoner  himself  thinks  ought  to  Jethe  voice  of  the 
people.  "  General  reception,"  when  it  is  a  real  fact, 
must  be  an  unquestionable  one.  But  in  this  case, 
the  Romish  writers  themselves, — the  maintainers  and 
assertors  of  the  authority  of  general  councils,  are 
divided  into  three  or  four  different  opinions,  each 
presenting  a  different  list  of  councils  as  containing 
those  which  have  obtained  this  "general  reception." 

From  amidst  all  this  confusion,  we  rejoice  to 
escape  back  to  the  plain  and  simple  word  of  God,  in 
which,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  the  Homily, 
"  is  fully  contained  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  to 
eschew  ;  what  to  believe,  what  to  love,  and  what  to 
look  for."  And  we  thank  God  most  especially  for 
this  his  great  care  and  guidance  of  our  church,  in 
that  our  Reformers  were  preserved  from  the  least 
concession  to  human  authority,  and  sustained  in  a 
dutiful  allegiance  to  the  only  infallible  rule, — the 
written  word. 

Their  sentiments,  on  this  point,  we  have  in  divers 
of  their  writings.     It  will  suffice  to  quote  two  brief 
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passages,  from  the  most  distinguished  of  their  num- 
ber. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  says,  in  his  Reply  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Devonshire  rebels  : — 

"  As  for  the  general  councils,  you  say  you  will 
have  them  all  kept;  but  you  be  not  so  destitute  of 
all  reason,  that  you  would  have  spoken  such  words, 
if  you  had  known  what  you  said.  For  the  greater 
number  of  councils  repugn  one  against  another. 
How  should  they  then  be  all  kept,  when  one  is 
contrary  to  another,  and  the  keeping  of  one  is  the 
breaking  of  another." * 

Bishop  Jewell  is  still  more  explicit,  and  says  :  — 
"  Touching  the  unlucky  success  of  general  coun- 
cils, Gregory  Nazianzen  saith  thus :  '  To  say  the 
truth,  I  am  utterly  determined  never  to  come  to  any 
council  of  bishops  ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  good  end  of 
any  council.  For  councils  abate  not  evils,  but  rather 
increase  them.'  " — "  Certainly,  after  the  great  council 
of  Nice,  the  Arian  heretics  waxed  more  and  more 
mighty  than  ever  they  had  done  before." — "  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  Hosius,  that  famous  bishop  of 
Spain,  gave  their  hands  unto  the  Arians.  Ten  several 
provincial  councils  gave  their  voices  unto  the  Arians." 
— "  Therefore  Nazianzen  saith,  He  never  saw  council, 
provincial  or  general,  that  ended  well;  for  that,  as  one 
said,  The  greater  side  often  outweighed  the  better."2 
Most  clearly,  then,  do  our  reformers  adhere  to  the 
opinion,  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Chillingworth 
in  a  later  age  ;  which  opinion  greatly  annoys  Mr. 
Palmer : — 

"  For  my  part,  after  a  long  and,  I  hope,  impartial 
search  after   eternal  happiness,  I  do  profess  plainly 

1  Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  2  Jewell's  Defence,  p.  600. 
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that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
but  upon  this  rock  (scripture)  only.  I  see  plainly,  and 
with  mine  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes  against 
popes;  councils  against  councils;  some  fathers  against 
others;  the  same  fathers  against  themselves;  aeon- 
sent  of  fathers  of  one  age  against  a  consent  of 
fathers  of  another  age  ;  the  church  of  one  age  against 
the  church  of  another  age;  traditive  interpretations 
of  scripture  are  pretended,  but  there  are  few  or  none 
to  be  found:  no  tradition  but  only  of  scripture  can 
derive  itself  from  the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly 
proved,  either  to  have  been  brought  in,  in  such  an 
age  after  Christ,  or  that  in  such  an  age  it  was  not  in. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  sufficient  certainty  but  of 
scripture  only,  for  any  considering  man  to  build 
upon.  This,  therefore,  and  this  only,  I  have  reason 
to  believe :  this  I  will  profess;  according  to  this  I 
will  live ;  and  for  this,  if  there  be  occasion,  I  will 
not  only  willingly,  but  even  gladly  lose  my  life, 
though  I  should  be  sorry  that  Christians  should  take 
it  from  me.  Propose  me  anything  out  of  this  book, 
and  require  whether  I  believe  or  no,  and  seem  it 
never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will 
subscribe  it  with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no  de- 
monstration can  be  stronger  than  this,  God  hath  said 
so,  therefore  it  is  true.  In  other  things,  I  will  take 
no  man's  liberty  of  judgment  from  him  ;  neither  shall 
any  man  take  mine  from  me."  l 

3.  But  there  is  a  third  phrase  or  pretext,  under 
which  submission  to  the  Bible  alone,  is  endeavoured 
to  be  evaded.  This  is,  "  Antiquity"  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times varied, "  Tradition ; "—- or,  as  it  is  amplified  and 

l  Chillingworth,s  Works,  1"04,  p.  290. 
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expounded  by  Dr.  Pusey, — "  genuine  apostolic  tradi- 
tion, to  be  established  by  the  consent  of  all  times,  all 
churches,  and  the  great  doctors  of  all  those  churches." ' 
This  scheme,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  even  more  imprac- 
ticable and  less  capable  of  application  than  the  last. 

The  Bible,  nominally,  is  to  be  submitted  to.  "  We 
wish  to  teach,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

But  it  is  assumed,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  escap- 
ing from  the  decisions  of  the  word  of  God,  in  its 
pure  and  unmitigated  strength, — that  we  cannot  tell, 
cannot  understand, "  what  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament," — and  must  therefore 
call  in  the  aid, — not  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  the 
church, — but  of  certain  old  writers  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen centuries  back.  "  As  the  test  of  its  being  thus 
agreeable,  we  would  take,  not  our  own  private  and 
individual  judgments,  but  that  of  the  universal 
church,  as  attested  by  "  the  catholic  fathers  and  an- 
cient bishops."  " 2 

We  shall  see  at  once  the  drift  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  thus  quitting  the  safe  ground  of  the 
plain  words  of  scripture,  in  a  single  instance :  any 
others  might  be  given  if  necessary : 

The  simple  and  clear  words  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  give  us  the  only  safe  and  authoritative  canon 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  We  there  find,  that  our  Lord, 
on  the  last  evening  spent  with  his  disciples  before 
his  crucifixion,  "  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  unto  them,  saying,  This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you:  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me."  (Luke  xxii.  19.)     And  St.  Paul,  instructing  the 

1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  39.  2  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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Corinthians,  thirty  years  after,  uses  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  continues,  "  After  the  same  manner  also 
he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying,  This 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood;  this  do  yet  as 
often  as  ye  drink  it,  IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  ME.  For  as 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  (1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26.)  Not 
one  syllable  is  there  here  of  '  a  sacrifice,'  or  of  an 
'  offering  to  God  of  the  body  of  his  Son.'  On  the 
contrary,  the  apostle,  when  writing  to  the  Hebrews, 
most  explicitly  denounces  all  idea  of  any  other  or 
further  sacrifice  or  offering  for  sin,  after  the  one  pro- 
pitiation of  the  cross.  Christ,  he  says,  "  when  he  had 
offered  ONE  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."  "  For  by  ONE  offering  he  HATH 
PERFECTED  FOR  EVER  them  that  are  sanctifed."  "  Now 
where  remission  of  these  (iniquities)  is,  there  is  NO 
MORE  offering  for  sin."  (Heb.  x.  12—18.) 

Yet  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Lord's 
supper,  "  The  true  commemorative  sacrifice,  repre- 
senting to  God  the  death  and  passion  of  his  Son,  and 
so  acceptable  unto  him;" — as,  he  says,  "the  church 
Catholic  ever  held  it." 

Here  we  see  how  conveniently  expansive  is  this 
assumed  power  of  interpretation.  "  The  English 
system,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "  being  founded  on  holy 
scripture,  as  interpreted  by  Christian  antiquity,  pos- 
sesses a  deep  reverence  for  Scripture  as  the  source  of 
the  faith,  and  for  Antiquity,  as  its  witness  and  expo- 
sitor." l  And  thus  we  are  to  believe,  according  to 
this  system,  when  required  by  the  church,  "  that  the 
sense  of  scripture  is  not  that  which  it  seemeth  to  rea- 

1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  61 . 
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son  and  understanding  to  be,"  bat  that  which  the 
fiction  called  "  antiquity  "  shall  declare  it.  "  The 
church/'  says  Mr.  Palmer,  is  the  proper  authority  to 
decide,  "whether  any  controverted  doctrine  is  taught 
in  scripture  or  not." 

Now  the  first  difficulty  which  will  strike  every  one 
who  impartially  considers  this  system  is,  How  this 
supposed  "  voice  of  antiquity,"  or  "  general  consent 
of  the  ancient  fathers  "  is  to  be  ascertained  to  any- 
practical  end  ? 

The  Romish  theologians  would  gladly  draw  us  from 
the  impregnable  ground  of  holy  scripture  into  the 
fastness  and  jungle  of  human  opinions.  They  thereby 
escape  from  the  inevitable  decision  of  a  short,  simple, 
and  infallible  rule,  into  the  maze  of  the  notions  of  five 
hundred  erring  mortals.  They  get  away  from  the  one 
book,  which  cannot  err,  and  which,  honestly  read,  can- 
not be  misunderstood, — to  the  thousand  folios  of  the 
"  great  doctors  of  all  ages."  Dr.  Pusey  may  sincerely 
believe  that  he  could  shew  "  the  voice  of  antiquity  " 
to  be  against  the  papal  system  ;  but  were  be  fairly 
embarked  in  such  a  controversy,  he  would  find  that 
his  life  would  end,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  any 
rational  termination. 

But  let  us  draw  a  little  closer  to  this  theory  of 
"antiquity,"  and  try  if  we  can  discover  its  real  form 
and  figure.  The  very  phrase  is  full  of  obscurity  and 
uncertainty  :  let  us  see  if  it  be  capable  of  any  rational 
elucidation. 

Holy  scripture  is,  in  form  at  least,  admitted  to  be 
"the  sole  authoritative  source  of  the  faith."  But  for 
the  meaning  of  holy  scripture  we  "  are  not  to  take  our 
own  private  and  individual  judgments,"  "  but  that  of 
the   universal   church,  as  attested  by  the  Catholic 
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fathers  and  ancient  bishops."  Now  let  us  see  if  it  be 
possible  to  understand,  and  to  act  upon,  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Who  or  what  are  the  persons  described  under  this 
term,  "the Catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops?"  In 
another  place  they  are  called,  "  the  great  doctors  of 
all  those  churches." 

The  greatest  obscurity  hangs  over  this  first  and  ob- 
viously necessary  question.  In  one  page,  Dr.  Pusey 
says,  "  our  divines  appeal  to  the  church,  anterior  to 
the  division  of  east  and  west."  In  another  he  talks 
of  "  the  church  universal,  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries 
of  her  existence."  And  when  we  turn  to  the  collec- 
tions made  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  we  find  large 
quotations  from  Ambrose  as  well  as  from  Clement; 
from  Bernard  as  well  as  from  Ireneus.  The  whole 
range  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  the  very  days 
of  the  apostles  down  to  the  time  of  Hildebrand,  is 
taken  by  the  advocates  of  their  united  authority. 

This  preliminary  question,  then,  is  anything  but  a 
merely  speculative  or  hypercritical  one.  The  difference 
between  the  theology  of  the  second  century  and  that 
of  the  sixth  is  immense.  That  of  the  ninth  is  still  fur- 
ther deteriorated.  The  "stream  of  antiquity  "of  which 
Dr.  Pusey  speaks,  grows  more  and  more  turbid  every 
century  of  its  progress.  It  begins  with  the  followers 
of  the  apostles, — it  loses  itself  in  the  morasses  of 
popery.  To  speak  of  it  as  offering  one  and  the  same 
"  water  of  life"  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
But  it  is  found  most  convenient  to  be  cautiously  ob- 
scure and  indefinite.  In  this  way,  a  controversialist 
is  enabled  to  pick  out  a  string  of  sentences  from 
writers  scattered  over  a  thousand  years,  and  then  to 
assert  that  "  the  real  presence,"  or  any  other  of  what 
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he  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  peculiar  church  doctrines," 
rests  upon  "  the  general  consent  of  antiquity." 

A  clear  understanding,  however,  on  this  point,  we 
ought  to  have  ;  not  only  that  we  may  understand,  to 
whose  decisions  "our  private  and  individual  judg- 
ments "  are  to  be  subjected  ;  but  also  because  the 
errors  which  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  sprung 
up  in  the  church,  are  to  be  only  thus  avoided.  Dr. 
Pusey  himself  thus  speaks  of  the  Romish  apostacy : — 

"  Like  him  who  was  high  among  "  the  sons  of  God," 
but  would  be  higher  than  his  Creator  made  him,  she 
fell."  "Her  claim  is  the  invention  of  man,  not  the 
promise  of  Christ ;  it  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  man's 
contrivance,  in  its  lust  of  authority ;  " — "it  has  the 
print  of  man's  contrivance,  leading  that  unhappy 
church  into  presumptuous  definitions  of  questions, 
against  the  voice  of  scripture  and  antiquity."1 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  something  to  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  something  to  be  obeyed.  On  all  accounts, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  have  it  clearly  defined,  who 
and  what  those  "  great  doctors  of  all  the  churches" 
are,  to  whose  "interpretations  of  scripture"  we  are  to 
submit  our  own  private  judgments.  To  believe  "  that 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  scripture  is  not  what  it 
seemeth  to  be,"  but  something  quite  different,  at  the 
dicta  of  one  who  is  himself  a  part  of  "a  fallen  church," 
and  subject  to  "  a  lying  spirit," 2  would  obviously  be 
an  act,  not  of  Christian  submission,  but  of  religious 
lunacy.  The  apostle's  commands,  even  to  a  lady  and 
her  children,  were  to  "look  to  themselves" — inasmuch  as 
"  many  deceivers  were  entered  into  the  world."  They 
were  to  "  try  the  spirits  ; "  and  "  if  there  came  any  unto 

i  Dr.  Pusey'g  Letter,  p.  47.  2  ibid.  p.  47. 
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them  not  bringing  the  apostle's  doctrine,"  they  were  to 
"  receive  him  not.'7  With  this  warning  before  our  eyes, 
what  excuse  can  be  made  for  us,  as  a  church,  if,  in- 
stead of  trying  the  doctrine  of  Bernard  or  Ambrose  by 
the  word  of  God,  we  go  to  Ambrose  or  Bernard,  re- 
signing our  own  private  judgment,  and  asking  them 
to  tell  us  what  the  sense  of  scripture  is? 

But  we  shall  get  no  answer  to  this  question,  Which 
are  the  Catholic  fathers  and  great  doctors,  by  whose 
interpretations  of  scripture  we  are  to  be  bound  ?  No 
rational  answer, — no  answer  that  will  bear  the  least 
scrutiny,  can  be  given.  If  we  are  told  of  "  the  church 
anterior  to  the  division  of  east  and  west,"  what  is  this 
but  an  arbitrary  and  merely  human  distinction  ? 
What  had  "  the  division  of  east  and  west"  to  do  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures?  Why 
should  a  doctor,  who  lived  in  the  year  a.d.  500,  be  au- 
thorized to  interpret  scripture  for  the  church  in  all 
ages,  while  one  of  a  few  centuries  later  is  denied  any 
such  distinction?  Such  a  scheme  is  evidently  un- 
tenable. 

But  there  is  another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Dr. 
Pusey  admits  the  church  of  Rome  to  have  fallen  into 
grievous  error,  to  have  "  received  a  lying  spirit,"  and 
to  be,  apparently,  reserved  for  "  a  sorrowful  doom."  1 
Now  Dr.  Pusey  will  not  assert,  that  all  this  fearful 
change  passed  upon  her  suddenly,  or  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  History  proves  the  growth  of  the  papal 
system  to  have  been  going  on  for  centuries  before  the 
final  assertion  of  her  entire  supremacy,  and  the  full 
accomplishment  of  her  apostacy.  In  fact,  from  the 
very  days  of  the  apostles,  the  greatest  of  whom  had 

1  Dr.  Pusey' s  Letter,  p.  47,  49. 
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declared  that  "the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
work/'  the  great  ecclesiastical  usurpation  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation  was  gradually  developing  itself. 
The  growth  was,  like  that  of  the  works  of  God,  "first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
This  gradual  and  perpetually  advancing  growth  is  wit- 
nessed by  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 

"  Three  centuries  and  more  were  necessary  for  the 
infant  church  to  attain  her  mature  and  perfect  form 
and  due  stature.  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  Ambrose 
are  the  fully- instructed  doctors  of  her  doctrine,  mo- 
rals, and  discipline."  1 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  fact  of  a  constantly  ad- 
vancing growth,  distinctly  asserted.  And,  in  fact, 
no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory can  doubt,  that  the  church  in  the  days  of  Am- 
brose no  more  resembled  the  church  in  the  days  of 
Clement,  than  Rome  resembles  Geneva.  A  growth 
was  always  perceptibly  going  on,  and  that  growth 
ended  in  the  maturity  of  Romanism. 

Now  a  state  of  growth  is  a  state  of  silent  but  con- 
stant change.  The  councils  of  the  church  begin 
with  Nice  and  end  with  Trent;  and  the  whole  system 
of  Trent,  if  proposed  at  Nice,  would  have  been  una- 
nimously execrated.  The  intermediate  councils  ex- 
hibit the  successive  steps  in  the  apostacy. 

But  this  being  the  real  history  of  the  church — a 
history  of  continually  advancing  deterioration,  ending 
in  utter  apostacy — what  meaning  can  we  attach  to 
the  phrase,  "a  genuine  apostolic  tradition;  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  consent  of  all  times,  all  churches,  and 
the  great  doctors  of  all  those  churches?" 

1  British  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  359. 
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The  operation  of  such  a  scheme  is  this  :  the  errors 
of  popery  stole  forth,  like  the  leaves  of  spring,  im- 
perceptibly and  by  an  unseen  progress,  but  unceas- 
ingly. Until  they  were  visibly  apparent,  they  could 
not  be  condemned.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
in  the  apostolic  fathers,  those  who  were  nearest  to  the 
fountain  head,  and  whose  authority  ought  to  be  the 
highest,  we  find  little  or  no  allusion  to  the  points 
afterwards  contested.  "  The  peculiar  church  doc- 
trines," as  they  are  called  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times — 
those  doctrines  which  exhibit  popery  in  its  incipient 
state — find  little  or  no  support  in  the  earliest  writers 
of  the  church.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  referred  to 
later  authors,  as  better  instructed,  and  are  told  that 
"  three  centuries  were  required  for  the  infant  church  to 
attain  her  perfect  form  and  due  stature."  And  in  these 
later  writers  we  find  many  germs  of  the  outbursting 
system  of  Rome.  The  sacraments  begin  to  be  spoken 
of  in  exaggerated  language  ;  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood is  magnified ;  and  rites  and  ceremonies  are  per- 
petually multiplied. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  appeal  to  antiquity  comes  to 
be,  at  last,  an  appeal  to  popery  in  its  infancy.  The 
early  fathers  are  comparatively  silent ;  the  later 
abound  with  symptoms  of  the  growing  superstitions. 

But,  with  these  facts  in  our  view,  what  encourage- 
ment have  we,  or  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  for 
the  demanded  submission  to  "the  voice  of  antiquity," 
We  desire  to  treat  with  due  respect  the  names  and 
the  memory  of  the  saints  of  old.  But  that  respect 
ought  to  be  rendered  with  discrimination.  We  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  "  doctrines  of  men  "  were  con- 
stantly encroaching  on  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
until,  at  last,  the  great  apostacy  was  manifested,  in 
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the  fallen  church  of  the  western  empire.  We  ought 
also  to  observe,  that  this  evil  was  apparent  and  was 
visibly  advancing,  for  a  long  period  before  its  perfect 
maturity.  Consequently  we  ought  to  be  more  watch- 
ful and  guarded  in  our  reception  of  the  later  writers, 
in  contrast  to  the  earlier.  And  thus  we  shall  come  to 
understand,  that  the  idea  of  a  general  aggregation  of 
"  all  the  great  doctors  of  all  the  churches,"  in  a  chaotic 
doctrine  called  "  the  voice  of  antiquity,"  is  a  senseless 
figment;  and  that  the  surrender  of  our  own  under- 
standings to  the  teaching  of  such  a  chimera,  is  an 
irrational  abrogation  of  an  indefeasible  right,  without 
the  accompaniment  of  a  release  from  an  indispen- 
sable duty. 

On  the  ground,  then,  of  a  perpetual  and  visible 
change  and  deterioration,  constantly  proceeding,  in 
the  theology  and  the  writings  of  those  called  "  the 
fathers,"  we  protest  against  the  least  submission  to 
their  judgment,  while  we  readily  concede  the  vast 
importance  of  their  testimony  to  matters  of  fact.  As 
we  know,  with  a  certainty  which  nothing  can  shake, 
that  such  persons  as  Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar 
lived,  and  fought,  and  conquered, — while  at  the  same 
time  we  never  think  of  taking  our  opinions  or  creeds 
from  those,  on  whose  testimony  we  undoubtingly  be- 
lieve these  facts, — so  we  reckon  at  the  great  possible 
value  the  certainty  we  gain  from  the  early  Christian 
writers,  as  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  in- 
spired writings,  without  for  a  moment  dreaming  of 
adopting  their  false  constructions  or  fanciful  inter- 
pretation of  those  writings.  The  single  reason  we 
have  already  assigned  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify this  refusal;  but,  if  it  were  needful,  we  might 
assign  many  others ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  hete- 
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rodoxy  of  some  fathers,  such  as  Origen  and  Tertul- 
lian, — the  frequent  changes  of  opinion  visible  in  the 
writings  of  others,  and  the  interpolations  and  corrup- 
tion which  are  common  to  all.  Hence  is  Milton's 
description  scarcely  too  strongly  worded,  "  Whatso- 
ever time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath 
drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  present,  in  her  huge 
drag-net;  whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or  shrubs, 
unpicked,  unchosen,  these  be  the  fathers  !  " 

We  are  aware  of  the  plea  attempted  to  be  set  up, 
in  answer  to  this  indubitable  fact, — that  it  is  not  the 
individual  opinion  of  this  or  that  ancient  writer,  but 
the  general  concurrence  of  all  in  certain  great  prin- 
ciples, that  is  sought  to  be  established  and  obeyed. 
But  those  who  advance  this  theory  have  never  yet 
fairly  answered  the  question, — How  many  fallible 
opinions  are  required  to  form  one  infallible  judgment? 
Nor  have  they  attempted  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
meet  or  reply  to  Bishop  Taylor's  admirable  summary 
of  the  whole  argument,  which  he  gives  in  the  follow- 
ing terms ; — 

"  Since  the  Fathers,  who  are  the  best  witnesses  of 
traditions,  yet  were  infinitely  deceived  in  their  ac- 
count; since  sometimes  they  guessed  at  them,  and 
conjectured  by  way  of  rule  and  discourse,  and  not  of 
their  knowledge,  not  by  evidence  of  the  thing;  since 
many  are  called  traditions  which  are  not  so,  many 
are  uncertain  whether  they  were  or  no,  yet  confi- 
dently pretended — and  this  uncertainty,  which  at 
first  was  great  enough,  is  increased  by  infinite  causes 
and  accidents,  in  the  succession  of  sixteen  hundred 
years;  since  the  church  had  been  either  so  careless 
or  so  abused,  that  she  could  not,  or  would  not,  pre- 
serve traditions  with  carefulness  and  truth ;  since  it 
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was  ordinary  for  the  old  writers  to  set  out  their  own 
fancies  and  the  rites  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
ancient,  under  the  specious  title  of  apostolical  tra- 
ditions ;  since  some  traditions  rely  but  upon  single 
testimony  at  first,  yet,  descending  upon  others,  come 
to  be  attested  by  many,  whose  testimony,  though 
conjunct,  yet  in  value  is  but  single,  because  it  relies 
upon  the  first  single  relater,  and  so  can  have  no 
greater  authority  or  certainty  than  they  derive  from 
the  single  person ;  since  the  first  ages,  who  were 
most  competent  to  consign  tradition,  yet  did  consign 
such  traditions  as  be  of  a  nature  wholly  discrepant 
from  the  present  questions,  and  speak  nothing  at  all, 
or  very  imperfectly,  to  our  purposes,  and  the  follow- 
ing ages  are  no  fit  witnesses  of  that  which  was  not 
transmitted  to  them,  because  they  could  not  know  it 
at  all  but  by  such  transmission  and  prior  consigna- 
tion; and,  lastly,  since  besides  the  no  necessity 

of  traditions,  there  being  abundantly  enough  in  scrip- 
ture, there  are  many  things  called  traditions  by  the 
Fathers,  which  they  themselves  either  proved  by  no 
authors,  or  by  apocryphal  and  spurious  and  here- 
tical;— the  matter  of  tradition  will,  in  very  much,  be 
so  uncertain,  so  false,  so  suspicious,  so  contradictory, 
so  unproved,  that  if  a  question  be  contested,  and  be 
offered  to  be  proved  only  by  tradition,  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  impose  such  a  proposition  to  the  belief  of  all 
men,  with  any  imperiousness,  or  resolved  determina- 
tion ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  men  should  preserve 
the  liberty  of  believing  and  prophesying,  and  not  part 
with  it,  upon  a  worse  merchandise  and  exchange 
than  Esau  made  for  his  birthright."  ' 

l  Liberty  of  Proph.  sect.  v. 
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VIII. 

ON  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT:  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF 
SCRIPTURE:  AND  A  LEGITIMATE  APPEAL  TO  AN- 
TIQUITY. 

We  have  described,  and  attempted  to  repel,  in  the 
last  chapter,  certain  efforts  recently  made,  and  still 
making,  to  break  down  the  Rule  of  Faith  established 
by  the  church  of  England  ;  and  to  set  up,  in  its  place, 
a  system  of  belief  and  of  authority  almost  identical 
with  that  promulgated  by  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
apart  and  distinct  from  these  attempts,  a  course  has 
been  taken  by  a  few  writers  of  a  very  different  and 
much  higher  class,  which,  if  apparently  less  danger- 
ous, is  still,  it  appears  to  us,  unsatisfactory  and  unsafe* 
Some  allusion  to  their  scheme  is  justly  due,  and  is 
clearly  necessary  ;  for  among  their  number  we  find 
at  least  two  names  of  the  very  highest  order, — Mr. 
Faber  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Yet  we  could  not  con- 
found them  with  the  semi-Romanists  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times.  Their  system  is,  by  Mr.  Faber  at  least, 
carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Oxford- 
Tract-writers  ;  and  it  unquestionably  deserves  a  se- 
parate consideration. 

Mr.  Faber  is  at  great  pains  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  terms  "  a  legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  appeal 
o 
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to  antiquity.1  The  latter  he  considers  (and  in  fact 
proves)  to  have  been  made  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
The  former  he  exalts  to  a  high  rank  among  the  foun- 
dations of  our  faith ;  and  is  exceedingly  fond  of  ex- 
emplifying and  extolling. 

Now  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  de- 
nying that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  legitimate  ap- 
peal to  antiquity  ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  depreciate 
its  value.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  writer  of  credit 
has  denied  its  importance.  The  external  evidence  of 
Christianity  plainly  rests  upon  it.  Our  argument 
with  the  freethinker  and  the  infidel  mainly  depends 
upon  historic  fact,  established  by  ancient  testimony. 
This,  we  imagine,  has  never  been  denied.  It  is  not 
then,  a  just  appreciation  of  "  antiquity,"  against 
which  we  have  now  to  contend ;  but  a  recent,  an 
almost  new,  an  exaggerated  view  of  its  value.  Hence 
the  present  bishop  of  Calcutta,  when  protesting 
against  the  almost  Tridentine  views  of  Tradition 
espoused  and  defended  by  some  of  the  Oxford 
writers,  demands ; — 

"Why  this  new  school,  as  it  were,  of  divinity? 
Ancient  testimony,  in  its  proper  place,  who  had  un- 
dervalued? The  dignity  and  grace  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, who  had  denied?  The  study  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity, who  had  renounced?  The  witness  of  the 
early  fathers,  who  had  disparaged  ?  Wherefore 
weaken,  then,  by  pushing  beyond  its  due  bearing,  the 
argument,  which  all  writers  of  credit  in  our  church 
had  delighted  to  acknowledge?  The  testimony  of  the 
apostolical  and  primitive  ages,  for  example,  to  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  divine  inspiration  of 

1  Prim.  Doct.  Justif.  ed.  1839.  App.  xi.  p.  487. 
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the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  of  the 
Jewish  church  to  those  of  the  Old,  who  had  called  in 
question?  Or  who  had  doubted  the  incalculable  im- 
portance of  the  witness  of  the  universal  ancient 
church  at  the  Council  of  Nice  to  the  broad  fact  of 
the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  from  the  days 
of  the  apostles  to  that  hour,  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
adorable  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation,  as  there  re- 
hearsed and  recognized?  Or  who  had  called  in 
question  the  other  matters  of  fact  which  are  strength- 
ened by  Christian  antiquity — as  the  Divine  authority 
and  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Lord's-day — the 
institution  and  perpetuity  of  the  two,  and  only  two 
Christian  sacraments — the  right  of  the  infants  of  the 
faithful  to  the  blessings  of  holy  baptism — the  aposto- 
lical usage  of  confirmation — the  permanent  separa- 
tion of  a  body  of  men  for  sacred  services — the  duty 
of  willing  reverence  from  the  people  for  them — the 
threefold  rank  of  ministers  in  Christ's  church — the 
use  of  liturgies — the  observation  of  the  festivals  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — with  similar  points  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  their  important  negative  testimony  to  the 
non-existence  of  any  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
and  claims  of  the  modern  court  and  church  of  Rome  ? 
These  and  similar  facts  we  rejoice  to  acknowledge, 
as  fortified  by  pure  and  uncorrupted  primitive  tradi- 
tion or  testimony. 

"  We  rejoice  also  to  receive,  with  our  own  Pro- 
testant Reformed  Church,  the  universal  witness  of 
the  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient  Bishops,  expressed 
in  the  three  Creeds,  as  a  most  important  method  of 
guarding  the  words  of  Revelation  from  the  artful 
ambiguities  of  heretics,  and  as  rules  and  terms  of 
o  2 
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communion;  just  as  we  acknowledge  our  modern 
Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  rejoice  again  in  tracing  back  almost  the 
whole  of  our  most  sublime  and  scriptural  Liturgy  to 
a  far  higher  period  than  the  rise  of  Popery — to  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  Church  in  our  own  and  every 
other  Christian  country.  We  thus  admit,  in  its  fullest 
sense  for  its  proper  ends,  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Li- 
rinensis — Quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,  quod  ubi- 
que  tradilum  est. 

"  And  we  receive  such  tradition  for  this  one  rea- 
son— because  it  deserves  the  name  of  just  and  proper 
evidence.  It  is  authentic  testimony.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  materials  from  which  even  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity  itself  are  derived.  It  furnishes  the 
most  powerful  historical  arguments  in  support  of  our 
faith.     It  is  amongst  the  proofs  of  our  holy  religion." 

But  then  we  must  go  on  to  protest,  with  the 
bishop,  against  the  undue  exaltation  of  this  evidence 
from  antiquity.  For,  to  continue  our  quotation, — 
"  Evidence  is  one  thing  ;  the  rule  of  belief  another. 
Not  for  one  moment  do  we,  on  any  or  all  these 
grounds,  confound  the  history  and  evidences  of 
the  divinely-inspired  rule  of  faith,  with  that  rule 
itself.  Not  for  one  moment  do  we  place  tradition  on 
the  same  level  with  the  all-perfect  word  of  God.  Not 
for  one  moment  do  we  allow  it  any  share  in  the 
standard  of  revealed  truth.  Scripture  and  tradition 
taken  together  are  not — we  venture  to  assert — 'the 
joint  rule  of  faith  ;'  but  'holy  scripture  containeth 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved  as  an  article  of  faith.'    And  tradition  is  so 
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far  from  being  of  co-ordinate  authority,  that  even  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  approach  the  nearest  to 
them,  and  are  read  in  our  churches — which  not  one 
of  the  fathers  is—'  for  example  of  life,  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners;'  are  still,  as  being  uninspired,  not 
to  be  applied  to  establish  any  one  doctrine  of  our 
religion.  Against  this  whole  system,  then,  as  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  most  false  and  dangerous  principle, 
and  differing  from  the  generally-received  Protestant 
doctrine,  I  beg,  reverend  brethren,  most  respectfully 
to  caution  you."  * 

To  most  of  this,  perhaps  to  every  word  of  it,  Mr. 
Faber  would  yield  his  hearty  assent.  But  there  are 
two  phrases  in  common  use,  to  which  he  seems  to 
attach  an  undue  importance.  We  cannot  but  be- 
lieve, that  their  use  often  serves  to  obscure  the  truth. 
These  phrases  are,  "  Interpretation,"  and  "  Private 
Judgment."  We  should  be  glad,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  banish  both  of  them  from  the  present  controversy, 
and  to  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case  without  reference 
to  these  imaginary  creations. 

God  has  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  us  a  revelation 
of  his  will  concerning  man,  in  a  written  volume.  This 
precious  gift  is  not  of  a  brief  or  stinted  character ;  for 
no  fewer  than  from  five  and  thirty  to  forty  different 
prophets  and  evangelists  were  employed  to  compose 
it.  It  has  depths  and  mysteries,  unquestionably  ;  but 
it  has  also  an  abundance  of  the  plainest  and  simplest 
instructions  for  a  holy  and  a  happy  life;  and  above 
all,  it  has  a  full  and  clear  manifestation  of  the  way 
of  salvation.  A  long  life,  indeed,  might  well  be 
spent  in  its  study;  but  a  single  evening  devoted  to 

1  A  Charge,  &c :— By  D.  Wilson,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  1838. 
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its  perusal,  with  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  would  suffice  to  make  any  human  being  "wise 
unto  salvation."  We  hear  in  it  the  thunders  which 
roll  around  the  throne  of  God;  but  we  also  hear  "the 
still  small  voice"  which  the  babe  and  the  ignorant 
can  understand,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  It  is  glo- 
rious, magnificent,  wonderful;  but  it  is  also, on  every 
essential  point,  plain,  distinct,  emphatic:  and  above 
all,  it  is  entirely  and  infallibly  true.  What  hinders, 
then,  our  full  and  absolute  repose  of  mind  on  its 
statements,  or  our  implicit  reliance  on  its  decisions? 

But  Mr.  Faber  has  a  word  to  say  in  this  matter. 
A  simple  reliance  on  the  bare  word  of  Holy  Scripture 
does  not  seem  to  him  either  a  just,  or  a  rational,  or  a 
practicable  thing. 

"Those  who  repudiate  an  appeal  to  antiquity/'  he 
says,  "  under  the  specious  claim  of  honouring  the 
Bible,  really  do  nothing  more,  than,  in  the  matter 
of  interpretation,  invite  us  to  reject  the  human  autho- 
rity of  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  their  own  individual 
equally  human  authority.  For,  since  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Bible  cannot  be  used  practically  ias  a  rule 
of  faith,  until  by  interpretation  we  annex  to  its 
words  some  sense  or  other ;  they,  who  profess  to  honour 
its  autocracy  by  despising  the  concurrent  interpreta- 
tions of  the  early  Fathers,  most  unaccountably  seem 
not  to  perceive  ;  that,  while  they  profess  to  appeal  to 
the  Bible  alone,  they  really  appeal  only  to  the  particu- 
lar sense  ivhich  they  put  upon  it  by  their  own  private  in- 
terpretations ;  instead  of  appealing  to  the  particular 
sense  which  is  put  upon  it  by  the  interpretations  of  the 
Early  Witnessing  Church  :  and  how  by  any  modern  it 
can  be  consistently  said,  that  an  appeal  to  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  Fathers  is  an  appeal  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible  to  mere  human  authority,  while  yet 
an  appeal  to  this  same  modern's  own  interpretation  is 
not  an  appeal  from  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to 
mere  human  authority ;  is  certainly,  in  no  wise,  very 
easy  of  comprehension.  For,  unless  the  modern  in 
question  be  prepared,  with  a  grave  face,  to  maintain, 
that  his  projected  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  not  a 
human  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  an  assertion  can  for  a  single  moment  be 
sustained."1 

Here  we  have  the  chimera  "  Interpretation  :"  and 
our  reply  to  Mr.  Faber's  theory  consists  in  denying 
that  it  is  anything  more  than  a  chimera.  We  shall 
again  recur  to  the  arguments  of  those,  who  are  better 
qualified  to  contend  with  Mr.  F.  than  ourselves. 

"  The  gospel  histories  were  written,  that  those  who 
read  them  "  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that,  believing,  they  might  have  life  through  his 
name."  (John  xx.  31.)  The  epistles  were  sent  to 
those  who  already  believed  in  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God,  that  they  "  might  have  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  their  joy  might  be  full ;  " 
that  they  might  be  guarded  against  such  as  would 
seduce  them  into  errors  of  opinion  or  practice,  and 
that  they  might  remain  in  the  truth,  and  so  continue 
in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father.  (1  John  i.  3,  4  ;  ii.  21, 
24.)  The  object  of  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  is, 
consequently,  similar.  Both  have  been  communi- 
cated to  us,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  and, 
by  the  due  use  of  both,  be  "  throughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works"    But  if  such  be  the  object  of 

1  Prim.  Doct.  Justif.  1839.  P.  372. 
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the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  impossible, 
with  any  respect  for  the  characters  of  its  holy  and 
divinely-enlightened  authors,  to  imagine  that  it 
should  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  leave  the  care- 
ful, and  qualified,  and  diligent  inquirer  under  any 
insuperable  difficulty  or  doubt,  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  its  expressions — at  least  so  far  as  to  com- 
prehend the  things  which  are  essential  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  great  end." 

"  And  there  is  a  clearness  in  the  declarations  of 
scripture  upon  the  fundamental  duties  and  doctrines 
of  our  religion,  which  it  must  be  extremely  difficult 
to  obscure  or  overlook.  By  the  Word  which  was 
made  flesh,  we  are  taught  that  all  things  were  made, 
and  that  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.  By  Him,  it  is  said,  God  made  the 
worlds,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist.  Christ  once 
suffered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  to  bring  us  unto  God;  and  through  His 
blood  we  have  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities,  and  our  heavenly  Father  will 
give  the  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him.  These  sen- 
tences are  so  written,  that  he  who  runs  may  perceive 
them  ;  and  when  brought  to  his  mind,  either  by 
hearing  or  reading,  the  least  educated  among  the 
sons  of  men  would  confess  their  meaning  to  be  plain, 
unless  their  understanding  had  been  previously 
confused  and  misguided  by  the  subtlety  of  their 
teachers."  * 

To  us,  then,  it  appears  like  a  misapplication  of 
terms  to  say,  as  does  Mr.  Faber,  that  "  the  Bible 
cannot  be  used  practically  as  a  rule  of  faith,  until 

1  Rev.  C.  Benson* 's  Four  Discourses,  p.  9 — 11. 
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by  interpretation  we  annex  to  its  words  some  sense  or 
other."  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  "  faithful  saying ," 
that  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
Does  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  come  into  the 
mind  at  the  same  instant  with  the  enunciation  of  the 
words  themselves  ?  What  interpretation  is  needed? 
Enlarged  and  confirmed  the  doctrine  may  be,  by 
adding  to  this  one  text  others  equally  clear,  showing 
how  He  came  into  the  world,  and  in  what  way  sin- 
ners are  saved  by  his  coming.  But  this  is  no  more 
"  interpretation,"  than  the  discovery  of  the  second 
series  of  facts  in  chemistry  or  any  other  science  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  first  series. 

But  even  were  we  to  admit  the  startling  propo- 
sition, that  scripture  cannot  be  taken  as  a  rule,  until 
by  interpretation  we  annex  to  its  words  some  sense  or 
other, — we  should  then  only  find  ourselves  at  the 
beginning  of  a  mazy  round  of  difficulties,  the  termin- 
ation of  which  would  be  perfectly  hopeless.  Scrip- 
ture and  the  interpretation  of  antiquity  are  often 
spoken  of,  as  if  the  first  were  a  system  of  hiero- 
glyphics, over  which  we  might  pore  hopelessly  and 
in  vain,  until  the  second  came  to  our  aid  with  its 
perfect  and  infallible  key,  and  disclosed  the  secret. 
Whereas  the  fact  is  almost  the  reverse.  God  has 
spoken  to  man,  distinctly,  fully,  and  clearly  ;  and 
man  is  constantly  trying  to  darken  and  obscure  this 
word,  by  his  "  interpretations." 

Whence  then,  came  this  strange  and  altogether  un- 
founded notion, — that  although  the  Scriptures  cannot 
be  used,  without  an  interpretation  is  first  found  for 
them,  yet  that  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  free 
from  any  such  difficulty,  and  carry  their  own  sense 
and  meaning  visibly  on  their  very  front  ? 
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But  perhaps  it  will  be  answered,  that  this  is  not 
thought  or  said  ;  but  that  it  is  admitted  to  be  as  true 
of  the  Fathers  as  of  the  Scriptures,  that  "  we  can  make 
no  practical  use  of  them,  until  by  an  interpretation  we 
annex  to  their  words  some  sense  or  other."  At  what 
point  have  we  then  arrived?  We  have,  first,  the 
scriptures,  for  whose  sense  we  are  to  refer  to  "  the 
interpretations  of  the  early  church  ;  "  but  in  order  to 
"  use  practically"  these  interpretations,  we  are  to  find 
for  them  another  interpreter !  And  thus  we  may  go 
on,  till  our  system  resembles  the  fable  of  "  antiquity," 
of  the  earth  resting  upon  an  elephant, — the  elephant 
on  a  tortoise, — and  the  tortoise  on — nothing  ! 

"  If  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity, 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Fathers,  be  an  authority  which  we  cannot  elude,  the 
only  sufficient  guide  to  the  whole  revealed  faith,  the 
surest  and  safest  guardian  against  the  errors  which  a 
rational  interpretation  of  scriptural  language  is  liable 
to  introduce  ;  we  are  bound  to  receive  and  use  this 
admirable  instrument  as  our  only  chance  of  uniting 
believers  in  one  common  creed,  by  pointing  out  to 
them  one  common  explanation  of  God's  word. 

"  But  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  this 
mode  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  truth  is  really 
likely  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  essential 
unanimity  among  professing  Christians?  If  men  are 
to  judge  for  themselves  concerning  what  Catholic 
tradition  means  and  declares,  is  there  any  better 
hope  of  an  universal  agreement  upon  that,  than  upon 
the  sense  of  the  inspired  scriptures  ? "  l 

"  For  it  is  not  true  to  say,  that  the  appeal  to  the 

*  Rev.  C.  Benson's  Four  Discourses,  p.  13. 
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testimony  of  antiquity  is  nothing  more  than  a  refer- 
ence to  an  historical  fact  which  none  can  deny.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  certain  state- 
ments are  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
But  it  is  furthermore  a  reference  to  the  notions  they 
are  presumed  to  contain,  and  the  meaning  they  are 
intended  to  convey."  "  What  claim,  then,  have  the 
statements  of  Catholic  tradition  to  be  regarded  as 
free  from  that  difficulty  which  hangs  upon  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  divine  word  ?  None.  The  works  of 
the  fathers  are  written,  like  God's  revelation,  in  lan- 
guages which  have  long  been  disused.  Like  the 
apostles  of  Jesus,  the  fathers  lived  in  a  remote  age, 
in  distant  and  dissimilar  countries,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances very  different  both  from  those  of  each 
other  and  from  our  own.  Their  modes  of  thinking 
and  speaking  partook  largely  of  their  times,  habits, 
and  places,  and  cannot  easily  be  understood  without 
some  considerable  knowledge  of  all  these  points. 
Like  the  scriptures,  the  works  of  the  fathers  can  be 
known  to  the  generality  of  Christians  only  through 
the  medium  of  translations,  which  are  infinitely  more 
imperfect  than  those  of  the  Bible,  and  very  frequently 
and  flagrantly  erroneous."  J 

"  But  we  may  proceed  still  further  than  this. 
There  are  circumstances  belonging  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  render  it  a  far 
more  difficult  task  to  ascertain  its  uniformity  than  to 
understand  God's  word.  The  word  of  God  is  com- 
paratively small  in  extent,  and  conveys  its  fulness  of 
all  wisdom  with  a  pregnant  brevity  which  neither 
absorbs  our  whole  time,  nor  overloads  the  memory. 

1  Rev.  C.  Benson's  Four  Discourses,  p.  15. 
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The  fathers  are  voluminous,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
it  would  require  a  whole  life  to  read  them,  in  order 
to  see  how  far  they  agree  or  differ.  The  scriptures 
are  inspired;  and  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth  cannot  fail  to  convey  its  blessed  communica- 
tions with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  allow.  The  errors,  therefore,  into  which  we  fall 
in  studying  the  scriptures  can  arise  only  from  our 
own  misunderstanding  of  the  sacred  text;  and  a 
single  clear  and  definite  passage  affords  sufficient 
authority  for  the  belief  of  any  doctrine.  The  fathers 
were  confessedly  without  inspiration,  so  that  in  what 
they  utter  concerning  heavenly  things  we  are  in 
danger  of  error  from  a  double  source ;  both  from  the 
inaccuracy  or  impropriety  of  their  manner  of  expres- 
sion, and  from  our  own  wrong  interpretation  of  their 
meaning.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  necessary,  after 
having  examined  the  entire  writings  of  each,  to  go 
on  to  reconcile,  and  combine,  and  harmonize  them 
all.  This,  however,  is  a  task  involving  such  a  series 
of  complicated  arrangements,  and  multiplied  com- 
parisons, that  few  would  be  able  to  accomplish  it 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  their  own  minds. 
But  when,  as  it  is  usually  maintained,  we  are  to  form 
our  opinion  of  what  is  the  teaching  of  Catholic  anti- 
quity, not  by  the  consent  of  all  who  have  written, 
but  only  by  the  general  voice  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  early  Fathers,  we  so  add  to  the  delicacy  of  our 
operations,  and  open  such  a  door  for  partiality  or 
prejudice  to  intrude,  that  it  must  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  attain  a  satisfactory  result.  For  who  are  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Fathers  ?  Through  how  many 
centuries  must  our  investigations  be  extended  ?  Or, 
how  many  of  those  writers  we  examine  may  be  al- 
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lowed  to  differ,  or  to  be  silent,  on  any  matter  of  doc- 
trine or  of  discipline,  without  destroying  what  is 
improperly  called  the  universality  of  the  traditional 
faith  ?  " » 

"  If  the  circumstances  which  I  have  thus  briefly 
touched  upon  have  been  truly  stated,  if  Christians 
are  to  make  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Fathers  the 
rule  by  which  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  doc- 
trines and  meaning  of  God's  word,  it  is  in  vain  to  say, 
that  it  is  an  easier,  a  safer,  or  a  surer  mode  of  attain- 
ing to  a  uniform  creed,  than  when  our  opinions  of 
Gospel  truth  are  formed  by  a  diligent  investigation 
into  the  language  and  statements  of  Scripture  itself. 
It  would  rather  seem  to  be  the  more  difficult  method 
of  the  two."  2 

A  simple,  intelligible,  and  authoritative  "  inter- 
pretation," then,  relieving  us  from  the  responsibi- 
lity of  using  what  is  called  "our  private  judgment,'* 
does  not  exist.  Aids  to  the  better  and  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  sacred  text,  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  scripture  with  scripture  ;  from  the  il- 
lustrations furnished  by  history  and  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  and  from  a  chastised  pursuit  of  philology ; 
— aids  like  these  no  humble-minded  Christian  will 
contemn  or  undervalue.  But,  after  all,  his  faith 
must  rest  upon  the  divine  record  itself; — not  upon  a 
11  sense  put  upon  it "  by  a  series  of  ancient  writers, 
but  upon  the  innate  and  visible  meaning  of  the 
record.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Faber's  warning  meets 
us,  against  relying  upon  our  own  "  insulated  private 
judgment." 

His  dread  of  this  second  chimera  seems  to  lead 

1  Rev.  C.  Benson's  Four  Discourses,  p.  16,  17.  2  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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him  to  much  earnestness  in  its  deprecation.  He 
speaks  of  "the  wildnessand  uncertainty  of  insulated 
and  uninformed  private  judgment," — of  "  the  vain 
upstart  plea  of  insulated,  and  independent,  and  un- 
informed private  judgment," — of  "  arrogant  self-suf- 
ficiency, and  inflated  self-dependance,"  and  of  the 
"  mere  insulated  and  totally  unevidential  speculation 
of  any  modern  respecting  the  sense  of  doctrinal 
scripture/' ! 

But  after  reading  these  vehement  expressions,  we 
are  forced  to  turn  from  fancies  to  facts  ;  and  to  ask, 
"Who,  and  where  are  the  parties  who  have  so  absurdly 
magnified  this  thing  called  "  private  judgment?" 

For  our  own  part,  we  will,  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness enter  into  a  compact  with  Mr.  Faber,  never  to 
mention  the  word  again,  and  more  than  that,  never 
even  to  allude  to  the  thing.  We  are  perfectly  content 
to  be  bound  up  and  concluded  by  the  terms  of  our 
church's  article,  which  asserts,  that  "holy  scripture 
containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  :  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation." 

Here  is  not  one  word  of  "  interpretation  ; "  nor 
yet  of  "  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  ;  "  nor  yet 
of  "  the  witness  of  the  early  church  ;  "  nor  yet  of 
"private  judgment/'  It  leaves  all  these  human  de- 
vices in  mid  air,  and  soars  at  once  to  the  source  and 
fountain  of  truth.  It  asserts  with  the  greatest  plain- 
ness, that  u  all  things  necessary  to  salvation"  are  con- 
tained in  holy  scripture.     Nor  does  it  leave  us  to  sup- 

1  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Justification,  1839,  App.  p.  364—369. 
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pose  that  they  may  be  hiddenly  or  darkly  contained, 
for  it  proceeds  to  assert  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
inculcated  as  "  an  article  of  the  faith,"  except  it 
"  may  be  read  therein^  or  proved  thereby." 

Some,  perhaps  all,  then,  of  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  may  be  read  in  holy  scripture. 
Not  deduced  therefrom,  by  means  of  "  interpretation," 
but  read  therein  ;  as  a  man  reads  a  finger-post — "  To 
Norwich/'  and  at  once  takes  it  in  its  whole  meaning 
without  an  interpreter.  And  others,  all  the  others 
that  are  essential,  may  be  proved  thereby.  Not  proved 
to  exist  in  scripture  by  dint  of  evidence  fetched  from 
uninspired  ancient  writers  ;  but  proved  by  scripture 
itself.  And  proved  by  it  alone  ;  for  we  can  never  be- 
lieve, that  the  framers  of  our  Articles  were  so  careless, 
or  so  unable  to  express  their  own  meaning,  as  to  say 
distinctly,  "may  be  proved  thereby"  if  they  really 
meant,  "  may  be  proved  by  scripture,  as  interpreted 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  primitive  antiquity." 

But  without  this  "  primitive  antiquity,"  it  seems 
to  be  Mr.  Faber's  impression  that  nothing  can  be 
proved.  He  tells  us  that  "  when  Primitive  Anti- 
quity from  the  very  beginning  is  unanimous  in  de- 
ducing a  given  doctrine  from  the  words  of  Scripture, 
we  are  bound,  even  on  the  principles  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  to  receive  that  deduction  as  the  un- 
doubted mind  of  Scripture,  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
strange  wild  scheme  of  Insulated  Private  Judgment, 
which  inevitably  places,  on  the  same  footing  of  au- 
thority, the  sound  doctrine  of  Christ's  Essential  God- 
head, and  what  of  old  was  termed  the  God-denying 
Apostacy.  For  if  the  process  of  Insulated  Private 
Judgment  (a  Judgment,  which  may  freely  set  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  Antiquity  at  defiance)  is  to 
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be  adopted:  I  see  not,  how  even  the  Orthodox 
himself,  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  Orthodox 
only  on  such  a  plan,  can  consistently  refuse  to  the 
Socinian  that  same  right  and  privilege  which  he 
claims  for  himself.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  the 
merits  of  the  case,  he  must  admit  the  Socinian 's 
principle  of  interpretation  to  be  just  as  valid  as  his 
own  :  for,  in  simple  verity,  they  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  identical.  In  short,  if  we  adopt  the  plan 
of  theologising  on  the  basis  of  mere  Insulated  Private 
Judgment,  we  may  indeed  deduce  Opinions  from  scrip- 
ture ;  for  what  we  simply  think  or  opine  to  be  the 
sense  of  Doctrinal  Holy  Writ,  is  simply  an  Opinion: 
but,  on  this  plan,  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  that  we 
should,  legitimately  at  least,  deduce  any  binding 
Articles  of  Faith ;  because,  if,  on  scriptural  autho- 
rity, we  would  fairly  lay  down  a  binding  Article  of 
Faith,  we  must  not  idly  talk  of  what  we  think,  but 
we  must  bring  some  tangible  and  intelligible  proof 
that  it  is  really  contained  in  scripture."1 

We  would  not  hastily  mingle  Mr.  Faber's  name 
with  that  of  bishop  Jewell's  Romish  antagonist, 
Harding  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  arguments  are 
identical.  "  The  heretics,"  (Arius,  Nestorius,  Eu- 
tyches)  says  Harding,  "  boasted,  as  ye  do,  much  of  the 
scriptures/'  and  he  then  proceeds  to  argue,  that  the 
ancient  councils  always  passed  from  the  scriptures  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Fathers,  as  the  preferable  and 
only  successful  line  of  argument.  Again,  he  says, 
"  We  (the  Papists)  esteem  and  understand  the 
scriptures  to  be  the  sense  and  the  word.  If  they  (the 
heretics)  can  pretend  the  bare  word,  they  think  them- 

i  Prim.  Doct.  Justific   1839.  Pre/,  p.  xliv— xlv. 
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selves  good  enough  to  make  a  sense  of  their  own." 
"  If  it  were  lawful  for  us  to  use  scripture  after  our 
own  interpretation,  as  they  do,  we  should  not  lack 
sufficient  matter  in  the  holy  books  to  overthrow  by 
our  own  applying,  all  their  false  opinions  and  here- 
sies. But  we  are  bound  to  that  religious  awe  and 
reverence  of  them,  that,  except  we  have  an  author  to 
avouch  the  sense,  whereof  we  take  hold,  we  dare  bring 
forth  nothing."  1 

Obviously  the  doctrine  of  Harding  and  Mr.  Faber 
is  nearly  identical.  No  man  can  draw  from  scrip- 
ture, in  their  view,  by  his  own  "  private  judgment," 
any  thing  beyond  "  an  opinion."  Nor  is  he  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Heavenly  Teacher  for  conviction  and 
certainty.  The  "  ancient  authors,"  the  "  testimony 
of  antiquity  "  is  the  only  source  indicated,  by  which 
we  may  obtain  "proof,  that  such  or  such  a  doctrine 
is  really  contained  in  scripture." 

Now  we  would  not  dwell  so  long  on  this  point, 
were  it  not  that  this  principle — which  is  likely  to 
obtain  extensive  credence  under  such  a  sanction  as 
that  of  Mr.  Faber — appears  to  us  to  be  fraught  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  Let  us  consider,  for  a 
moment,  its  practical  operation  in  the  case  of  a 
seeker  after  truth,  of  average  character  and  only 
moderate  learning — one,  in  short,  who  may  stand  as 
a  sample  of  the  thousands  of  sincere  enquirers  whom 
we  may  believe  to  exist  among  us. 

Such  an  one  first  satisfies  his  mind,  by  the  trea- 
tises of  Leslie  and  Paley,  or  the  more  recent  works 
of  bishops  Wilson  and  Mcllvaine,  that  the  scriptures 
are,  unquestionably,  the  inspired  word  of  God.     He 

J  Harding,  in  Jewell's  Defence,  p.  56,  465. 
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has  thus  obtained  a  fulcrum,  a  firm  resting-place, 
upon  which  his  mind  may  lean,  and  revolve. 

He  proceeds,  next,  to  study  with  honesty  of  mind 
these  divine  records.  Among  the  very  first  of  the 
questions  on  which  his  mind  will  naturally  turn, 
will  be  that  of  the  true  character  and  dignity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Having  heard  something  of  the 
Socinian  hypothesis,  he  soon  perceives  that  the  doc- 
trine he  adopts  with  reference  to  this  great  person, 
must  immediately  become  the  centre  and  turning- 
point  of  his  religious  system. 

Studying  the  word  of  God,  then,  on  this  subject, 
he  soon  finds  a  multitude  of  passages,  such  as  Psalm 
xlv.  6.  Heb.  i.  8.  Isaiah  ix.  6.  Isaiah  vi.  3.  John  xii. 
41.  Zech.  xiii.  7.  Matt.  i.  23.  John  i.  1,  4.  Acts  xx. 
28.  Rom.  ix.  5.  Col  ii.  9.  1  Tim.  ill.  16.  I  John  v.  20. 
Jude  25,  &c.  &c. ;  in  which,  in  every  variety  of 
phrase,  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  explicitness,  Christ  is  declared  to 
be  the  Mighty  God:  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  the  True  God: 
the  Only  Wise  God,  and  the  possessor  of  all  the  attri- 
butes and  perfections  of  the  Godhead. 

Here,  then,  his  mind  begins  to  rest  and  feel  satis- 
fied. He  seems  to  have  found  that  which  he  sought — 
a  perfect  certainty  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
But  let  him  now  be  presented  with  Mr.  Faber's  hypo- 
thesis; and,  if  it  gain  admittance  to  his  mind,  what 
a  change  takes  place  !  He  is  informed,  and  that  by 
an  elder  in  Israel,  that  all  that  he  has  yet  attained, 
"  is  simply  an  opinion"  and  that  he  "  cannot  con- 
sistently refuse  to  the  Socinian  the  same  right  and 
privilege  which  he  claims  for  himself:"  That,  in 
fact,  "  the  Socinian's  principle  of  interpretation  is 
just  as  valid  as  his  own;  for,  in  simple  verity,  they 
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are  neither  more  nor  less  than  identical"  And, 
finally,  that  "  if  he  would  fairly  lay  down  a  binding 
Article  of  Faith,  he  must  not  only  talk  of  what  he 
thinks,  but  must  bring  some  tangible  proof  that  it  is 
really  contained  in  scripture. "  1 

Now  it  is  highly  probable,  and  is  fervently  to  be 
hoped,  that  his  heart  and  his  judgment  will  alike 
rise  in  rebellion  against  this  assumption.  He  will 
be  prompt  to  exclaim,  '-I  wish  to  have  no  opinion;  to 
lean  in  no  degree  upon  private  judgment,  in  this  mo- 
mentous concern  ;  but  to  cast  myself  wholly  npon 
the  written  word  of  the  Most  High.  I  find  it  there 
declared,  that  the  child  of  the  Virgin  should  be 
"  the  mighty  God."  I  find  him  called  by  Isaiah,  "the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  I  hear  His  own  voice  declare,  that 
He  is  "  the  First  and  the  Last,"  and  that  "  he  that 
hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father."  (Isaiah  ix.  6  ; 
vi.  3.  Revelations  i.  17.  John  xiv.  9.)  I  find  a  multi- 
tude of  such  passages,  all  of  which  are  as  plain  as 
words  can  be  framed  ;  not  to  mention  others  less  ex- 
plicit. Now,  if  I  cannot  understand  these  declara- 
tions; if  I  can  only  form  an  opinion  as  to  their 
meaning,  which  opinion  is  no  better  than  the  opi- 
nion of  one  who  attaches  to  the  whole  an  exactly 
opposite  meaning, — how,  or  in  what  way,  am  I  ever 
to  arrive  at  a  certainty  in  the  great  concerns  of  eter- 
nity ?" 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Faber  is,  that  he  can  only 
"fairly  lay  down  for  himself  a  binding  article  of 
faith,"  by  searching  out  "the  unanimous  consent  of 
primitive  antiquity. " 

This  is,  at  once,  enough  to  cast  an  ordinary  in- 
quirer into  the  depths  of  despair.    "  How  am  I  to 

1  See  above,  p.  203. 
P   2 
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learn," he  will  ask,  "  what  is  'the  unanimous  consent 
of  primitive  antiquity?'"  It  may  be  replied,  that 
Mr.  Faber  will  himself  guide  and  assist  him  in  this 
search.  But  he  then  naturally  asks,  Is  Mr.  Faber 
himself  infallible?  or  may  there  not  be  other  writers, 
who  may  give  another  and  a  different  account  of  "  the 
voice  of  primitive  antiquity?"  He  must  then  be  told 
that  it  is  indeed  so,  and  that  Dr.  Priestley,  and  com- 
mentators of  his  stamp,  will  exhibit  quite  a  different 
representation  of  "  the  early  witnessing  church. '' 
What  can  he  do,  then,  but  sink  down  into  hopeless 
despondency  ? 

But  suppose  him  to  recover,  and  to  remember  that 
"it  is  no  light  thing,  for  it  is  his  life;"  and  let  him 
resolve  to  commence  the  inquiry.  He  is  presented 
with  a  collection  of  certain  passages,  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  Clement,  Justin,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  others.  By  the  help  of  these,  he  is  told, 
he  may  "  fairly  lay  down  a  binding  article  of  faith" 
But  he  soon  perceives,  that  they  are  generally  far 
more  obscure,  more  verbose,  and  more  enveloped  in 
mystic  phraseology,  than  those  "words  of  light"  in 
the  apostolic  writings,  of  which  he  had  previously 
been  assured,  that  he  could  not  possibly  form  more 
than  an  opinion.  The  doubt  necessarily  crosses  his 
mind,  "  If  I  could  not  safely  feel  assured  of  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  how  am  I  to  feel  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  Cle- 
ment or  of  Justin?"  And  what  is  the  answer  which 
is  to  dispel  this  doubt ;  or  how  are  the  gathering 
clouds  of  gloom  and  scepticism  to  be  driven  from  his 
mind  ? 

Only  by  some  such  words  as  the  church  of  England 
addresses,   to  men   so  perplexed    by   the   errors  of 
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Rome :  She  exhorts  them,  in  the  very  opening  of  her 
Book  of  Homilies  : — 

"Forsaking  the  corrupt  judgment  of  fleshly  men, 
which  care  not  but  for  their  carcase,  let  us  reverently 
hear  and  read  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  the  food  of 
the  soul  (Matt.  iv.  4) ;  let  us  diligently  search  for  the 
well  of  life  in  the  books  of  the  New  and  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  not  run  to  the  stinking  puddles  of  men's 
traditions,  devised  by  men's  imagination,  for  our  jus- 
tification and  salvation. 

*  For,  in  holy  scripture,  is  contained  what  we  ought 
to  do,  and  what  to  eschew,  what  to  believe,  what  to 
love,  and  what  to  look  for  at  God's  hands  at  length. 
In  these  books  we  shall  find  the  Father  from  whom, 
the  Son  by  whom,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  whom,  all' 
things  have  their  being  and  keeping  up ;  and  these 
three  persons  to  be  but  one  God  and  one  substance. 
In  these  books,  we  may  learn  to  know  ourselves, 
how  vile  and  miserable  we  be;  and  also  to  know 
God,  how  good  he  is  of  himself,  and  how  he  maketh 
us  and  all  creatures  partakers  of  his  goodness. 

"..We  may  learn  also,  in  these  books,  to  know  God's 
will  and  pleasure,  as  much  as,  for  this  present  time, 
is  convenient  for  us  to  know.  And,  as  the  great 
clerk  and  godly  preacher,  St.  John  Chrysostom  saith, 
Whatsoever  is  required  to  the  salvation  of  man,  is 
fully  contained  in  the  scripture  of  God :  he  that  is 
ignorant,  may  there  learn  and  have  knowledge;  he 
that  is  hard-hearted  and  an  obstinate  sinner,  shall 
there  find  everlasting  torments,  prepared  of  God's 
justice,  to  make  him  afraid,  and  to  mollify  or  soften 
him  ;  he  that  is  oppressed  with  misery  in  this  world, 
shall  there  find  relief  in  the  promises  of  everlasting 
life,  to  his  great  consolation  and  comfort;  he  that  is 
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wounded  by  the  devil  unto  death,  shall  there  find 
medicine  whereby  he  may  be  restored  again  unto 
health.  If  it  shall  require  to  teach  any  truth,  or 
reprove  false  doctrine,  to  rebuke  any  vice,  to  com- 
mend any  virtue,  to  give  good  counsel,  to  comfort, 
or  to  exhort,  or  to  do  any  other  thing  requisite  for 
our  salvation,  all  those  things,  saith  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  we  may  learn  plentifully  of  the  scripture. 
There  is,  saith  Fulgentius,  abundantly  enough,  both 
for  men  to  eat,  and  children  to  suck.  There  is  what- 
soever is  meet  for  all  ages  and  for  all  degrees  and 
sorts  of  men. 

"And  the  scripture  is  full,  as  well  of  low  valleys, 
plain  ways,  and  easy  for  every  man  to  use  and  to 
walk  in  ;  as  also  of  high  hills  and  mountains,  which 
few  men  can  climb  unto. 

"  Although  many  things  in  the  scripture  be  spoken 
in  obscure  mysteries ;  yet  there  is  nothing  spoken 
under  dark  mysteries  in  one  place,  but  the  self- same 
thing  in  other  places  is  spoken  more  familiarly  and 
plainly,  to  the  capacity  both  of  learned  and  un- 
learned. And  those  things  in  the  scripture,  that  be 
plain  to  understand,  and  necessary  for  salvation, 
every  man's  duty  is  to  learn  them,  to  print  them  in 
memory,  and  effectually  to  exercise  them ;  and  as 
for  the  dark  mysteries,  to  be  contented  to  be  ignorant 
in  them,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  please  God  to 
open  those  things  unto  him." 

Thus  speaks  the  church  of  England,  at  the  very 
first  lesson  in  her  book  of  Homilies.  She  there  de- 
clares, what,  in  her  view,  is  "  the  fountain  and  well 
of  truth."  And  not  one  word  does  she  utter,  con- 
cerning "  the  consent  of  primitive  antiquity/'  or 
"  the  interpretations  of  the  early  church,"  or  of  "the 
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right  of  private  judgment."  Her  view  is  wholly  ir- 
respective of  these  modern  entanglements.  She  finds 
no  difficulty  in  the  way  ;  bnt  simply  directs  her  chil- 
dren to  "  apply  their  minds  to  know  holy  scripture," 
by  which  they  will  "know  God  and  his  will,  their 
office  and  their  duty." 

We  conclude,  then,  with  Archbishop  Usher,  that 
in  Holy  Scripture  itself,  without  any  human  interpre- 
tation, *  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  faith,  and 
precepts  of  life,  are  plain  and  perspicuous  :  "  are  "  set 
forth  most  clearly  and  plainly,  even  to  the  capacity 
and  understanding  of  the  simple  and  unlearned."1 
And  further,  that  "  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  scriptures  must  be  learned  out  of  the  scriptures 
themselves  ;  because  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  is  the 
certain  interpreter  of  his  word,  written  by  his  Spirit. 
For  no  man  knoweth  the  things  pertaining  to  God,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God.  1  Cor.  ii.  11.  And,  no  prophecy  of 
the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation:  for  the 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  2  Pet.  i.  20, 21." 

"  The  interpretation  therefore  must  be  by  the  same 
Spirit  by  which  the  scripture  was  written  :  of  which 
Spirit  we  have  no  certainty  upon  any  man's  credit, 
but  only  so  far  as  his  saying  may  be  confirmed  by 
Holy  Scripture.  Therefore  no  interpretation  of  Holy 
Fathers,  Popes,  Councils,  Custom  or  Practice  of  the 
Church,  either  contrary  to  the  manifest  words  of 
scripture,  or  containing  matters  which  cannot  neces- 
sarily be  proved  out  of  scripture,  are  to  be  received 
as  an  undoubted  truth.      Scripture,  then,  is  to  be 

1  Abp.  Usher  ;  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  16. 
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interpreted  by  scripture,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
faith,  (Rom.  xii.  6.)  and  the  scope  and  circumstances 
of  the  present  place,  and  conference  of  other  plain 
and  evident  places,  by  which  all  such  as  are  obscure 
and  hard  to  be  understood,  ought  to  be  interpreted. 
For  there  is  no  matter  necessary  to  eternal  life  which 
is  not  plainly  and  sufficiently  set  forth  in  many  places 
of  scripture  ;  by  which,  other  places,  that  are  abused 
by  the  devil  or  his  ministers,  may  be  interpreted." 
"  As  our  Saviour  Christ  giveth  us  example  (Matt. 
iv.  6,  7),  when  the  Devil  abused  the  text  of  scripture  ; 
(Psalm  xci.  11),  declaring  that  this  place  must  be  so 
understood,  as  that  it  may  agree  with  that  most  evi- 
dent and  express  commandment  written  in  Deut.  vi. 
16,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  l 

We  adhere,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  holy  scrip- 
ture, alone,  and  interpreting  itself,2  is  not  only  a  far 
more  safe, — or  rather  the  only  safe  Rule  of  Faith  ;  but 
is  also  a  greatly  more  intelligible,  simple,  and  prac- 
tical guide  than  that  which  Mr.  Faber  would  substi- 
tute for  it.  It  is  more  safe,  because  it  is  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  the  word  of  man  ;  because  it  was 
given  expressly  to  make  us  "  tvise  unto  salvation," — 
instead  of  arising,  as  do  human  writings,  out  of  a 
multitude  of  other  views  and  motives  ;  and,  further, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  one  divine  mind,  and  conse- 
quently harmonious  and  consistent ;  instead  of  being 
formed  from  the  ever-varying  and  ever-deteriorating 
opinions  of  sinful  mortals. 

On  this  latter  point,  perhaps  enough  has  not  been 


1  Abp.  Usher:  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  19. 
2  An  admirable  developement  of  the  manner  in  which  scripture  is 
interpreted  by  scripture,  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Horslei/s  Sermons  on 
2  Peter  i.  20,  21.     See  his  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  209— 2J8. 
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said.  We  are  sometimes  reproached  as  though  we 
set  up  our  "private  judgment"  against  the  views 
and  determinations  of  men  who  were  themselves  in- 
structed and  disciplined  by  the  apostles.  But  this  is 
a  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Offer  us  merely 
the  writings  of  those  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  no  difference  of  opinion  is  likely  to  arise  ; 
for,  in  fact,  their  remains  are  so  trivfat^s  to  furnish 
scarcely  any  ground  for  dispute.  But  what  is  asked 
of  us,  is  something  far  different.  We  are  called  upon 
to  receive,  as  something  almost,  if  not  quite  apos- 
tolic, the  notions  of  men  who  lived  three,  four,  and 
even  Jive  hundred  years  after  the  apostles  !  Can  any 
thing  be  more  obviously  irrational? 

Let  Mr.  Faber  consider  the  following  nearly  paral- 
lel case.  The  founders  of  the  reformed  church  of 
England,  in  rooting  out  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  took 
especial  pains  to  extirpate  what  they  rightly  judged 
to  be  the  chief  and  central  of  those  errors, — the 
making  the  Lord's  Supper  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
In  a  subsequent  essay  we  shall  aim  to  establish 
this  fact, — if,  indeed,  it  can  need  establishment, — by 
abundant  evidence.  And,  were  the  formularies  and 
standards  of  the  church  at  all  obscure  on  this  point, 
the  works  of  the  Reformers  themselves,  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Jewell,  and  others,  are  accessible,  and  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  fully  elucidating  their  mean- 
ing. 

But,  in  this  case,  what  course  do  those,  who  would 
re-establish  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  Popery 
among  us,  take?  They  compile  a  Catena  Patrum 
(being  No.  81  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,)  in  which  they 
have  collected  together  a  long  array  of  passages, 
some    dubious,  some    unquestionably  semi-Popish, 
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from  the  works  of  such  as  Laud,   Bilson,  Taylor, 
Hammond,  Heylin,  Brett,  Sancroft,  and  Ken.     And 
this  they  offer  us,  as  clearly  establishing  the  sense  of 
the  church  of  England  in  this  matter. 
Now,  what  is  our  answer? 

We  repel  the  attempt  by  at  once  referring  to  the 
unquestionable  historic  fact, — that  during  all  this 
period,  whose  successive  authors  they  quote,  the  theo- 
logy of  the  church,  so  far  as  it  is  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  her  distinguished  men,  was  undergoing  con- 
stant changes  and  deteriorations.  Between  Parker, 
for  instance,  the  first  primate  of  England  under  Eli- 
zabeth, and  Laud,  who  filled  the  same  place  under 
Charles,  there  was  a  prodigious  discrepancy.  And 
each  represented,  in  a  great  degree,  the  theology  of  his 
own  times,  which  in  eighty  years  had  greatly  fallen. 
Another  eighty  years  carries  us  on  to  Tillotson ;  in 
whom  we  find  a  divine  totally  different  from  both  the 
former.  Who,  then,  with  this  broad  and  undeniable 
fact  in  view,  would  think  of  turning  to  Laud  or  to 
Tillotson  for  an  explanation  of  what  Parker,  or 
Grindall,  or  Jewell  meant  in  their  Articles  or  Homi- 
lies, instead  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Reformers 
from  a  careful  examination  and  collation  of  their 
own  writings? 

The  same  question  might  be  asked  with  reference 
to  every  other  church  in  the  world.  Who  would 
appeal  to  the  divines  of  Geneva,  at  the  present  day, 
for  a  faithful  development  of  the  principles  of  Cal- 
vin, or  ask  an  "  interpretation"  of  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  from  the  neologians  of  Germany  ? 

In  like  manner,  when  we  are  desired  to  submit 
our  own  "  private  judgment "  to  the  "  interpretations 
of  the  early  church, " — and  when,  on  examination, 
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we  find  that  this  "  early  church"  is  carried  on  from 
Clement,  in  a.d.  70,  to  Justin,  in  a.d.  140,  and  to 
Cyprian,  in  a.d.  250,  and  to  Hilary,  in  a.d.  360,  and 
to  Theodoret,  in  430,  and  even  to  Gregory,  in  a.d. 
600,  and  Bernard,  in  a.d.  1130, — we  are  compelled  to 
pause,  and  to  remember,  that  the  system  of  Cyprian 
was  filled  with  errors  and  corruptions,  of  which  Cle- 
ment never  dreamt  ;  and  that  in  the  times  of  Hilary 
and  Theodoret  the  foundations  of  Popery  were  al- 
ready firmly  laid.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  refer  us  to 
these  writers,  as  in  any  way  capable  of  giving-  us 
with  certainty  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  apostles  ? 
Grant  that  it  is  not  this  or  that  individual  upon 
whom  we  are  required  to  rely,  but  a  whole  succes- 
sion ;  still  the  question  is  obvious, — How  can  a  series 
of  fallible,  and,  in  fact,  erring  writers,  furnish  an  un- 
erring standard  ?  Or  how  can  a  series  of  constantly  de- 
teriorating progress,  justly  indicate  and  expound  the 
true  position  from  which  its  declension  commenced  ? 

Nor  can  we  clearly  understand  how  Mr.  Faber 
would  escape  from  the  manifest  difficulties  of  his  own 
hypothesis.  The  sense,  for  instance,  attached  by  "  the 
early  witnessing  church"  to  Gen.  vi.  2,  4.  Does  he 
submit  to  it,  or  repudiate  it?  If  he  rejects  it,  how 
does  he  escape  the  edge  of  his  own  rebuke,  as  pre- 
ferring "  the  particular  sense  put  upon  it  by  his  own 
private  interpretation,"  or  by  the  private  interpreta- 
tion of  some  later  writer  or  writers,  to  "  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  early  witnessing  church?" 

Or,  again,  how  does  he  meet  the  argument  of  Chil- 
lingworth,  drawn  from  the  millenarian  theory,  which 
he  shews  to  have  been  "  believed  and  taught  by  the 
eminent  fathers  of  the  age  next  after  the  apostles, 
and  by  none  of  that  age  opposed  or  condemned  ? " 
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He  proves  this  position  from  Papias,  Justin  Martyr, 
Melito,  and  Ireneus.  And  he  shews  the  disbelief  of 
this  doctrine  to  have  arisen  in  a  later  age.  Again, 
therefore,  we  ask,  Will  Mr.  Faber  prefer  "  his  own 
private  interpretation  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
early  fathers." — or  will  he  arbitrarily  elect  to  abide 
by  the  private  interpretation  of  those  later  fathers, 
who  had  set  aside,  on  their  own  "  merely  human 
authority,"  "  the  concurrent  interpretation  of  the 
early  witnessing  church  ?" 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  for  a  distinct 
notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  this  subject ;  but 
he  appears  in  the  main  to  concur  in  Mr.  Faber's 
principle;  and  our  objections,  if  valid,  will  equally 
apply  to  both. 
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IX. 

OF   THE    CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND  : 
ITS   VIEW    OF   EPISCOPACY. 

We  have  now  brought  the  argument  down  to  the 
point  at  which  our  attention  may  be  directed  more 
exclusively  than  heretofore,  to  the  church  of  our  own 
country, — the  English  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
We  have  discussed  the  fundamental  principles,  on 
which  such  an  institution  may  safely  rest;  avoiding 
the  extremes  on  either  side  ;  the  one  which  declares 
all  such  establishments  to  be  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament; — the  other 
which  exalts  them  to  a  divine  rank  and  authority, 
making  them  the  sole  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
own  acts,  and  declaring  their  decisions,  whether 
founded  on  scripture  or  not,  to  be  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  all  within  their  jurisdiction.  We 
have  concluded,  from  various  precepts  and  ex- 
amples in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  absence  of 
any  repealing  enactments  in  the  New, — that  the  duty 
of  all  Christian  rulers  is,  and  ever  has  been,  to  take 
the  most  effectual  means  in  their  power    for  the  re- 
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ligious  instruction  of  their  people.  And  this  leads 
inevitably  to  some  sort  of  national  institution,  or 
establishment,  for  those  objects.  But  we  have  de- 
nied the  right,  alleged  by  some  persons  to  be  inherent 
in  a  national  church,  of  authoritatively  interpreting 
scripture,  or  of  affixing  to  her  economy  of  rites  and 
observances,  any  higher  than  human  sanctions  and 
temporal  penalties.  To  ordain  things  not  com- 
manded in  scripture ;  to  make  obedience  to  such 
ordinances  a  term  of  communion;  and  then  to  de- 
clare that  non-submission  to  such  terms,  and  se- 
paration from  the  body  exacting  them,  "  is  a  sin 
which,  unless  repented  of,  is  eternally  destructive  of 
the  soul,"1  would  seem  to  us  a  direct  violation  of 
the  sixth  Article  of  our  church,  which  declares,  that 
"  whatsoever  is  not  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
to  be  believed  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."  And  it  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  excellences  of  the  English  church, 
that  while  she  is  most  clear  and  decided  in  her  own 
views  of  church  government  and  ritual  observance, 
she  is  entirely  free  from  the  least  imputation  of  im- 
posing upon  men,  on  peril  of  salvation,  those  things 
which  are  merely  human  inferences  and  deductions, 
either  from  some  outlines  "faintly  traced"2  in  the 
apostolical  epistles ;  or  from  the  recorded  practices 
of  the  early  church.  Those  who  have  been  recently 
employed  in  "  planning  a  reform  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  churchmen,"  3  are  frequently  obliged  to  con- 
fess their  dissatisfaction  with  her  on  this  very  point. 

1  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

2  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  viii.  p.  1. 
5  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lxiii.  p.  542. 
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They  not  unseldom  murmur  their  regret  at  the  omis- 
sion, in  her  standards,  of  any  claim  to  infallibility  or 
indefectibility.  As,  for  instance  ;  "  The  remark  may 
seem  paradoxical  at  first  sight,  yet  surely  it  is  just, 
that  the  English  church  is  for  certain  deficient  in 
particulars,  because  it  does  not  profess  itself  in- 
fallible."1 Nor  are  even  the  highest  churchmen  of 
former  days  high  enough  for  these  modern  aspirants. 
Mr.  Froude  says,  "  I  am  shocked  to  see  Jeremy 
Taylor  so  heretical  about  excommunication.  He 
says,  that  when  unjust  it  is  no  evil."2  And  Mr. 
Keble,  to  account  for  Hooker's  shortcomings,  ob- 
serves, that  "  he  (Hooker)  shrunk  from  the  legitimate 
result  of  his  own  premises/'  "  He  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  press  unreservedly,  that  part  of  the  argu- 
ment which  others  regarded  as  most  vital  and  deci- 
sive; the  necessity,  namely,  of  the  apostolical  commis- 
sion to  the  derivation  of  sacramental  grace,  and  to  our 
mystical  communion  with  Christ." 

No,  Mr.  Keble  and  Mr.  Froude  confess  the  truth. 
Not  only  did  the  Reformers  themselves, — those  who 
made  our  church,  humanly  speaking,  what  it  is, — but 
even  their  successors  for  a  century  after,  down  to 
Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  all  alike  refused  to 
u  press  unreservedly  this  part  of  the  argument."  And 
their  reason  was  akin  to  that  given  by  bishop  Ridley 
for  similar  caution  in  another  question  ;  namely,  that 
in  these  matters  they  judged  it  safest  to  venture  no- 
where but  where  the  text  of  holy  scripture  did,  as  it 
were,  lead  them  by  the  hand  ; — a  caution  never  more 
needful  than  in  this  case,  in  which  they  were  re- 
quired, without  the  warrant  of  holy  writ,  to  declare 

1  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  71,  p.  2", 
2  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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whole  churches,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  be 
destitute  of  "  the  apostolical  commission,"  of  "  sa- 
cramental grace,"  and  of  the  "  mystical  communion 
with  Christ." 

The  church,  however,  makes  no  such  declaration. 
On  the  contrary,  she  has  carefully,  and  of  set  pur- 
pose, abstained  from  any  such  decision  or  judgment. 
And  the  excellence  and  wisdom  of  her  conduct  in 
this  matter  is  especially  seen  in  this,  that  her  ritual 
and  ordinances  and  standards  of  faith,  present,  on  this 
question,  a  most  correct  transcript  and  resemblance  of 
the  Divine  word. 

The  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  as  seen 
in  individuals,  consists  in  a  likeness  to  Christ.  His 
image  is  imprinted  on  the  believer's  heart  and  life,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  original  die 
gives  its  every  line  to  the  softened  wax.  And  in  like 
manner,  in  visible  churches,  the  institution  should 
take  its  character  from  the  lineaments  beheld  in  the 
written  word.  The  degree  of  its  conformity  to  this 
exhibition  of  the  Divine  mind,  will  be  the  degree  of 
its  purity  and  excellence.  All  that  in  scripture  is 
clear  and  distinct,  should  be  clear  and  distinct  in 
the  church ;  all  that  is  left  undecided,  should  so  re- 
main. This  is  the  only  safe  course  for  a  church  to 
adopt ;  and  this  course,  most  carefully  and  most  ad- 
mirably, has  the  church  of  England  followed. 

I.  She  entirely  and  unhesitatingly  adheres  to  the 
Episcopal  form  of  Church  Government. 

On  former  occasions  we  have  stated  the  reasons  for 
this  adherence  at  considerable  length,  but  there  ap- 
pears, at  the  present  moment,  very  little  occasion  to 
dwell  with  any  emphasis  on  this  point.  The  grounds 
on  which  she  decidedly  maintains  this  form  of  church 
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government,  have  been  so  frequently  explained,  of 
late  years,  and  so  little  has  been  advanced  in  contra- 
vention of  them,  that  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary 
at  present  to  trouble  our  readers  with  more  than  a 
very  brief  sketch  of  the  argument. 

The  institution  of  Episcopacy,  at  least  in  some 
places,  by  the  apostles,  is  clearly  seen  in  scripture. 
The  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus  furnish 
us  with  the  instructions  given  by  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  to  two  of  his  pupils,  appointed  by  him 
to  the  charge  of  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Crete. 
In  each  case  we  see  a  selected  minister  set  over  the 
elders  of  the  church,  as  their  superintendent,  and  as 
one  bearing  rule  and  authority  among  them. 

"  In  writing  to  the  former  of  these,  St.  Paul  gives 
him  a  variety  of  directions,  which  imply  that  an  au- 
thority was  committed  to  him,  not  only  to  exhort  and 
teach  the  truth  like  any  ordinary  minister  of  Christ, 
but  to  charge  some  who  were  perverting  the  gospel, 
that  they  should  teach  no  other  doctrine  than  that 
which  had  been  delivered  to  them,  and  to  judge  also 
of  the  qualifications  of  those  who  were  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  into  the  ministry.  He  was,  also,  spe- 
cially ordered  to  commit  the  doctrine  he  had  learned 
to  such  faithful  men  as  should  be  able  to  teach  others 
also.  In  a  word,  the  regulation  of  the  church  and 
the  ordaining  of  its  elders  were  in  a  great  measure 
intrusted  to  his  care,  and  in  these  things  he  was  au- 
thorized to  supply  the  place  of  the  apostle  himself. 
The  very  same  powers  are  likewise  intrusted,  and  in 
still  plainer  terms,  to  Titus.  Of  him  St.  Paul  dis- 
tinctly affirms,  that  for  this  cause  he  had  left  him  in 
Crete,  that  he  might  set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city  as  he  had 
Q 
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appointed  him.  Thus  does  it  appear,  that  when  the 
apostle  could  not  in  his  own  person  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  churches  he  had  planted,  he  twice 
selected  an  individual  who  might  execute  the  duties 
of  that  superior  office  which  belonged  strictly  to  him- 
self, and  exercise  the  authority  which  was  attached 
to  it  in  his  stead."  l 

"  During  his  temporary  absence,  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  assign  to  one  wise  and  faithful  individual, 
the  arrangements  of  the  church  and  the  admission 
and  regulation  of  its  teachers,  so  that  order  and 
subordination,  which  are  so  essential  to  edification, 
might  suffer  no  interruption  or  injury  by  the  removal 
of  his  apostolic  authority  for  a  time.  Surely,  then, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  longer  that  absence  was 
to  continue,  the  more  necessary  did  it  become  to 
adopt  some  measures  for  the  prevention  of  those 
contests  for  the  superiority,  and  those  divisions  in 
doctrine,  which,  amongst  a  number  of  teachers,  all 
equal  and  all  wishing  to  recommend  themselves  to 
their  followers,  must  inevitably  arise.  And  what 
measure  could  more  wisely  and  religiously  be 
adopted,  than  the  humble  imitation  of  that  plan  upon 
which,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  apostles, 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  been  built; 
which  had  afterwards,  in  two  separate  instances, 
been  formally  sanctioned  by  St.  Paul,  as  a  model 
for  the  Gentile  churches  ;  and  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  had,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  laid  down  a  variety  of  precepts  and  rules? 
The  elevation,  therefore,  of  one  particular  minister 
to  what  we  now  call  the  episcopal  office,  and  the 

1  Rev.  C.  Benson's  Four  Discourses,  p.  84. 
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appropriation  to  him  of  the  chief  place  and  authority 
in  the  regulation  and  ordination  of  the  other  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  appears  to  be  as  much  sanctioned  in 
perpetuity  by  the  perpetual  removal  of  the  apostles 
through  death,  as  was  the  temporary  appointment  of 
such  officers  by  their  occasional  absence  whilst  they 
lived/' 1 

"  Such  is  the  conclusion  which  may  most  reason- 
ably be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a 
conclusion  also  which,  with  scarce  a  single  excep- 
tion, continued  for  ages  to  regulate  both  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  The 
episcopal  government  may  not  have  been  established 
in  every  community  of  believers  from  the  very  first ; 
but  in  those  principal  cities  where  the  apostles  them- 
selves had  planted  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  history  in- 
forms us  that  it  had  always  prevailed  ;  and  persuaded 
by  their  example,  and  taught  by  experience  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  a  different  course,  we  know  that 
it  was  soon  universally  introduced,  and  that  for  four- 
teen hundred  years  there  never  was  a  kingdom  or 
people  converted  unto  Christ,  who  did  not,  with  the 
form  of  sound  words,  receive  also,  and  persevere  in, 
this  form  of  church  government.  It  remained  for 
some  followers  of  the  reformation  to  break  this  bond 
of  external  uniformity,  and  to  condemn  it  as  unscrip- 
tural,  in  order  to  defend  their  novelties."  2 

Most  entirely  and  unreservedly,  then,  may  we 
assent  to  the  decisions  and  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  England,  with  reference  to  the  episcopal 
form  of  church  government.     But  with  equal  satis- 

i  Rev,  C.  Benson's  Discourses,  p.  86.  -  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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faction  may  we  accompany  her  in  her  cautious  absti- 
nence from  dogmatism,  as  well  as  in  her  simple  fol- 
lowing of  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles. 

Using  her  own  liberty  with  the  greatest  discretion, 
she  was  not  inclined  to  refuse  the  same  freedom  to 
other  churches ;  or  to  prescribe  rules  of  Christian 
communion  of  a  stricter  kind  than  those  set  forth  ih 
holy  writ.  And  therefore  it  is,  that,  while  she  adopts 
and  prefers  the  episcopal  form  herself, — 

II.  She  carefully  abstains  from  making  episcopacy  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  Christian  church. 

Her  cautious  abstinence  on  this  point  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  inadvertence  or  the  absence  of  occasion. 
When  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  were 
drawn  up,  discussed,  and  finally  settled,  the  question 
of  episcopacy  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  topics 
of  discussion  among  theologians.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  in  several  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  continent,  the  govern- 
ment by  bishops  had  been  discontinued.  The  Eng- 
lish church  adopted  a  different  course,  and  ad- 
hered to  that  form  of  church  order.  In  form- 
ing her  articles,  or  confession  of  faith,  the  ques- 
tion must  needs  have  occurred,  "whether  episco- 
pacy was  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  and  therefore 
to  be  included  in  that  formulary ;  or  as  merely 
expedient,  and  therefore  passed  over  in  silence?" 
This  question,  we  know,  did  occur  ;  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  frameis  of  our  confes- 
sion; and  was  decided  according  to  the  latter  of 
these  two  views.  We  learn  from  bishop  Burnet, 
that  in  framing  the  23d  Article,  which  describes  those 
ministers  to  be  "  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be 
chosen  and  called  to  this  work  " — not  by  bishops  of 
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the  apostolic  succession,  but  "  by  men  who  have  public 
authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  to  call 
and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard," — we 
learn  from  bishop  Burnet,  that  "  those  who  drew  it, 
had  the  state  of  the  several  churches  before  their  eyes, 
that  had  been  differently  reformed  "  from  our  own. 
He  adds,  "  The  general  words  in  which  this  part  of 
the  Article  is  framed,  seem  to  have  been  designed 
on  purpose  not  to  exclude  them."  l 

And  herein  we  can  unreservedly  approve  the  judg- 
ment of  our  Reformers  ;  inasmuch  as  it  exactly  coin- 
cides with  that  of  holy  writ.  The  church  leaves  the 
question  precisely  where  the  Bible  leaves  it.  For, 
"When  we  look  back  on  the  evidences  which  have  been 
produced,  we  find,  that  though  they  are  fully  adequate 
to  sustain  the  scriptural  and  apostolic  origin  of  epis- 
copacy itself,  they  are  not  so  positive  as  to  authorize 
us  unreservedly  to  condemn  every  other  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  We  have  found  neither  any 
express  commandment,  nor  any  example,  which 
prescribes  as  universal  and  unchangeable,  one  parti- 
cular system  for  the  regulation  of  the  church  and  its 
ministers.  Our  arguments  consist  only  of  inferences 
deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles — of  infer- 
ences deduced,  not  from  their  invariable  practice  in 
every  place, — for  upon  that  point  we  have  no  cer- 
tain information, — but  upon  their  practice  in  a  few 
particular  and  recorded  instances  alone.  The  con- 
clusions we  have  deduced  from  the  New  Testament, 
in  favour  of  episcopacy,  are,  indeed,  not  confined 
to  the  advocates  of  our  own  establishment,  but  were 
those  of  the  church  at  large  for  fifteen  centuries  after 

I  Burnet,  Art.  XXIII. 
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the  death  of  Christ.  Still  they  are  intimations, 
rather  than  proofs,  which  the  scriptures  afford  for 
the  maintenance  of  episcopacy.  We  can  produce 
no  single  text  so  clear  as  to  compel  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  apostles  deemed  any  one  peculiar  form  of 
government  to  be  indispensable  and  unalterable  in 
the  church."1 

And,  "  whatever  be  the  affection  which  our  form 
of  sound  doctrine,  our  holy  form  of  prayer,  and  our 
scriptural  and  apostolical  method  of  government  de- 
mand for  our  own  church,  they  demand  no  judgment 
or  condemnation  from  us  upon  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  others.  There  are  some 
truths  proclaimed  so  loudly,  and  delineated  so  clearly 
in  the  gospel,  that  we  cannot  permit  any  to  renounce 
or  corrupt  them,  without  shewing  them  their  iniquity, 
and  telling  them  that  their  heresies  cut  them  off  from 
Christ's  favour.  But  the  mode  of  regulating  the 
ministry  of  the  church  is  not  one  of  these.  It  is  too 
faintly  delineated  to  afford  more  than  a  sufficient 
ground  for  us  to  act  upon  in  our  own  case.  Nowhere 
in  the  gospel  is  a  perfect  uniformity  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  so  indispensably  required,  as  to  make  it  meet 
for  any  Christian  to  pass  an  absolute  sentence  of 
excommunication  upon  a  brother  who  differs  from 
himself.  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth, 
and  our  duty  lies  rather  in  persuading  him  to  agree- 
ment, than  in  urging  condemnation,  because  he  dis- 
agrees with  ourselves.  For  we  have  no  right,  and 
we  should  have  no  inclination,  to  make  the  gate  of 
the  gospel  more  strait,  or  the  way  to  God's  favour 


l  Rev.  C.  Benson's  Discourses,  p.  91. 
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more  narrow,  than  the  express  revelations  of  the  Re- 
deemer imperatively  demand."  * 

This  moderate  and  cautious  view  of  the  question, 
however,  is  not  at  all  palatable  to  the  modern  race  of 
high  churchmen.  With  them  episcopacy  is  nothing 
less  than  a  divine  law,  a  positive  and  distinctly-enun- 
ciated institution  of  Christ;  an  institution,  too,  of 
universal  obligation,  under  all  possible  variety  of 
circumstances ;  and,  in  fact,  an  indispensable  con- 
dition, an  essential  point,  in  the  very  being  of  a 
Christian  church.  And,  of  course,  if  it  be  of  this 
rank,  it  follows  that  disobedience  to  it  is  not  only 
criminal,  but  highly  dangerous. 

Thus  argues  Dr.  Pusey  :  "  If  episcopacy  be  apos- 
tolic and  an  ordinance  of  God,  Presbyterianism  is 
not ;  if  Presbyterianism  is,  then  episcopacy  is  not," 
"  they  cannot  be  true  together,  any  more  than  any 
other  two  opposites."2  "Since  episcopacy  is  an 
ordinance  of  God,  to  abandon  it  is  sin  ;  the  degree 
of  that  sin,  or  its  effects,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
pronounce  on,  nor  would  we."3 

But  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  "  sin"  are 
thus  hinted  at,  in  the  matter  of  the  sacraments  : 

"  The  eucharist  administered  without  apostolic 
commission,  may,  to  pious  minds,  be  a  very  edifying 
ceremony,  but  it  is  not  that  blessed  thing  which  our 
Saviour  graciously  meant  it  to  be  ;  it  is  not  a  "  verily 
and  indeed  taking  and  receiving  "  the  body  and 
blood  of  Him,  our  Incarnate  Lord."  4 

"  To  make  deductions  from  a  doctrine,  is  not  the 
safest  way  of  understanding  it.    Men,  in  these  days, 

1  Rev.  C.  Benson's  Discourses,  p.  95. 

2  Dr.  Pusey's  hetter,  p.  145.  3  Ibid.  p.  150. 

4  Ibid.  p.  162. 
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are  not  apt  to  infer,  that  because  there  is  no  salva- 
tion except  through  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  there- 
fore all  the  heathen  must  be  condemned  : — people 
are  content  to  stop  short,  resting  in  the  positive  re- 
vealed truth,  that  salvation  is  through  Christ  alone  ; 
but  not  enquiring  "  who  then  shall  be  saved  ?"  ' 

Thus,  under  an  apparently  mild  and  charitable 
phraseology,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  only  those 
bearing  the  episcopal  commission  can  administer  in 
the  communion,  "  that  blessed  thing  which  our  Sa- 
viour meant  "  to  give  ;  and  that, — referring  to  "  non- 
episcopal  societies," — as  (at  least  so  Dr.  Pusey  thinks) 
there  is  hope  for  the  unconverted  heathen, — there 
may  also  be  a  similar  hope  for  the  Presbyterians  and 
Lutherans.  In  words  only,  not  at  all  in  spirit,  does 
this  view  differ  from  the  startling  decision  uttered  a 
few  years  back,  which  consigned  all  dissenters  "  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God." 

But  such  is  not  the  language  of  our  church,  nor  of 
her  founders,  because  it  is  not  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  Our  reformers  could  stedfastly  maintain 
episcopacj',  without  asserting  it  to  be  "  an  ordinance 
of  God,"  as  explicitly  revealed,  and  as  universally 
obligatory,  as  baptism  itself. 

Mr.  Keble  himself  is  obliged  to  confess,  speaking 
of  Jewell,  Whitgift,  and  the  divines  of  their  age, — 
that  "  It  is  enough  with  them  to  shew  that  the 
government  of  archbishops  and  bishops  is  ancient 
and  allowable ;  they  never  venture  to  urge  its  exclusive 
claim,  or  to  connect  the  succession  with  the  validity 
of  the  sacraments."2  And  Mr.  Palmer  admits  that 
"  the  opinion  that  a  mere  Presbyter  might  confer 

1   Dr.  Pusey" s  Letter,  p.  169*  2  Preface  to  Hooker,  p.  59. 
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every  order  except  the  episcopate,  by  commission 
from  the  church,  has  been  held  by  several  writers 
of  the  English  church,  whose  orthodoxy  is  unques- 
tionable, amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Jewell, 
Hooker,  and  Field."  l 

The  last  writer,  Dr.  Field,  whose  authority  seems 
to  be  highly  estimated  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  coad- 
jutors, is  very  decided  on  this  point.  He  says, 
"  The  best  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  bishops  are 
not  greater  than  presbyters  in  the  power  of  consecra- 
tion or  order,  but  only  in  the  exercise  of  it." 2  He 
argues  also,  that  "  when  the  fathers  make  ordina- 
tions void  which  are  made  by  presbyters,  it  is  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  strictness  of  the  canons 
in  use  in  their  time ;  and  not  absolutely,  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing."3  He  likens  it  to  the  rule,  that  ordina- 
tion without  a  title  should  be  void ;  a  law  which  any 
church  might  make,  modify,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 
Thus  it  might  be  the  custom  or  law  of  a  particular 
age  or  country,  that  bishops  only  should  ordain  ;  but 
without  such  a  law,  or  on  the  ceasing  of  such  a  rule, 
then  the  original  and  fundamental  law  would  be  in 
force,  that  presbyters  were  ordained  by  the  presby- 
tery, of  which  the  bishops  were  but  the  rulers  or 
superintendants. 

Holding  these  views,  which,  as  Mr.  Keble  con- 
fesses, both  Jewell  and  Hooker,  as  well  as  Field, 
avowed,  it  followed  of  inevitable  consequence,  that 
their  estimation  of  churches  governed  on  the  Presby- 
terian principle,  must  differ  widely  from  those  which 
have  latterly  been   broached   among  us.     We  have 


1  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  il.  p.  411. 
"  Field  on  the  Church,  book  v.  c.  27.  3  Ibid .  book  iii.  c.  39. 
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remarked  that  the  church  herself,  in  her  public  con- 
fessions, cautiously  abstained  from  pronouncing  any 
decided  judgment  on  this  point.  Not  one  syllable 
do  we  find,  asserting  the  "exclusive  claims  "  of  epis- 
copacy. This  of  itself  would  sufficiently  indicate  the 
individual  opinions  of  her  leading  divines.  But  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  learning  those  opinions 
from  their  own  writings. 

Archbishop  Whitgift,  whom  Fuller  styles  "  the 
worthiest  man  that  ever  the  English  hierarchy  did 
enjoy,"  the  pupil  of  Bradford,  the  favourite  of  Eli- 
zabeth, the  earliest  and  the  ablest  opponent  of  the 
Puritans,  may  be  allowed  to  speak  the  sense  of  the 
church  of  his  own  day.     He  thus  writes, 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  the  manner  and  form  of 
government  used  in  the  apostle's  time,  and  expressed 
in  the  scriptures,  neither  is  now,  nor  can,  nor  ought 
to  be  observed,  either  touching  the  persons  or  the 
functions ;  for  we  have  neither  apostles,  prophets, 
workers  of  miracles,  &c.  &c.  all  which  pertained  to 
the  government  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  time." 
"  We  see  manifestly,  that  in  sundry  points  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  used  in  the  apostolic  time,  is, 
and  hath  been  of  necessity  altered,"  "  whereby  it  is 
plain,  that  any  one  certain  form  or  kind  of  external 
government,  perpetually  to  be  observed,  is  no  where 
in  scripture  prescribed  to  the  church  ;  but  the  charge 
thereof  is  left  to  the  Christian  magistrate,  so  that 
nothing  be  done  contrary  to  the  word  of  God/' 1 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  Whitgift;  nor  was  it 
merely  his  private  or  individual  opinion.  The  work 
in  which  it  appears,  was  written  at  the  request  of  his 

l  WhitgifVs  Defence  against  Carttcright,  p.  659. 
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predecessor,  Parker,  the  first  archbishop  of  the  re- 
suscitated English  church.  That  prelate  imposed  the 
task  upon  Whitgift,  who  seems,  from  his  letters,  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  submit  his  writings,  in  MS. 
to  his  friend  and  patron.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this 
remarkable  passage,  the  judgment  of  the  heads  of  the 
church  of  England  at  the  very  period  of  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

Archbishop  Parker  was  succeeded  by  Grindal,  who, 
in  1582,  issued  a  circular  to  the  bishops,  inciting  them 
to  make  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  distressed  Protes- 
tants of  Geneva,  whom  he  designates  as  "  so  notable 
and  sincere  a  church."  But  in  the  same  year,  this 
prelate  gave  a  still  more  decided  proof  of  the  Catho- 
lic spirit  that  animated  him.  We  find  in  Strype  a 
copy  of  a  license  issued  under  his  authority,  to  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
which  runs  thus  : — 

"  Since  you,  the  said  John  Morison,  about  five 
years  past,  in  the  town  of  Garvet,  in  the  county  of 
Lothian,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  were  admitted 
and  ordained  to  sacred  orders  and  the  holy  ministry, 
according  to  the  laudable  form  and  rites  of  the  re- 
formed church  of  Scotland  ;  and  since  the  congrega- 
tion of  that  county  of  Lothian  is  conformable  to  the 
orthodox  faith  and  sincere  religion  now  received  in  this 
realm  of  England,  and  established  by  public  autho- 
rity ; — we,  therefore,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  and  as  by 
right  we  may,  approving  and  ratifying  the  form  of 
your  order  and  preferment  done  in  such  manner  as 
aforesaid,  grant  you  a  license  and  faculty,  with  the 
consent  and  express  command  of  the  most  reverend  the 
Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  that  in  such  orders  by  you 
taken,  you   may,  and   have  power,  throughout  the 
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whole  province  of  Canterbury,  to  celebrate  divine 
offices,  to  minister  the  sacraments,  &c.  &c."  1 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  third  Protestant  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Cranmer  was  the  first ; — who 
went  further  than  a  catholic  opinion,  or  a  license  to 
preach;  for,  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  importance  of 
an  union  of  all  the  Protestant  churches  against  Rome, 
that  he,  upon  a  proposition  from  Melancthon,  "  has- 
tened to  invite  the  most  eminent  reformers  on  the  con- 
tinent to  hold  a  meeting  in  England  for  that  purpose."2 
And  Whitgift  himself  was  the  fourth.  Thus  for  half 
a  century  consecutively,  and  under  four  successive 
primacies,  we  find  the  voice  of  the  church  of  England 
unvarying  on  this  point, — that  churches  which  were, 
as  Grindal  describes  that  of  Scotland,  "conformable 
to  the  orthodox  faith  and  sincere  religion  now  received 
in  this  realm  of  England,"  were  to  be  accounted  as 
sisters,  notwithstanding  differences  in  discipline  or 
church  government.  To  use  the  words  of  their  own 
nineteenth  article, — they  recognized  as  "  a  visible 
church  of  Christ"  every  "congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  the  which  the  -pure  word  of  God  was  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  duly  administered," — without  in- 
termingling with  these  fundamental  points,  the  lower 
questions  of  church  government. 

We  might  carry  on  this  line  of  archiepiscopal  tes- 
timony ;  but  it  seems  of  more  importance  to  refer  next 
to  Whitgift's  great  disciple,  Hooker.  The  arch- 
bishop's sentiments  we  have  already  exhibited ;  and 
whoever  will  turn  to  the  third  book  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity  will  find  the  spirit  of  that  passage  carried 


1  Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiii. 
Preface  to  Cranmer's  tVorks,  Oxon,  1833.  p.  104. 
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out  in  a  fine  train  of  reasoning,  declaredly  intended 
to  prove,  both  that  "  Christ  never  intended  to  set 
down  particular  and  positive  laws  for  his  church," 
like  those  of  Moses ;  and  that  even  such  laws  as  we 
find  in  scripture,  concerning  church  government,  are 
not  of  that  kind,  that  "  all  churches  should  for  ever  be 
bound  to  keep  them  without  change/'1 

Of  the  same  period  is  the  work  of  Cosins,  Whit- 
gift's  chancellor,  who  argues  that  "  all  churches  have 
not  the  same  form  of  discipline;  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should ;  seeing  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  any  certain  particular  form  of  church  government 
is  commended  to  us  by  the  word  of  God."2 

The  next  century,  indeed,  introduces  us  to  the 
Laudian  era,  when  the  adoption  of  a  totally  different 
strain,  eschewing  Protestantism  and  favouring  Po- 
pery, plunged  both  church  and  state  into  a  sea  of 
perils.  But  even  in  these  disastrous  times,  those 
men,  whose  names  have  descended  to  us  with  the 
brightest  lustre,  maintained  unsullied  the  Catholic 
spirit  of  Whitgift  and  of  Hooker. 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  "Peacemaker,  sect.  6,"  thus 
writes  : — "  Blessed  be  God,  there  is  no  difference  in 
any  essential  matter,  betwixt  the  church  of  England 
and  her  sisters  of  the  reformation.  We  accord  in 
every  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  without  the  least 
variation  :  their  public  confessions  and  ours  are  suf- 
ficient convictions  to  the  world,  of  our  full  and  abso 
lute  agreement.  The  only  difference  is,  in  the  form 
of  outward  administration  :  wherein  also  we  are  so 
far  agreed,  as  that  we  all  profess  this  form  not  to 
be   essential   to  the   being  of  a  church,   though  much 

1  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  iii.  cli.  x.  "  Cosins'  Answer,  p.  58. 
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importing  the  well  or  better  being  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  our  several  apprehensions  thereof;  and 
that  we  do  all  retain  a  reverent  and  loving  opinion 
of  each  other  in  our  several  ways ;  not  seeing  any 
reason  why  so  poor  a  diversity  should  work  any  alie- 
nation of  affection  in  us  one  towards  another ;  but, 
withal,  nothing  hinders,  but  that  we  may  come  yet 
closer  to  one  another,  if  both  may  resolve  to  meet  in 
that  primitive  government,  whereby  it  is  meet  we 
should  both  be  regulated,  universally  agreed  on  by 
all  antiquity  ;  wherein  all  things  were  ordered  and 
transacted  by  the  consent  of  the  presbytery,  mode- 
rated by  one  constant  president  thereof  ....  But  if 
there  must  be  a  difference  of  judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters of  outward  policy,  why  should  not  our  hearts  be 
still  one?  Why  should  such  a  diversity  be  of  power 
to  endanger  the  dissolving  of  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood ?  May  we  have  the  grace  but  to  follow  the 
truth  in  love,  we  shall  in  these  several  tracks,  over- 
take her  happily  in  the  end  ;  and  find  her  embracing 
of  peace,  and  crowning  us  with  blessedness." 

Of  the  same  age,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  was  the 
profound  Usher,  probably  the  wisest  man  ever  given 
to  the  church  of  these  islands.  His  judgment  is  thus 
framed : — 

"  I  have  ever  declared  my  opinion  to  be :  That 
Episcopus  et  Presbyter,  gradu  tantum  differimt,  non 
ordine :  and  consequently  that  in  places  where  bishops 
cannot  be  had,  the  ordination  by  Presbyters  standeth 
valid." 

"  And  howsoever  I  must  needs  think,  that  the 
churches  which  have  no  bishops  are  thereby  become 
very  defective  in  their  government,".  , ."  yet  for  tes- 
tifying my  communion  with  their  churches,  which  I 
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do  love  arid  honour  as  true  members  of  the  church  univer- 
sal, I  do  profess  that  with  like  affection  I  should  re- 
ceive the  blessed  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
ministers,  if  I  were  in  Holland,  as  I  should  do  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  ministers  at  Charenton." > 

And  the  acts  of  the  state,  and  the  opinions  of 
statesmen,  in  those  days,  when  under  such  sovereigns 
as  the  first  James  and  the  first  Charles,  theological 
studies  were  encouraged  at  court, — were  in  entire 
accordance  with  these  decisions  of  the  leading  divines. 
To  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Dort,  James  the  First 
despatched  five  representatives  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  three  of  our  best  and  ablest  prelates, 
Hall,  Davenant,  and  Carleton,  hesitated  not  to  go. 
Bacon,  too,  the  only  intellect  worthy  to  be  named 
with  Usher,  thus  writes  : — 

"  For  the  second  point,  that  there  should  be  but 
one  form  of  discipline  in  all  churches,  and  that 
imposed  by  necessity  of  commandment  and  prescript 
out  of  the  word  of  God  ;  it  is  a  matter  volumes  have 
been  compiled  of,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  a  brief 
redargation.  I  for  my  part  do  confess,  that  in  re- 
volving the  scriptures  I  could  never  find  any  such 
thing,  but  that  God  hath  left  the  like  liberty  to  the 
church  government  as  he  hath  done  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment ;  to  be  varied  according  to  time,  place  and 
accidents,  which  nevertheless  his  high  and  divine 
providence  doth  order  and  dispose  ....  So  likewise 
in  church  matters  the  substance  of  doctrine  is  immut- 
able ;  and  so  are  the  general  rules  of  government ; 
but  for  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  the  particular 
hierarchies,  policies,  and  discipline  of  churches,  they 

1  Judgment  of  the  late  Archbp.  of  Armagh,  i6o7.  P-  135. 
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be  left  at  large  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  good  we  return 
to  the  ancient  bounds  of  unity  in  the  church  of  God  : 
which  was,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;  and  not,  one 
hierarchy,  one  discipline."1 

Who  shall  be  named  after  Usher  and  Bacon  ?  We 
will  only  glance  very  briefly,  in  passing,  at  the  re- 
corded sentiments  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
prelates;  such  as  Archbishop  Wake,  who  observes  that 
"  he  should  be  unwilling  to  affirm,  that  where  the 
ministry  is  not  episcopal,  there  is  no  church,  nor  any 
true  administration  of  the  sacraments  :"  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  who  directs  his  clergy  to  exhort  their  people 
to  join  in  daily  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  peace,  for 
the  universal  blessed  union  of  all  reformed  churches, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  our  common  ene- 
mies:" Archbishop  Synge,  who  declares,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  a  right  character  of  a  faithful  son  of  the 
established  church,"  that  "  there  is  no  principle  that 
I  have  here  ascribed  to  the  true  churchman,  that  will 
lay  him  under  the  necessity  of  absolutely  refusing 
the  communion  of  a  church  that  wants  nothing  but 
episcopacy  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  apostolic 
model : "  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  says,  "  The  catholic 
church  is  the  universal  church  spread  throughout  the 
world ;  and  the  catholic  faith  is  the  universal  faith  ; 
that  form  of  doctrine  which  the  apostles  delivered. 
Every  church  or  society  of  Christians  that  preserves 
this  catholic  or  universal  faith,  accompanied  with 
true  charity,  is  a  part  of  the  catholic  or  universal 
church.  And  in  this  sense,  churches  that  differ 
widely  in  several  notions  or  customs,  may,  notwith- 
standing, each  of  them  be  truly  catholic  churches:"  • 

1  On  the  Pacification  of  the  Church,  (Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  68.) 
2  Seeker's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  327—329. 
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And  Bishop  Andrews,  who  observes,  "  that  though 
Episcopal  government  be  of  divine  institution,  yet  it 
is  not  so  absolutely  necessary,  as  that  there  can  be 
no  church,  nor  sacrament,  nor  salvation  without  it. 
He  is  blind,  that  sees  not  many  churches  flourishing 
without  it." 

To  bring  down  the  chain  of  evidence  to  our  own 
day,  we  need  only  adduce  Archdeacon  Welchman 
on  the  xxiiird  Article,  who  says, 

"  We  know  that  this  power  (of  ordination)  was 
granted  to  the  bishops  only  from  the  age  of  the  apos- 
tles to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  that  from 
thenceforward  some  churches,  who  in  other  things 
were  rightly  reformed,  have  allowed  it  also  to  Pres- 
byters ;  whether  justly  or  not,  we  leave  to  themselves 
to  consider.      We  neither  judge  nor  despise  them:" — 

And  Bishop  Tomline's  admission,  that  "  there  is 
no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  which  commands 
that  every  church  should  be  governed  by  bishops." 
He  adds, — "  No  church  can  exist  without  some 
government;  but  though  there  must  be  rules  and 
orders  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  offices  of  public 
worship  ;  though  there  must  be  fixed  regulations  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  ministers  ;  and  though  a 
subordination  among  them  is  expedient  in  the  high- 
est degree  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  these  things 
must  he  precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country  ; 
they  may  vary  with  the  other  varying  circumstances 
of  human  society  ;  with  the  extent  of  a  country,  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  its  civil 
government,  and  many  other  peculiarities  which 
might  be  specified."1 

Nor  have  the  highest  prelates  now  living  shrunk 

1  Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  380—332. 
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from  avowing  the  same  principles.  Even  to  the  un- 
questionably erring  Genevan  church,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  lately  wrote,  expressing 
"  the  highest  respect"  of  his  brother  bishops  for  the 
Protestant  churches  on  the  continent,  and  their  sin- 
cere concern  for  their  welfare.  And  in  their  places 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  both  his  grace  and  the  bishop 
of  London  have,  more  than  once,  asserted  the  right 
of  the  present  "  church  of  Scotland,"  presbyterian 
though  it  be,  to  the  support  and  aid  of  the  state,  as 
the  national  establishment.  We  might  go  still  fur- 
ther, and  adduce  the  case  of  a  prelate  of  the  most 
elevated  character  and  unsuspected  orthodoxy,  who, 
when  on  a  visit  in  the  northern  division  of  the  island, 
practically  asserted  archbishop  Usher's  principle, 
and  received  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  a  pres- 
byterian minister.  And  thus,  from  Cranmer  down  to 
the  present  hour,  we  find  one  unbroken  line  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact,  and  of  supporters  of  the  principle, 
that  the  church  of  England,  to  use  Mr.  Keble's  own 
words,  "  thinks  it  enough  to  assert  that  the  govern- 
ment of  archbishops  and  bishops  is  ancient  and  al- 
lowable ;  without  attempting  to  assert  its  exclusive 
claim,  or  to  connect  the  succession  with  the  validity 
of  the  sacraments." 

And  this  is  the  wisest,  because  the  safest,  ground 
to  take.  The  moment  stricter  and  more  lofty  preten- 
sions are  urged,  difficulties  and  questions  begin  to 
open  upon  us.  Human  nature,  indeed,  blind  to  its 
own  innate  and  irremovable  imperfection,  is  very 
fond  of  seeking  that  unattainable  possession, — a  per- 
fect human  institution.  When  the  circle  has  been 
squared ;  when  the  atmosphere  has  been  brought  under 
rule  ;  when  the  musical  scale  shall  be  perfected,  then 
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may  we  begin  to  dream  of  an  human  society  of  fault- 
less symmetry.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  sure,  that  the 
admission  of  a  Judas  among  the  apostles  of  our  all- 
seeing  Lord,  and  of  a  Demas  anidtag  the  fellow-la- 
bourers of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  were  both 
designed  to  yield  instruction  to  future  ages.  Above 
all,  let  us  remember,  that  the  only  "  laying-on  of 
hands"  recorded  to  have  been  received  by  Paul  him- 
self, was  that  of  "  a  certain  disciple"  (Acts  ix.  17) ; 
and  that  while  he  evidently  places  the  preaching  of 
the  word  above  baptism,  as  the  higher  and  more  im- 
portant function  (1  Cor.  i.  17),  we  find  it  said,  that 
"they"  without  any  distinction,  "  which  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen, 
travelled, — preaching  the  word."  (Acts  xi.  19.)  Fin- 
ally, let  us  never  forget  the  corresponding  lessons 
recorded  under  both  dispensations,  on  that  very 
point.  "  And  there  ran  a  young  man,  and  told  Moses, 
and  said,  Eldad  and  Medad  do  prophesy  in  the  camp. 
And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  Moses,  one 
of  his  young  men,  answered  and  said,  My  lord  Moses, 
forbid  them.  And  Moses  said  unto  him,  Enviest  thou 
for  my  sake?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit 
upon  them:'  (Numb.  xi.  27—29.) 

Thus  spake  Moses,  and  "a  greater  than  Moses" 
gave  the  same  judgment. 

"  And  John  ansivered  him,  saying,  Master,  we  satv 
one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  he  followeth  not 
us :  and  we  forbad  him,  because  he  followeth  not  us. 
But  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not :  for  there  is  no  man 
which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that  can  lightly 
speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
part."  Mark  ix.  38-40. 

R  2 
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What  say  we  then  ? — that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
should  be  left  declaredly  open  to  every  man  who 
imagines  himself  qualified  thereto? — By  no  means. 
Moses,  who  refused  to  silence  Eldad  and  Medad,  was 
the  expositor  of  a  system  of  the  strictest  discipline. 
The  Lord  himself,  while  he  said,  of  an  irregular  ad- 
herent, "  Forbid  him  not,"  himself  appointed  a  limited 
and  settled  number,  one  apostle  for  every  tribe, — 
seventy  preachers  of  the  gospel,  answering  to  the 
seventy  elders  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation ;— and 
when  the  fall  of  Judas  had  made  a  vacancy,  that  va- 
cancy must  be  immediately  supplied.  Paul  also, 
while  he  could  rejoice  at  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
even  when  carried  on  in  "  envy  and  strife,  thinking  to 
add  affliction  to  his  bonds," — is  yet  most  distinct  in  his 
injunctions, — "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order  " — "  for  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but 
of  peace,  as  in  all  the ' churches  of  the  saints"  1  Cor. 
xiv.  33,  40. 

The  principle,  then,  should  be,  Order  ;  the  regu- 
lator, a  Catholic  Spirit.  Those  who  would  strain 
matters  to  extremity,  and  strive  to  frame,  out  of  hu- 
man weakness,  folly,  and  infirmity,  a  perfect  system, 
are  merely  copying  the  builders  of  old,  who  essayed, 
out  of  Babylonish  bricks  and  the  slime  of  Shinar,  to 
build  a  tower  "  whose  top  might  reach  unto  heaven." 
The  Allwise  rebuked  their  over-weening  pride  and 
arrogant  attempt,  by  "  confounding  their  language  ;" 
and  a  like  fate  attends  the  efforts  of  those  who,  in  our 
own  times,  would  rather  side  with  Bonner  and  Gar- 
diner, two  prelates  in  "the  holy  apostolic  line," — in 
"  making  havoc  of  the  church"  than  with  the  presby- 
terian   Knox,  in  building  up  a  spiritual  temple  of 
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God,  by  the  instrumentality  of  which,  "there  were 
added  to  the  church  daily,  of  such  as  should  be  saved. ,n 
Let  us  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  "  confusion 
of  tongues"  which  accompanies  and  is  inseparable 
from,  this  absurd  attempt. 

1.  The  greatest  contenders,  of  course,  for  the  strict 
line  of  succession,  are  the  Romanists.  Here  they  are 
at  home;— this  is  their  stronghold;  and  truly  their 
consistency  and  (at  least  external)  unity  enable  them 
to  maintain  a  far  better  fight  than  Protestant  apos- 
tolicals.  But  what  say  they  of  the  "  apostolical  suc- 
cession" enjoyed  by  the  church  of  England?  We 
quote  their  own  words, — 

"  Elizabeth  expelled  the  bishops  who  were  in 
peaceable  possession  of  their  sees,  with  the  consent 
of  the  holy  see  and  of  the  crown  ;  and  so  substi- 
tuted, by  her  own  private  authority,  other  so-called 
bishops,  from  whom  the  present  pretenders  to  apos- 
tolical succession  follow  and  succeed."  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  these  latter  "  are  not  the  inheritors  or  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  held  the  sees  until  that  time : 
and  consequently  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  church 
Catholic,  intruders,  usurpers,  and  illegitimate  holders 
of  the  same." 

Therefore,  "  believe  there  is  benediction  in  their 
blessing  more  than  any  other  man's,  order  or  conse- 
cration in  the  laying-on  of  their  hands,  more  than  of 
a  layman's,  we  do  not  and  cannot,  without  renounc- 
ing all  respect  for  antiquity,  and  all  veneration  for 
our  fathers  in  the  faith." 2 

Thus   much   of   the    appointment   of   the    English 

1  I  think  better  than  I  was  prepared  to  do,  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner." 
Froude,  vol  i.  p.  252. 

2  Dublin  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  297 — 305. 
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bishops  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  But  we 
meet  also  with  a  second  objection,  touching-  the  va- 
lidity of  their  consecration.  The  Romanists  bring  up, 
from  the  stores  of  "  antiquity,"  certain  canons  or 
decrees  of  the  early  councils,  prohibiting  any  bishop 
from  exercising  his  episcopal  functions,  except  in 
his  own  proper  jurisdiction.  Such,  therefore,  as 
might  happen  to  have  resigned,  or  to  have  been  de- 
prived or  suspended,  would  have  no  ordaining  power, 
until  again  called  into  active  service. 

Now,  it  is  well-known  that  when  the  English 
church  was  re-organized  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her 
succession  to  the  crown,  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  requisite  number  of  bishops  to  conse- 
crate Parker  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  this 
emergency  one  or  two  deprived  bishops  were  called 
in,  and  assisted  in  the  consecration  ;  they  having,  at 
the  time,  as  the  Romanists  urge,  no  episcopal  power 
or  function,  although  the  episcopal  character  still 
was  theirs.  Hence,  according  to  this  view,  the 
first  Primate  of  the  church,  after  its  resuscitation, 
was  himself  only  illegitimately  consecrated  ;  and  con- 
sequently, in  strictness,  neither  himself  nor  any  of 
those  deriving  their  orders  from  him,  could  be  looked 
upon  as  fully  and  rightly  commissioned  and  ordained. 

2.  We  may  add  a  second  instance  of  this  sort  of 
conflict  and  contention. 

Dr.  Bernard,  the  friend  of  archbishop  Usher, 
while  giving  the  judgment  of  that  prelate,  already 
quoted,  on  the  character  of  the  foreign  churches, 
fortifies  it  by  the  following  illustration. 

He  says,  that,  when  King  James  the  First,  in  1609, 
resolved  on  introducing  episcopacy  into  Scotland, 
and  had  selected  three  distinguished  Scotch  preachers 
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for  that  purpose,  "  when  the  Scottish  bishops  (elect) 
came  to  be  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  and  Bath,  it  was  objected  that  they  must  first 
be  ordained  presbyters,  having  as  yet  received  no 
ordination  from  a  bishop.  But  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Bancroft,  then  present,  maintained, 
"  that  there  was  no  necessity,  seeing  that  where 
bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination  given  by 
the  presbytery  must  be  esteemed  lawful.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  all  the  other  bishops,  and  the  consecra- 
tion proceeded." 

Now,  what  is  to  be  said  to  this?  Is  it  admitted, 
that  the  Archbishop  was  right,  and  that  where  epis- 
copal ordination  may  not  be  had,  presbyterian  is  to 
be  deemed  equally  valid  ?  Or  must  we  abide  by  the 
strictness  of  the  doctrine,  and  hold  that  for  forty 
years  the  church  of  Scotland  had  altogether  "  lost  the 
holy  apostolic  line,"  and  "  the  grace  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  "  there  being  in  it  no  priests,  but  those  made 
by  the  presbytery,  or  those  ordained  by  men  who  had 
never  received  valid  orders  themselves  ? 

3.  Once  more,  a  third  difficulty  is  started,  and  has 
recently  appeared  in  print. 

In  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  Nos.  74  and  76,  two 
series  of  testimonies  are  collected  together,  on  the 
doctrines  of  apostolical  succession  and  baptismal  re- 
generation. The  names  of  the  authors  cited  are  given, 
together  with  their  designations.     As  for  instance — 

Hooker,  presbyter  and  doctor. 

Andrews,  bishop  and  doctor. 

Ken,  bishop  and  confessor. 

Hammond,  presbyter  and  doctor. 

Hiclies,  bishop  and  confessor. 

Collier,  bishop  and  confessor. 
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Asserting  the  same  fact,  a  late  writer  in  the  Qvar- 
terly  Review,  defending  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
speaks  of  "  Bishop  Hickes"  and  "  Bishop  Collier." 
Now  who  were  these  two  alleged  prelates  ? 

They  were  two  clergymen  of  the  sect  of  the  non- 
jurors, to  which  body  belonged  Ken  and  several  other 
respectable  but  mistaken  men,  during  the  reigns  of 
William,  Anne,  and  George  I.  They  reckoned  among 
their  number  several  bishops,  who,  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 

Now  these  prelates  had  two  courses  open  to  them. 
"  Obeying  the  powers  that  be,"  they  might  have  re- 
garded themselves  as  bishops  still,  but  bishops  de- 
nuded of  functions  and  jurisdiction.  This  would 
have  been  the  course  pointed  out  alike  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church. 

Or  they  might  "  resist  the  power,"  and  thus  resist 
the  ordinance  of  God.  They  might  claim  to  them- 
selves functions,  jurisdiction,  and  episcopal  autho- 
rity. But  in  thus  doing  they  would  declare  their 
late  sees  to  be  still  rightfully  theirs,  and  their  succes- 
sors to  be  illegitimate,  and  intruders. 

For  nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  unquestionable 
than  this,  alike  from  the  dictate  of  common  sense 
and  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  ancient  church, 
— that  there  cannot  be  two  bishops  acting,  legally,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  same  see ; — and  that  a  bishop 
having  no  see,  or  place  of  jurisdiction,  could  not  va- 
lidly consecrate  or  ordain.  These  two  men,  there- 
fore, Hickes  and  Collier,  either  were  not  bishops  at 
all,  or  else  those  deprived  bishops  by  whom  they  were 
consecrated,  had  been  wrongfully  and  illegally  de- 
prived, and  their  places  filled  by  successors  who  were 
illegitimate  and  usurpers. 
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But  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  their  advocate  in 
the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  deliberately  assert,  that  Kickes 
and  Collier  were  bishops.  They  therefore  maintain, 
of  necessity,  that  the  deprived  prelates  were  unlaw- 
fully deprived ;  that  their  places  were  unlawfully 
filled  by  others  ;  aud  that  these  latter  usurpers  irre- 
trievably tainted  and  vitiated  the  apostolical  succession 
in  the  church  of  England. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  and  dilemmas, — 
of  the  "  confusion  of  tongues,"  into  which  we  are 
plunged,  by  attempting  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
strict  and  perfect  system.  Let  us,  therefore,  take 
the  wiser  course  adopted  by  the  church  of  England, 
and  content  ourselves  with  asserting,  in  general 
terms,  that  u  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation 
of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

And  let  those  who  cannot  be  content  with  this 
general  and  catholic  view,  take  care,  in  their  further 
inquiries,  to  discriminate  carefully  between  two  things, 
which  are  often  very  irrationally  intermingled  ; 
namely,  the  unbroken  succession;  and  the  form  of 
church  government.  These  two  things  are  perfectly- 
distinct  from  each  other;  and  yet  the  question  is 
often  argued  as  if  they  were  so  conjoined  that  the 
decision  of  either  must  decide  both.  But  the  errone- 
ousness  of  this  supposition  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
many  firm  supporters  of  an  unbroken,  apostolic  suc- 
cession, are  also  staunch  maintainers  of  the  Presby- 
terian scheme  of  government.  They  tell  us  that  the 
apostles  constituted  the  Christian  church,  ordaining 
elders  (or  presbyters)  in  every  place,  and  that  each 
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local  church  was  governed  by  these  elders  or  presby- 
ters. The  existence  in  some  cases  of  an  overseer,  or 
delegate  of  an  apostle,  as  in  the  cases  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  they  do  not  admit  to  establish  a  general  rule. 
But  still,  while  they  adhere  to  presbyterianisra ;  they 
maintain,  as  firmly  as  the  highest  episcopalian,  the 
necessity  of  a  ministerial  commission,  handed  down  in 
regular  and  unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles,  to 
enable  any  man  lawfully  to  exercise  the  ministerial 
office. 

The  number,  then,  of  those  who  contend  for  tfce 
succession,  is  much  larger  than  of  those  who  consider 
that  such  succession  can  only  exist  in  the  line  of 
episcopacy.  And  this  was  to  be  expected.  Every 
man's  reason,  and  the  obvious  fitness  of  things,  is 
against  the  idea,  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  an 
office  and  function  which  it  is  at  any  man's  option, 
at  any  moment,  and  under  any  circumstances,  to  con- 
fer upon  himself.  The  church  of  England,  therefore, 
in  this  matter,  speaks  clearly  and  decidedly :  "  It  is 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
public  preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in 
the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  and 
sent  to  execute  the  same."  (Art.  xxm.)  But  when 
she  comes  to  define  the  term  "  lawfully  called,"  she 
is  far  less  positive.  She  says,  that  "  We  ought  to 
judge  those  to  be  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be 
chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have 
public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation, 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard." 
Here  she  deliberately  refuses, — for  there  is  no  other 
view  to  be  taken  of  it, — she  refuses  to  assert  that  those 
only  are  lawfully  commissioned  who  have  received 
episcopal  ordination.     Adopting  episcopacy  itself,  as 
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the  best  system  of  church  government,  and  as  a  sys- 
tem the  foundation  of  which  she  can  trace  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  she  yet  refuses  to  assert,  that  it  is 
only  from  episcopal  hands  that  the  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel  can  be  lawfully  received.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  her  founders,  perhaps  unanimously, 
but  at  all  events  general  Iy, — that  the  bishop  of  the  pri- 
mitive church  was  merely  a  presiding  elder;  a  pres- 
byter ruling  over  presbyters  ;  identical  in  order  and 
commission ;  superior  only  in  degree  and  in  autho- 
rity. Cranmer's  recorded  "opinion  and  sentence" 
(though  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  questions,  his 
mind  underwent  various  changes,)  was,  "  that 
bishops  and  priests  were  not  two  things,  but 
were  both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion." l  The  judgment  and  the  practice  of  arch- 
bishops Parker,  Grindall,  and  Whitgift,  we  have 
already  noticed ;  and  Mr.  Palmer,  as  we  have  seen, 
confesses  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Jewell,  Hooker, 
and  Field, "  that  a  mere  presbyter  might  confer  every 
order  except  the  episcopate  ;  "  in  other  words,  that  the 
apostolic  succession  of  the  presbyters  might  be  continued 
by  presbyters,  the  episcopate  being  laid  aside  or  lost. 
Nor  has  the  church  herself  wholly  lost  sight  of  this 
view  ;  for  she  especially  enjoins  that  in  every  or- 
dination, the  bishop  shall  be  assisted  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  by  three  priests  at  the  least,  which 
priests,  together  with  the  bishop,  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  him  that  is  to  be  ordained: c  an  injunction 
in  which  there  is  an  evident  reference  to  the  "  laying- 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  "  spoken  of  by  St. 
Paul  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

1  Bp.  Stillingfleet :  Irenic.  p.  392. 

2  See  Ordin.  Service  and  Canon  XXXV. 
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Nor  will  those,  who  would  maintain  for  the  epis- 
copate a  more  exclusive  claim,  find  it  easy  to  esta- 
blish, from  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  the  sole 
right  of  bishops  to  ordain.  What,  for  instance,  have 
we  of  higher  authority  than  the  history  of  Eusebius ; 
who  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
that  "  the  greater  part  of  the  disciples  then  living, 
affected  with  great  zeal  towards  the  word  of  God,  first 
distributed  their  substance  among  the  poor,  and  then 
taking  their  journey,  fulfilled  the  work  and  office  of 
Evangelists,  preaching  Christ  among  them  which  had 
not  yet  heard  the  gospel."  "  And  these  men,  having 
planted  the  faith  in  sundry  new  and  strange  places, 
ordained  there  other  pastors,  committing  unto  them 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  and  the  oversight  of  the 
newly-converted,  passing  themselves  unto  other  peo- 
ple and  countries,  being  hoi  pen  thereunto  by  the 
grace  of  God/'1 

Now,  without  contending  for  the  literal  and  ex- 
treme accuracy  of  this  sketch,  we  cannot  avoid  see- 
ing in  it  the  impression  of  Eusebius,  himself  a  bishop 
of  the  Nicene  age, — that  ordination  might  be  given 
by  evangelists,  or  missionaries,  who  themselves  were 
not  of  the  episcopal  rank.  The  disciples  of  whom 
he  speaks,  and  whom  he  describes  as  very  numerous, 
evidently  were  not  bishops,  for  it  is  an  essential 
feature  in  the  character  of  a  bishop,  that  he  is  set 
over  a  church  already  existing,  and  requiring  an 
overseer  to  rule  its  various  elders  and  deacons.  But 
these  evangelists  went  forth  among  the  heathen,  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  to  found  infant  churches ; 
and  wherever  they  went,  "  they  ordained,"  says  Eu- 

1  Eusebius  :  Ecc.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  33. 
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sebius,  "  other  pastors"  from  among  their  converts, 
and  thus  filled  the  world  with  the  Christian  faith. 
Such  is  the  fact  which  this  Nicene  bishop  relates, 
and  which  excites  in  his  mind  no  surprise  or  dis- 
pleasure, as  if  the  episcopal  functions  had  been 
usurped.  The  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  such  a 
practice  was  not  unknown,  nor  even  uncommon,  in 
the  primitive  times. 

Such  glimpses  of  the  practice  of  the  early  church 
make  us  shrink  from  the  high  pretensions  of  the 
modern  exalters  of  episcopacy.  Rather  would  we 
urge,  with  good  bishop  Hall,  that  all  sides  might  "  re- 
solve to  meet  in  that  primitive  government,  whereby  it 
is  meet  that  both  should  be  regulated,  universally 
agreed  upon  by  all  antiquity  ;  wherein  all  things 
were  ordered  and  transacted  by  the  consent  of  the 
presbytery,  moderated  by  one  constant  president 
thereof." 

Of  the  invalidity,  then,  of  non-episcopal  orders, 
and  of  the  nugatory  character  of  the  sacraments  so 
administered,  we  say  nothing,  because  neither  in  the 
Bible,  nor  yet  in  the  formularies  of  the  church,  do 
we  find  any  conclusive  decision  in  this  matter.  But 
of  the  form  of  church  government  by  bishops,  we 
can  feel  no  doubt.  Without  making  it  "of  neces- 
sity to  salvation,"  that  every  man  should  draw  the 
same  inferences  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  that  we  do, — we  yet  find  the 
grounds  of  our  opinion  so  distinctly  written  in  those 
inspired  productions,  as  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
our  own  duty.  For  here  it  is,  that  the  just  distinction 
between  an  express  command  of  God,  and  certain  line- 
aments, "  faintly  traced,''  of  an  apostolical  practice, 
properly  comes  in.     He  who  would  put  the  two  on 
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a  level,  would  fain  improve  upon  the  word  of  God. 
But  we  shrink  from  appending-  the  authoritative — 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord"  to  an  inference  gathered 
merely  from  the  recorded  transactions  of  some  of  the 
apostles,  in  their  settlement  of  certain  of  the  churches. 
Such  indications  may  fully  suffice  for  our  own  justifi- 
cation, in  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John.  But  they  do  not  warrant  our  excommunicating, 
without  any  express  command,  those  who  do  not  ad- 
mit the  inferences  we  draw.  Therefore,  of  churches 
not  episcopally  governed,  we  must  say,  with  Whitgift 
and  with  Usher  : — 

"  It  is  plain  that  no  one  form  or  kind  of  external 
government  is  anywhere  in  scripture  prescribed  to 
the  church  ;"  and  that  although  the  episcopal  form  is 
both  plainly  suggested  by  the  apostles,  and  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  the  early  church,  and  therefore 
"  we  must  needs  think,  that  churches  which  have  no 
bishops  are  very  defective  in  their  government;"  yet 
"  we  cannot  deny,  that  in  places  where  bishops  are 
not,  the  ordination  by  presbyters  standeth  valid;" 
and  that  wherever  we  find  "  the  orthodox  faith  and 
sincere  religion  "  of  God's  word,  there  we  are  bound 
to  "  love  and  honour  the  true  members  of  the  church 
universal."  In  fine,  to  repeat  again  Mr.  Keble's 
words,  we  will  contend,  with  Hooker,  with  Jewell, 
with  Cranmer  and  his  three  immediate  successors, 
that  "  the  government  by  bishops  and  archbishops 
is  ancient  and  allowable;  but  we  will  not  venture  to 
urge  its  exclusive  claim,  or  to  connect  the  succession 
with  the  validity  of  the  sacraments." 

Doubtless  this  moderate  view  will  be  objected  to 
by  many,  as  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  We  have 
already  said,  that  in  our  view  the  only  safe  ground  to 
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be  taken  in  this  matter  must  be  such  as  would  lie 
open  to  this  objection  ;  and  that,  because  the  word 
of  God  may  equally  be  charged  with  this  want  of 
decision  and  positive  command.  But  if  our  conclu- 
sions be  condemned  as  unsatisfactory  on  this  score, 
will  those  of  the  ultra-churchmen  supply  a  clearer 
and  more  absolute  enunciation  of  truth?  We  trow 
not.  It  seems  to  us  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
from  their  several  publications,  exactly  what  their 
system  is,  touching  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
episcopal  ordination.  Often  their  tone  is  moderate 
and  almost  scriptural;  then,  anon  it  is  dogmatical 
and  intolerant  as  the  decrees  of  Trent.  Dr.  Pusey, 
for  instance,  quotes  from  archbishop  Bramhall, — 
and  apparently  with  entire  approbation, — such  senti- 
ments as  these : — 

"  But  because  I  esteem  them  (the  foreign  churches) 
to  be  churches  not  completely  formed,  do  I  therefore 
exclude  them  from  all  hopes  of  salvation,  or  esteem 
them  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  or 
account  them  formal  schismatics ?  No  such  thing" 
*  *  *  *  "  Secondly,  I  cannot  assent  to  his  minor 
proposition,  that  either  all  or  any  considerable  part  of 
the  episcopal  divines  in  England,  do  unchurch  either 
all  or  most  part  of  the  Protestant  churches."  "  They 
unchurch  none  at  all,  but  leave  them  to  stand  or  fail  to 
their  own  Master."  *  *  "  Episcopal  divines  do  not 
deny  those  churches  to  be  true  churches,  wherein 
salvation  may  be  had."  *  *  "  If  our  form  (of  epis- 
copacy) be  of  divine  right,  it  doth  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  it,  or  that  a 
church  cannot  consist  without  it.  He  is  blind  who 
does  not  see  churches  consisting  without  it:  he  is 
hard-hearted  who  denieth  them  salvation.     We  are 
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none  of  these  hard-hearted  persons;  we  put  a  great 
difference  between  these  things.  There  may  be  some- 
thing absent  in  the  exterior  regimen,  which  is  of 
divine  right,  and  yet  salvation  to  be  had.  This  mis- 
take proceedeth,  from  not  distinguishing  between 
the  true  nature  and  essence  of  a  church,  which  we  do 
readily  grant  them,  and  the  integrity  and  perfection 
of  a  church,  which  we  cannot  grant  them."1 

If  this  were  the  uniform  tone  of  the  Oxford  wri- 
ters, we  should  have  not  a  word  of  difference  with 
them  on  the  present  question.  We  fully  admit,  alike 
with  archbishop  Usher  and  archbishop  Bramhall, 
"that  churches  which  have  no  bishops  are  very  de- 
fective in  their  government ; " — and  that,  consequently 
"  we  cannot  grant  them  to  have  the  integrity  or  per- 
fection of  a  church.''  Only  let  it  be  added,  as  both 
these  prelates  do  add, — that  we  may  yet  "  love  and 
honour  them  as  true  members  of  the  church  universal,'" 
and  "  readily  grant  them  to  have  the  true  nature  and 
essence  of  a  church/'  though  not  its  perfect  order  on 
highest  integrity;  and  all  parties,  among  English 
churchmen  at  least,  will  be  agreed.  But  what,  then, 
are  we  to  say  to  such  sentiments  as  the  following, 
issuing,  too,  from  the  very  same  parties  whom  Dr. 
Pusey,  in  his  letter,  embraces,  and  speaks  of  under 
the  general  term  "  we,"  and  defends  from  every  im- 
putation of  impropriety  or  error? 

"  The  societies  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  Ger- 
many, &c,  could  not  have  been  considered  as  churches 
of  Christ,  properly  speaking."  2 

"  The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  separated  them- 
selves from  the  church  :  their  rejection  of  the  autho- 

I  Dr.  Pusey- s  Letter,  p.  163—168. 
-  Palmer's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  3-S. 
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rity  and  communion  of  the  existing  successors  of  the 
apostles  in  Scotland,  marks  them  out  as  schismatics; 
and  all  the  temporal  enactments  and  powers  of  the 
whole  world  could  not  cure  this  fault,,  nor  render 
them  a  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ."1 

In  the  preface  to  the  last  two  volumes  of  Mr, 
Froude's  Remains,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  are  denominated  "  the  adherents  of  the 
State  Religion  there  "2 — a  phrase  borrowed  from  the 
political  dissenters,  who  generally  so  speak  of  the 
church  of  England.  And  in  the  body  of  the  work 
we  are  presented  with  the  following  startling  conclu- 
sion : — "  The  attempt  to  substitute  any  other  form  of 
ordination  for  the  episcopal,  or  to  seek  communion 
with  Christ  through  any  non-episcopal  association,  is 
to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  schism  merely,  but  as  an  im- 
possibility." 3 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
Mr.  Froude,  and  Messrs.  Keble  and  Newman,  the 
editors  of  Mr.  Froude's  Remains.  How  are  these 
notions  to  be  reconciled  with  the  entirely  opposite 
conclusions  of  archbishop  Bramhall,  which  are  put 
forth  by  Dr.  Pusey  with  apparent  approbation  ?  We 
know  not ;  but  this  question  is  rather  for  the  Oxford 
Tract-writers  to  decide  than  for  us.  At  least  we 
ought  to  be  informed,  how  these  apparent  contradic- 
tions are  to  be  reconciled ;— or  if  not  reconciled, 
which  of  them  they  mean  to  adhere  to,  as  a  consti- 
tuent portion  of  their  system. 

1  Palmer'1 s  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 

2  Preface  to  Froude's  Remains,  Part  ii.  p.  xviii. 

3  Froude's  Remains,  P.  ii.  v.  1.  p.  43, 
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X. 


OF   THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND  : 

IN     THE    PREACHING     OF    THE     WORD  ;     AND     IN     THE 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE     SACRAMENTS. 

Having  treated  of  the  views  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land touching  the  various  modes  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  and  having  seen  that,  while  she  regards  epis- 
copacy as  both  lawful  and  expedient, — and  as,  in 
short,  of  apostolic  origin  ;— she  does  not  exalt  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  test,  or  prescribe  it  as  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  a  true  church  ;  our  next  step 
must  be,  to  apply  to  herself  those  two  great  criteria, 
which,  in  common  with  all  the  reformed  churches, 
she  declares  to  be  the  true,  and  the  only  neces- 
sary marks  or  notes,  of  a  faithful  church  of  Christ: 
we  mean,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  "  The  visible 
church  of  Christ,"  says  the  XlXth  Article,  "is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men  ;  in  the  which  the 
pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be 
duly  ministered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
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same."  These,  therefore,  are  the  "  Notes  of  the 
church,"  to  which  all  true  churchmen  subscribe  ;  and 
by  these,  and  these  only,  must  the  church  herself 
submit  to  be  tried. 

The  first  test, — "  the  preaching  of  the  word  of 
God," — will  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  our  time. 
Very  seldom,  at  least  in  our  days,  is  the  church  of 
England  assailed  on  this  head.  That  in  all  her 
pulpits  "the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,"  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  affirmed  ;  and,  consequently,  those 
who  require  a  faultless  human  institution  must  still 
remain  dissatisfied  with  the  established  church.  But 
that  she  has  taken  very  great  care,  and  has  done,  we 
may  almost  say,  all  that  could  be  done,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  quite  evident.  She  has  barred  the  entrance 
to  her  ministry,  against  all  who  demur  to  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  scripture,  by  the  enunciation  of  a  set  of 
articles,  to  which  she  requires  repeated  and  solemn 
subscriptions, — of  which  it  is  little  to  say  that  they 
exhibit  a  wisdom  the  most  consummate, — a  wisdom, 
in  short,  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  by  the  belief  of  a  special  guidance  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  which  is  their  entire 
rejection  and  forgetfulness  of  all  human  authority, 
and  their  constant  reference  of  every  question,  to  the 
decision  of  "  the  pure  word  of  God." 

She  has  next  provided  a  course  of  Liturgical  ser- 
vices, of  which  the  chief  excellence  is,  that  at  least 
one  half  of  every  service  consists  of  the  simple  reading 
of  God's  word.  And  so  admirably  is  the  whole 
contrived,  that  the  admixture  of  a  variety  of  ancient 
and  most  scriptural  forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
serves  to  relieve  and  assist  the  attention,  in  listening 
to  the  inspired  writings.     Probably,  a  mere  uninter- 

S  2 
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rupted  reading  of  scripture  for  the  space  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  on  each  occasion  of  assembling 
together,  would  be  felt  by  the  great  body  of  at- 
tendants on  her  public  services,  to  be  a  demand  on 
the  attention,  of  too  monotonous  a  kind  to  produce 
any  good  effect.  But  the  proper  and  natural  inter- 
spersion  of  such  beautiful  specimens  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  as  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Litany,  en- 
tirely relieves  the  lengthened  service,  and  thus  aids 
in  rendering  the  whole  Liturgy  a  principal  means  of 
•'  preaching  the  pure  word  of  God." 

One  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  illustration  of  the  utility  of  this  ex- 
tensive use  of  scripture  in  the  services  of  the  church: 

"  In  one  of  the  New  England  states,  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  lived  a  very  poor  but  pious 
woman.  When  she  was  near  her  end,  she  was 
visited  by  a  congregational  minister,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  her  evangelical  views  and  simple-hearted 
piety.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  struck 
him  as  peculiar  in  this  woman.  Whenever  he  re- 
peated any  passage  of  scripture,  if  the  quotation  was 
not  perfectly  accurate,  she  would  modestly  correct 
him,  by  repeating  the  passage  with  entire  accuracy* 
At  length  he  said  to  her :  '  My  good  friend,  you  must 
have  read  the  word  of  God  very  attentively  to  have 
treasured  up  such  large  portions  of  it  in  your  me- 
mory/ '  No,'  she  replied,  '  I  never  read  a  word  in 
that  blessed  book— I  cannot  read.'  '  How,'  said  he, 
'  you  cannot  read !  how  then  are  you  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  scriptures  V  i  I  have  attended  the 
episcopal  church/  she  replied,  '  from  my  childhood 
till  within  a  few  years,  and  all  that  I  know  of  the 
scriptures  I  have  learned  from  hearing  them  read  in 
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the  service.'  This  fact  speaks  for  itself.  It  needs 
no  enlargement,  by  way  of  comment."  1 

Perhaps  a  hasty  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask, 
"  Do  you  mean  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  not  read  in  the  services  of  other  denomina- 
tions ?  "  We  answer,  that  we  suggest  no  such  thought ; 
but  that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we  should 
say,  that  the  Bible  is  read  to  a  much  smaller  extent 
in  most  other  congregations  ;  and  that  as  one  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  there  is  a  far  less  general  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  its  contents,  among  those  of 
the  hearers  who  rely  much  on  this  channel  of  acquir- 
ing scriptural  knowledge. 

To  these  provisions  our  Reformers  added  yet  a  third, 
probably  more  absolutely  necessary  in  their  own 
times  than  in  ours, — namely,  a  course  of  Homilies, 
or  plain  Sermons,  prepared  by  archbishop  Cranmer, 
bishop  Jewell,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  that 
time  ;  in  which  "  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached  " 
in  the  fullest,  most  distinct,  and  most  effective  man- 
ner. Modern  sermon-writers,  adopting  the  mixed 
dialect  which  has  of  late  years  succeeded  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Jewell,  imagine 
it  better  to  write  new  sermons  than  to  study  or  to  use 
these  old  ones.  Doubtless,  where  the  preacher  is 
able  and  experienced,  this  is  really  so;  but  in  many 
others,  a  frequent  recurrence  to  this  treasury  of 
sound  theology  ;  as  furnishing  at  least  a  ground-work 
for  a  well-planned  course  of  scriptural  discourses; 
would  prove  the  wisest  and  safest  plan  that  our 
young  clergy  could  adopt. 

Beyond  these   three  means  of  providing  for  the 

1  Rev.  J,  Clark's  "  Walk  about  Zion,"  p.  215. 
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preaching  of  "the  pure  word  of  God/'  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  further  safeguard  the  church  could  have 
added.  The  deficiency  which  has  existed  in  past 
times,  and  which  to  a  smaller  degree  exists  still,  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  short-comings  of  the 
preachers  themselves,  to  whom  the  church  could  not 
avoid  leaving  a  substantial  liberty  to  select  both  their 
own  topics  and  their  own  methods  of  handling  them. 
No  human  provisos  can  entirely  exclude  the  tempter 
from  the  church.  This  lesson,  our  Lord,  in  giving  up 
even  an  apostle  to  his  power,  seems  to  have  intention- 
ally taught  us.  Still,  we  have  reason  to  be  filled  with 
admiring  thankfulness,  when  we  remark  the  measure 
of  success  which  has  attended  the  precautions  of  our 
Reformers. 

Observing  the  fact,  given  to  us  on  dissenting  au- 
thority, that  out  of  258  ancient  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations in  England,  all  but  twenty-three  had,  in  1832, 
fallen  into  the  fatal  heresy  of  Socinianism,1  and  find- 
ing in  America  the  same  tendency  to  decay,2  it  ought 
to  arouse  a  grateful  feeling  in  our  hearts,  to  observe, 
that  though  a  worldly  and  careless  spirit  may  have 
extensively  dried  up  the  source  of  all  present  fruit- 
fulness  in  many  of  the  churches  of  the  establishment, 
still,  under  the  operation  of  those  safeguards  which 
our  Reformers  were  divinely  instructed  to  provide, 
the  church  of  England  has  been  preserved,  during 
nearly  three  centuries,  as  far  as  her  public  ministra- 


1  Eclectic  Review,  Feb.  1832. 
2  Boston,  (Massachussets)  originally  the  seat  of  much  gospel  light, 
had  become,  some  years  back,  almost  wholly  Socinian.  And  a 
recent  American  writer  remarks,  *•  I  observed  that  the  church  in 
which  a  venerated  ancestor  of  mine  had  laboured  with  success  and 
fidelity,  had  successively  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  Arian,  an  Univer- 
salistj  and  a  Unitarian." 
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tions  are  concerned,  from  even  the  least  departure 
from  the  truth,  and  continues  at  the  present  moment, 
as  sound  in  the  faith,  and  as  loyal  to  u  the  pure  word 
of  God,"  as  at  the  first  moment  of  her  renovation.  To 
be  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  "  is  her  office 
and  vocation,  and  under  God's  providence,  she  has 
been  kept  from  either  denying  or  betraying  this  trust. 
To  the  weak  and  sinful  men,  who  have  often,  and  do 
still,  though  we  trust  in  a  smaller  degree  than  hereto- 
fore, disfigure  her  fair  form  by  their  negligences  and 
ignorances,  belong  the  shame  and  confusion  of  face 
which  we  must  feel  when  we  remember  the  but  half- 
evangelized  condition  of  the  land  ;  but  to  the  insti- 
tution itself,  upon  which  scarce  any  of  the  blame  is 
justly  chargeable,  let  our  love  flow  forth  in  humble 
and  prayerful  determination,  that  none  shall  be  per- 
mitted, if  our  efforts  may  avert  the  attempt,  to  intrench 
in  the  least  degree  upon  her  simple  adherence  to  "  the 
pure  word  of  God." 1 

But  it  is  time  we  proceeded  to  the  second  and 
more  debateable  part  of  our  present  subject.  Not  very 
often,  now-a-days,  is  the  church  of  England  assailed 
with  the  reproach  of  neglecting  or  forsaking  "the 
pure  word  of  God."  But  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, she  has  to  bear  with  extensive  and  serious 
misrepresentations  ;  and  those  from  every  side.  Open 
enemies,  and  betraying  friends,  alike  agree  to  mistake 
and  misinterpret  the  church's  judgment  and  practice 
in  these  matters. 


1  The  clanger  here  alluded  to,  may  not  prove  so  chimerical  as  some 
have  supposed.  Already  we  have  a  distinct  suggestion,  and  that 
from  a  powerful  quarter,  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  reading  of  the 
word  of  God,  lessons,  to  be  read  in  our  public  services,  from  the 
writings  of  Pope  Leo  and  Pope  Gregory,  and  from  the  life  of  Bishop 
Ken  !— See  Tracts  for  the  Times.  No.  75. 
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"The  Sacraments  duly  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  neces- 
sity are  requisite  to  the  same."  Is  this  characteristic 
clearly  perceived  to  belong  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ?     Let  us  commence  the  inquiry  by  considering, 

T.  The  initiative  rite  of  Baptism.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  inquiry  ;  inasmuch  as  alike  from 
without  and  from  within,  the  church  is  unhesitatingly 
declared  to  hold  the  most  dangerous  errors. 

The  dissenter,  on  the  one  hand,  alleges,  and  puts 
forward  as  a  chief  ground  of  his  alienation, — that  the 
church  holds  the  opus  operation  of  popery;  and  de- 
clares that  every  one  upon  whom  the  outward  rite  of 
baptism  has  been  performed,  within  her  pale,  is  also 
certainly  and  inevitably  a  partaker  of  the  inward 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  he  is  confirmed  in  his  view  by  a  large  body 
of  her  own  divines;  who  openly  maintain,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  is  as  follows, — 

"  The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  not  a  mere  sign  or 
promise,  but  actually  a  means  of  grace,  an  instru- 
ment, by  which,  when  rightly  received,  the  soul  is 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's  atonement,  such 
as  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  original  and  actual,  recon- 
ciliation to  God,  a  new  nature,  adoption,  citizenship 
in  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  inheritance  of  heaven, — 
in  a  word,  Regeneration.  And  next,  baptism  is  con- 
sidered to  be  rightly  received,  when  there  is  no  posi- 
tive obstacle  or  hindrance  to  the  reception  in  the  re- 
cipient, such  as  impenitence  or  unbelief  would  be  in 
the  case  of  an  adult;  so  that  infants  are  necessarily 
right  recipients  of  it,  as  not  being  yet  capable  of  ac- 
tual sin."  * 

1  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  76;  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  p.  123. 
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Now  both  these  statements,  the  ordinary  and  gene- 
ral allegation  of  the  dissenter,  and  the  more  circum- 
stantial explanation  of  the  tract-writer,  are  equally 
injurious  to  the  church  of  England,  and  alike  unsup- 
ported by  either  scripture  or  the  formularies  of  the 
church.  This  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew.  But 
first  let  us  try  to  ascertain  the  precise  position  occu- 
pied by  the  church,  with  reference  to  this  question. 

And  rightly  to  understand  this,  it  is  nece'ssary  to 
fix  on  our  minds  a  proper  perception  of  one  thing 
which  is  too  generally  overlooked  in  theological  dis- 
cussions ; — we  mean,  the  double  character  of  most  of 
the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  Christian  faith. 

Man,  for  instance,  is  a  double  being.  Even  in  his 
natural  state,  he  has  a  mind  and  a  conscience,  which 
frequently  lead  him  to  admire  and  to  aspire  after 
high  and  noble  objects ;  and  at  the  same  time,  bound 
up  with  this  sentient  principle,  he  has  an  animal  ex- 
istence, differing  little  in  lusts  and  appetites  from  the 
brutes  which  surround  him.  Yet  many  persons, 
clinging  to  a  single,  instead  of  a  double,  idea,  are  often 
astonished  to  perceive  the  same  person,  at  one  time 
evidently  reaching  after  the  elevated  and  the  spi- 
ritual, and  yet,  perhaps  in  a  few  hours,  reduced  to  a 
position  which  is  below  the  animal  creation.  They 
charge  such  a  person  with  hypocrisy;  whereas  he  was 
probably  as  sincere  in  his  perceptions  of  good  in  the 
morning,  as  in  his  surrender  to  the  power  of  evil  at 
night.  The  solution  of  the  mystery  is,  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  double  existence,— the  soul  and  the  mind 
predominating  at  some  periods;  the  lusts  and  appe- 
tites gaining  the  ascendancy  at  others. 

By  a  similar  error,  and  from  inability  to  grasp  the 
whole  fact,  some  persons  are  perplexed  by  the  sins  of 
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David,  and  others  of  the  saints  of  holy  writ ;  and  even 
many  theologians  refuse  to  believe  that  St.  Paul,  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans,  speaks  of  his 
Christian  experience.  They  cling  to  a  single  idea; 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  man,  whether  viewed  in  his 
natural  condition,  as  sentient  and  yet  animal,  or  in 
his  renewed  state,  as  spiritual  and  yet  also  carnal, 
always  presents  a  double  one. 

The  same  truth  meets  us  in  various  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  the  same  inability  to  admit  more  than  one 
idea  at  a  time,  still  gives  rise  to  varied  misconcep- 
tions, and  prolonged  controversies.  The  ancient 
story  tells  of  two  knights,  who  approached  an  eques- 
trian statue  from  opposite  points.  "  This  golden 
statue"— said  the  one;  "This  silver  statue!" — said 
the  other;  upon  which  difference  they  quarrelled  and 
fought,  till,  as  they  lay  wounded  on  the  grass,  a  third 
traveller  shewed  them,  that  both  were  in  the  right, 
and  both  also  in  the  wrong.  The  figure  was  golden 
in  one  aspect,  and  silver  in  the  other. 

If  the  fable  had  not  appeared  to  apply  very  closely 
to  much  of  our  theological  disputation,  it  should  not 
have  interrupted  our  argument.  The  matters  we 
have  in  hand  are  high  and  weighty  ;  but  yet  this  little 
illustration  seems  to  read  an  useful  lesson. 

To  apply  it  to  one  most  sacred  subject : — "  God 
loveth  the  world,"  argues  one.  And  this  is  undeni- 
able, for  so  saith  John  iii.  16.  2  Cor.  v.  19.  But  he 
loveth  his  elect  with  a  different  and  a  superior  love, 
says  another.  And  this  is  true  also,  for  so  says  Eph. 
v.  25,  26.  Christ  died  for  all  men,  replies  the  first. 
Nor  may  we  question  this,  with  such  texts  before  us 
as  Rom.  v.  18,  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  2  Cor.  v.  25.  and  1  John 
ii.  2.      But   he   died   specially  and    effectually    for 
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"  his  own,"  for  those  who  were  "  elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father."  And  this 
is  equally  clear,  from  John  x.  15.  Acts  xx.  28.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  rejoined,  strives  with  mankind  at 
large ;  and  this  we  admit,  in  the  view  of  John  xvi.  8. 
But  that  He  hath  a  special  and  constraining  opera- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  is  just  as  certain,  from 
1  John  iii.  24  ;  iv.  13.  Thus  have  we  a  double  sense, 
applicable  to  nearly  identical  expressions,  and  a  dou- 
ble truth,  running  through  the  whole  line  of  funda- 
mental principles. 

And,  although  the  connexion  may  not  be  obvious, 
a  similarity  may  be  traced  between  the  first  instance 
we  adduced,  and  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  church. 
As  man  has  both  a  body  and  a  soul,  so  the  church 
has  ever  had  a  double  aspect  and  a  double  character. 

There  has  always  been  a  body, — a  visible  church  ; 
and  a  soul,  or  spiritual  church.  Now  for  each  there 
are  laws,  precepts,  and  rules;  and  our  danger  is  in 
persisting  in  our  one  idea,  and  in  mingling  up  the 
different  parts  of  God's  word,  which  relate  to  these 
two  entirely  different  things,  instead  of  "  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth,"  and  assigning  to  each  its 
own  distinct  instruction. 

"  Except  a  man  be  BORN  OF  WATER  and  of  the  Spirit 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  (John  iii.  5.) 
"  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  THE  washing 
OF  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(Titus  iii.  5.)  "  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  BAPTIZED 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."  (Gal.  iii.  27.) 

Dr.  Pusey  reads  these  various  texts  of  scripture,  and 
immediately  says,  that  if  we  will  accept  these  in  their 
plain  and  literal  sense,  he  is  content : — 

"For  myself,  I  should  be  fully  content  with  any 
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view,  which  acknowledged  in  its  simple  sense  the 
words  which  our  church  teaches  every  child  to  say  of 
itself,—"  wherein  I  was  made  a  child  of  God,  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven,"— meaning,  of  course,  really  what  is  there  said, 
a  real  child  of  God,  and  a  real  member  of  Christ,1  not 
simply  an  outward  member  of  an  outward  body  of 
people  called  Christians."2 

In  exactly  the  same  spirit  does  Dr.  Wiseman  cling 
to  his  one  idea,  and  urges,  in  the  very  same  strain  of 
reasoning,  his  "  plain  and  simple  view"  of  the  other 
sacrament. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,"  says  he,  "  by  any  com- 
ment or  paraphrase  that  I  can  make,  to  render  our 
Saviour's  words  more  explicit,  or  reduce  them  to  a 
form  more  completely  expressing  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine than  they  do  of  themselves.  '  This  is  my  body — 
this  is  my  blood,'  The  Catholic  doctrine  teaches  that 
it  ivas  Christ's  body,  and  that  it  was  his  blood.  It 
would  consequently  appear  as  though  all  we  had  here 
to  do,  were  simply  and  exclusively  to  rest  at  once  on 
these  words,  and  leave  to  others  to  shew  reason  why 
we  should  depart  from  the  literal  interpretation  which 
we  give  them."3 

Proceeding  on  the  same  plan,  the  Arian  argues, 
"  Here,  in  John  xiv.  28,  Christ  plainly  and  distinctly 
declares,  '  My  Father  is  greater  than  I.'  I  simply 
believe,  that  this  is  true,  and  that  Christ  is  inferior  to 
the  Father.     It  is  for  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to 


i  Why  does  Dr.  P.  twice  misquote  this  passage  ?  He  can  hardly 
need  to  be  reminded,  that  it  is  only  by  being  made  "  members  of 
Christ,"  that  men  become  "  children  of  God."  But  what  means  this 
reversal  of  the  true  order  1 

2  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  121.  3  if  iseman,  Lecture  xv.  p.  174. 
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this  positive  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  '  to  shew 
reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the  literal  inter- 
pretation.' For  myself,  I  merely  take  the  words  as 
they  stand,  and  believe,  that  really,  not  conventionally, 
the  Father  of  all  things  is  above  Him  whom  '  he 
sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world '  for  the  work  of 
redemption." 

And  in  like  manner,  every  known  sect  or  heresy 
will  fasten  upon  some  isolated  text  of  scripture,  and 
make  "  the  simple  sense "  of  the  bare  words  the 
centre  and   foundation-stone  of  its  system. 

Our  answer  to  all  these  system-makers  is,  that  the 
only  safe  canon  of  interpretation  is  that  in  which  both 
scripture  and  our  own  church  entirely  agree.  "  No 
prophecy  of  the  scripture  is  of  any  private  interpreta- 
tion,"1 (2  Peter  i.  20,)  but  it  is  to  be  judged  of,  or  un- 
derstood by  "comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual." 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13.)  Or,  as  our  xxth  Article  hath  it,  "  It 
is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  any  thing  that 
is  contrary  to  God's  word  written  ;  neither  may  it  so 
expound  one  place  of  scripture  that  it  be  repugnant  to 
another."  Archbishop  Cranmer,  quoting  from  Au- 
gustine, says,  "  Dark  places  are  to  be  expounded  by 
more  plain  places  ;  for  that  is  the  surest  way  of  de- 
claring the  scriptures,  to  expound  one  scripture  by 
another." 

We  cannot,  therefore,  so  easily  assent  to  the  Ro- 
mish theory,  either  of  baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper. 
An  isolated  text  or  two  may  indeed  be  adduced  in 
their  favour,  just  as  other  isolated  texts,  taken  alone, 
may  seem  to  give  some  support  to  Arianism,  Irving- 
ism,  or  Universalism.     But  our  course  in  this,  as  in 

'  "  Separate,"  or  "  self" -interpretation :  Bp.  Horsley, 
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other  difficulties,  must  be,  to  follow  our  Master's  ex- 
ample ;  remembering  that  He,  when  the  tempter  as- 
sailed him  with,  "  It  is  written,"— was  prompt  with 
his  reply,  "  It  is  written  again," 

Dr.  Pusey  says,  he  would  be  "  content  with  any 
view  which  acknowledged  in  its  simple  sense  the 
words  which  our  church  teaches  every  child  to  say  of 
itself,  '  wherein  I  was  made  a  child  of  God,  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  children  of 
heaven/  meaning,  of  course,  a  real  child  of  God, 
and  a  real  member  of  Christ,  not  simply  an  out- 
ward member  of  an  outward  body  of  people  called 
Christians." 

In  other  words,  Dr.  Pusey  will  be  content  if  we 
will  take  the  church's  language  in  quite  another 
sense  than  that  in  which  she  has  used  it. 

The  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  never 
theorize  in  forgetfulness  of  scripture  and  of  facts. 
They  ever  keep  in  view  the  all-essential  circumstance, 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  double  idea, — a  spiritual 
and  also  an  external  or  visible  church.  Both  are 
mingled  up  together ;  no  human  skill  can  separate 
them  ;  forms  and  ordinances  must  be  constructed  for 
this  complex  body ;  and  yet,  what  is  true  and  appli- 
cable to  the  spiritual  portion,  is  entirely  inapplicable 
to  the  merely  formal  worshippers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  can  the  church 
do  but  follow  the  path  marked  out  for  her  in  scrip- 
ture? She  finds  her  Lord  admitting  a  Judas  among 
his  apostles  ;  sending  him  forth  to  baptize  and  to 
preach  ;  and  putting  into  his  lips  a  prayer  to  God 
under  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  Our  Father," 
which  is  fully  synonimous  with  the  reply  in  our  Ca- 
techism, "  wherein  I  was  made  a  child  of  God."  Again, 
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she  finds  the  apostles,  immediately  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  baptizing  great  multitudes,  evi- 
dently on  the  simplest  profession  of  their  belief  (Acts 
ii.  41 :  viii.  12),  and  of  whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
extend  our  hope  so  far,  amid  the  continual  mention 
of  declensions  which  follow, — as  to  conclude  that  all 
were  "really  children  of  God,"  in  the  large  and  full 
sense  of  the  term.  In  like  manner  we  find  allusion  to 
various  "  sons  of  perdition,"  such  as  Simon  Magus, 
Demas,  Diotrephes,  Hymeneus,  and  Philetus, — all  of 
whom  had  received  baptism,  and  to  each  of  whom 
the  apostles  would  address  their  usual  language,  "  ^4* 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ^'  (Gal.  iii.  27,)  even  though  they  should 
afterwards  add,  as  does  St.  Paul  in  that  same  epistle, 
"  i"  desire  to  be  present  tvith  you,  and  to  change  my  voice, 
for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you."  "  /  am  afraid  of  you,  that 
I  have  bestowed  on  you  labour  in  vain," 

The  church,  therefore,  adopts  this  scriptural  course. 
She  attempts  not  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares. 
As  her  Lord,  when  "  they  brought  young  children  to 
him,"  "put  his  hands  on  them,  and  blessed  them,"  so 
doth  she.  Nor  dare  she  treat  this  matter  lightly. 
One  of  her  greatest  divines,  and  one,  too,  who  is 
most  distinct  in  his  denial  of  any  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  inward  grace  and  the  outward 
form,  thus  dwells  on  the  privileges  connected  with 
baptism. 

*f  Every  one  should  consider  that  it  is  no  customary 
formality,  but  an  honourable  ordinance,  instituted  by 
a  lawful  authority  of  God  himself;  who  never  im- 
posed any  service  upon  his  church  in  vain.  It  was 
honoured  by  our  Saviour  Christ  himself,  who  sancti- 
fied it  unto  us  by  submitting  unto  itin  his  own  sacred 
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person  ;  confirmed  by  his  practice,  by  his  precept, 
&c.  2.  Every  one  should  consider,  that  there  are 
infinite  mercies  sealed  up  by  it  to  the  faithful,  and 
to  their  seed.  It  is  a  visible  admittance  of  thy  child 
(if  thou  be  a  parent)  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's 
flock,  signifying  its  interest  in  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  above.  Is  this  a  business  to  be  mum- 
bled over  in  a  corner?  Christ  came  from  Galilee  to 
Jordan  to  be  baptized.  Is  the  receiving  of  the  child 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  in  a  full  congregation, 
no  comfort  unto  thee?  Is  it  not  mercy  to  see  the 
blood  of  Christ  ministerially  sealed  up  into  thy  infant, 
to  purge  it  from  that  pollution  which  it  hath  brought 
into  the  world  with  it;  which  also  thou  makest  con- 
fession of  by  presenting  it  to  this  mysterial  washing? 
Is  it  not  joy  to  thy  heart,  to  hear  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  God's  saints  pray  for  thy  child :  and  that 
God  hath  honoured  thee  so  much,  as  to  count  the 
very  child  holy  and  within  his  covenant  ?  Think  on 
these  things.  3.  Every  one  that  is  present  at  bap- 
tism, should  consider,  that  that  being  a  public  action 
of  the  congregation,  every  particular  person  ought 
reverently  to  join  in  it.  Shall  the  whole  Trinity  be 
present  at  baptism,  (Matt,  iii.)  and  we  be  gone? 
Join  ought  every  one  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  infant ; 
join  in  praises  to  God  for  his  mercy,  that  we  and  our 
children  are  brought  forth,  and  brought  up  within 
the  pale  of  his  church,  (whereas  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  like  a  wilderness)  and  thank  God  for  adding  at 
the  present  a  member  to  his  church.  Join  every  one 
ought  in  meditation  of  the  pollution  of  nature,  of  the 
blessed  means  of  redemption  by  Christ,  of  the  benefits 
that  God  seals  up  unto  us  in  our  baptism,  even  be- 
fore we  knew  them  ;  of  the  vows  and  promises  which 
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we  in  our  childhood  made  by  those  who  were  under- 
takers for  us:  and  finding  our  failings  every  time 
we  are  present  at  baptism,  we  should  renew  our 
covenant  with  God,  and  labour  to  get  new  strength 
to  close  with  his  promises,  which  in  our  baptism  he 
made  unto  us.  Thus,  if  we  were  wise  to  make  a  right 
use  of  it,  we  might  learn  as  much  at  a  baptism,  as 
at  a  sermon.  4.  Parents  should  always  bear  in  mind 
the  promises  which  their  children  have  made  to  God 
by  them,  and  they  for  their  children  ;  labouring  to 
bring  them  up  accordingly  to  the  instruction  and  in- 
formation of  the  Lord,  teaching  them  (so  soon  as 
they  understand)  the  meaning  of  that  sacrament ;  un- 
folding unto  them  God's  precious  promises,  and  their 
strict  engagements.  The  negligence  of  parents  herein, 
is  a  cause  of  monstrous  profaneness  in  many :  they 
bring  children  to  receive  Christ's  badge,  but  bring 
them  up  to  the  service  of  the  Devil:  and  God  hath 
not  so  much  dishonour  by  Heathens  and  Pagans,  as 
by  those  who  have  taken  upon  them  the  name  of 
Christians. 

"  Lastly,  baptism  should  be  a  continual  use  through 
a  Christian's  whole  life  :  it  is  administered  but  once, 
but  it  is  always  lasting  in  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  it. 
Baptism  loseth  not  its  strength  by  time.  In  all  thy 
fears  and  doubts  look  back  to  thy  baptism,  and  the 
promises  of  God  sealed  up  unto  thee  there  ;  lay  hold 
on  them  by  faith,  and  thou  shalt  have  the  actual  com- 
fort of  thy  baptism,  and  feel  the  effect  of  it,  though 
thou  never  saw  it.  In  thy  failings,  slips,  and  revolts, 
to  recover  thyself,  have  recourse  to  thy  baptism  :  new 
baptism  shall  not  need;  the  covenant  and  seal  of 
God  stands  firm,  he  changeth  not :  only  renew  thy 
repentance,  renew  thy  faith  in  those   blessed   pro- 

T 
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mises  of  grace  which  were  sealed  up  unto  thee  in  thy 
baptism."1 

But  it  is  this  same  profound  theologian  who  thus 
guards  against  the  notion,  which  Dr.  Pusey  and  the 
Oxford  tract- writers  labour  to  maintain, — that  at  least 
all  infants  baptized  are  actually  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  receive  regeneration,  or  the  new 
birth. 

"  What  is  the  advantage  or  benefit  of  baptism  to  a 
common  Christian  ? 

"The  same  as  was  the  benefit  of  circumcision  to 
the  Jew  outward,  (Rom.  ii.28;  iii.  1,2);  there  is  a 
general  grace  of  baptism  which  all  the  baptized  par- 
take of  as  a  common  favour  ;  and  that  is  their  admis- 
sion into  the  visible  body  of  the  church  ;  their  matri- 
culation and  outward  incorporating  into  the  number 
of  the  worshippers  of  God  by  external  communion. 
And  so  as  circumcision  was  not  only  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  but  as  an  overplus 
God  appointed  it  to  be  like  a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile :  so  is  baptism  a  badge  of  an 
outward  member  of  the  church,  a  distinction  from 
the  common  rout  of  heathen  ;  and  God  thereby  seals 
a  right  upon  the  party  baptized  to  his  ordinances, 
that  he  may  use  them  as  his  privileges,  and  wait  for 
an  inward  blessing  by  them.  Yet  this  is  but  the 
porch,  the  shell  and  outside :  all  that  are  outwardly 
received  into  the  visible  church  are  not  spiritually 
ingrafted  into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  Baptism 
is  attended  upon  by  that  general  grace,  but  not 
always  with  this  special." 2 

"  But  what  say  you  of  infants  baptized?     Doth 

1  Archbishop  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  397,  8.  2  ibid.  p.  391,  2. 
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the  inward  grace  always  attend  upon  the  outward 
sign  ? " 

"  Surely,  no  :  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  effectual 
in  infants,  only  to  those,  and  to  all  those,  that  belong 
unto  the  election  of  grace.  Which  thing  though  we 
(in  the  judgment  of  charity)  do  judge  of  every  par- 
ticular infant,  yet  we  have  no  ground  to  judge  so  of 
all  in  general :  or  if  we  should  judge  so,  yet  it  is  not 
any  judgment  of  certainty  ;  we  may  be  mistaken."1 

And  in  as  explicit  a  manner  does  the  Church  guard 
against  the  same  error,  by  declaring  in  the  plainest 
terms,  of  both  the  sacraments,  that — 

"  In  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same,  they 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation  ;  but  they  that 
receive  them  unworthily,  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation."  (Art.  xxv.) 

Again,  to  explain  her  meaning  in  the  word  "  wor- 
thily," she  enlarges  in  the  next  Article  the  term,  and 
speaks  of  "such  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  re- 
ceive the  sacraments." 

And,  once  more,  in  the  xxviith,  she  describes 
baptism  not  as  in  itself  being,  or  conveying  regener- 
ation, but  as  "  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth, 
whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  bap- 
tism rightly,  are  grafted  in  the  church." 

Now  one  would  have  thought  that,  after  all  these 
precautions,  scarcely  a  loophole  had  been  left,  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  Popery  might  re-enter;  but 
the  powers  of  human  language  are  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  excluding  by  words  and  phrases,  "  the  mystery 
of  iniquity."  The  tract-writer,  as  already  quoted,  thus 
reasons, — 


1  Archbishop  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  3Q2. 
T  2 
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"  Baptism  is  considered  to  be  '  rightly  received/ 
when  there  is  no  positive  obstacle  or  hindrance  to 
the  reception  in  the  recipient;  such  as  impenitence 
or  unbelief  would  be  in  the  case  of  an  adult;  so  that 
infants  are  necessarily  right  recipients  of  it,  as  not 
being  capable  of  actual  sin." 

Let  the  subtilty  be  observed,  with  which  this  writer 
passes  over  the  expression  of  the  article,  "  worthily 
receive  the  same;"  and  the  explanation,  "  by  faith, 
and  rightly  do  receive  them  ;  "  and  drops  down  first  to 
the  mere  technical  expression  "  a  right  reception," 
and  then  to  an  assumption,  that  this  right  reception 
means  simply  the  absence  of  all  "  positive  obstacle  or 
hindrance." 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  is  far  different.  She 
demands  "  a  worthy  reception;"  not  by  any  human 
or  innate  worthiness,  but  by"  faith  "  implanted  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart.  If  the  baptism  of  the 
church  be  invoked  and  received  in  faith,  she  doubts 
not  the  performance  of  the  promise  ;  but  if  no  faith 
is  exercised  in  the  whole  transaction,  she  declares 
the  sacrament  to  have  been  profaned,  the  reception 
to  have  been  an  unworthy  one,  and  the  result  to  be 
condemnation. 

The  church,  as  her  warrant  for  infant  baptism, 
directly  refers  to  her  Lord's  example. 

"  They  brought  youny  children  to  Him,  that  he  should 
touch  them:  and  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his 
hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them"    Mark  x.  13— 16. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  in  this  case,  than  the  faith 
of  those  who  presented  their  infants  to  be  thus  early 
"  discipled."  And  the  church  believes  and  teaches, 
that  the  like  faith  would  meet  with  the  like  reception 
at  the  hands  of  Christ,  at  the  present  moment.     But 
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what  we  are  urged  to  believe,  is, — that  the  presence 
of  this  grace  of  faith  is  quite  immaterial; — that  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  infant,  being  unconscious,  opposes  no 
"  obstacle  or  hindrance." 

The  case  has  been  proposed,  of  an  ungodly  priest, 
attended  by  a  pair  of  profane  and  vicious  parents, 
who  bring,  under  the  inducement  of  some  sordid  or 
compulsory  motive,  their  infant,  the  offspring,  per- 
haps, of  open  sin,  to  the  font  of  baptism.  Instances, 
unhappily,  are  not  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  we 
can  entertain  no  hope,  even  with  the  largest  exercise 
of  charity,  that  there  is  a  single  spark  of  faith,  a 
single  breath  of  prayer,  in  the  whole  transaction. 
The  question,  then,  is  asked,  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  blesses  and  approves  this 
dreadful  profanation  ;  and  bestows  that  grace  of  re- 
generation, which  no  one  of  the  parties  has  either 
asked  or  desired  ? 

Dr.  Pusey  most  disingenuously  evades  the  ques- 
tion, by  representing  us  as  falling  into  the  Popish 
error  of  making  "  the  intention  of  the  priest"  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament:  and  tells  us 
that  we  "  have  apparently  yet  to  learn  that  Christian 
baptism  is  not  that  of  the  servant,  but  of  the  Lord  ; 
that  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  church,  "  It  is 
not  man,  but  Christ,  who  baptizeth."  1 

Now  really  this  misrepresentation  is  not  excus- 
able. The  case  adduced  was  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  contemplated  in  the  Romish  theory,  which  makes 
the  intention  of  the  priest  the  turning-point  of  the 
whole  transaction.  Let  it  be  admitted,  at  once,  that 
a  believing  parent,  offering  his  child  for  baptism,  ac- 

1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  114. 
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cording  to  Christ's  ordinance,  is  not  defrauded  of  the 
benefit  of  the  sacrament  by  the  unbelief  or  sinfulness 
of  the  minister  who  conveys  it.  But  what  we  are  now 
enquiring  is,  whether  the  absence  of  faith  in  all  the 
parties  concerned,  makes  no  difference  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  rite. 

The  word  of  God  clearly  contemplates  faith  as  an 
essential  point  in  Christian  baptism.  "  He  that 
believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved."  The 
church  of  England,  also,  distinctly  makes  the  be- 
nefit of  the  sacraments  to  turn  upon  "  a  worthy  re- 
ception ; "  and  describing  a  worthy  reception  to  be 
one  "  by  faith ."  We  then  observe  an  external  per- 
formance of  the  rite  of  baptism,  in  which  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  no  faith  has  been  exercised,  by  any  one 
of  the  -parties  to  the  transaction.  And  we  ask,  how 
it  is  possible,  with  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book 
before  us,  to  believe  that  this  was  "  a  worthy  recep- 
tion "  or  that  any  grace  could  be  looked  for  from  such 
a  profanation  ? 

Dr.  Pusey's  rejoinder  is, "  that  the  infant  is,  through 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  which  brings  it  unto  Christ, 
accepted  by  him,  and  regenerated  by  his  Spirit, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  the  immediate  human 
agents. " 

Precisely  the  same  argument  is  used  by  the  Romish 
champion  Harding,  in  his  controversy  with  Bishop 
Jewell. 

Jewell,  in  contending  against  the  Romish  figment 
of  the  opus  operatum,  in  both  the  sacraments,  says  of 
certain  heretics  of  old,  that  "  They  thought,  the  very 
outward  work  of  baptism  itself,  only  because  it  was 
done,  without  any  further  motion  of  the  mind,  was  suf- 
1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  1 12. 
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ficient  to  remit  their  sins.  This  old  error  our  adver- 
saries of  late  years  have  taken  up,  and  made  it 
"catholic;"  bearing  the  people  in  hand,  that  their 
mass  itself,  ex  opere  operato,  only  of  itself,  and  be- 
cause it  is  said,  is  available  for  the  remission  of  their 
sins/' 

To  which  Harding  replies— 

"  The  party  that  offereth  (the  mass)  is  of  two 
sorts."  "  The  first  is  the  priest  that  consecrateth, 
offereth,  and  receiveth  the  sacrament."  "  The  other 
(party)  that  offereth  mediately,  or  by  means  of  an- 
other, and  principally,  is  the  Church  militant,  in  whose 
person  the  priest  offereth,  and  whose  minister  he  is 
in  offering.  For  this  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
church.  The  first  party  that  offereth  is  not  always 
acceptable  to  God,  neither  always  pleaseth  him,  be- 
cause oftentimes  he  is  a  sinner.  The  second  party 
that  offereth,  is  evermore  acceptable  to  God,  because  the 
Church  is  always  holy,  beloved,  and  the  only  spouse  of 
Christ.  And  in  this  respect  the  mass  is  an  acceptable 
service  to  God,  Ex  opere  operantis.',] 

Thus  the  church  is  represented  as  a  corporate 
body,  whose  privileges  and  immunities  flow  forth 
into  every  act  done  in  her  name  ;  rendering  faith  and 
love,  and  all  the  Christian  graces,  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  the  individual  worshipper.  Is  he  departing 
this  life,  and  fearing  the  consequences  of  his  sins  in 
the  world  to  come  ?  She  has  a  store  of  merits  laid  up 
for  those  who  need  them,  and  a  portion  of  these  is 
transferred  to  him  at  a  fair  market-price.  The 
church's  good  works  make  up  the  lack  of  his  own.  Or 
does  he  bring  his  children  to  the  font,  without  one 

1  Jewell:  Reply  to  Harding,  p.  594,  597- 
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emotion  of  faith  or  prayer?  The  church's  faith  sup- 
plies the  deficiency,  and  the  grace  of  the  sacrament 
is  as  sure,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  as  if  his  affiance 
on  the  promises  were  as  firm  as  that  of  Abraham  ! 

Is  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  really  wonderful,  that  the 
preachers  of  this  most  convenient  religion,  which  im- 
putes the  faith  of  the  church  to  those  who  have  no 
faith  of  their  own,  should  sneer  at  "  a  modern  popular 
theology"  as  abusing  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  offering  men  an  easier  religion  than  that 
of  Rome!1  This  religion,  which  is  too  "easy"  for 
Dr.  Pusey,  is  simply  that  of  the  Bible.  "  Look  unto 
me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.'''  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest"  "  To  him  that  worheth  not,  but  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  that  justifeth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness."  One  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  this  "  modern  popular  theology  "  requires,  and 
that  is  what  Paul  required,  and  what  Cranmer  re- 
quired— "  on  our  part  true  and  lively  faith  in  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ."2 

Dr.  Pusey  thinks  this  "  too  easy  "  a  religion,  and 
yet  even  this  one  requirement  he  offers  to  dispense 
with.  Unable  to  deny  that  both  the  scriptures  and 
the  Articles  of  his  own  church  do  in  some  way  con- 
nect faith  with  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  he  is  yet 
ready,  with  Harding,  to  excuse  the  individual,  by 
the  substitute  of  a  proxy  !  "  The  faith  of  the  church  " 
is  at  hand,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  have  no 
faith  of  their  own  ! 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.     This  "  faith  of  the  Church,"  which  is 

i  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  83,  85. 
2  Homily  on  Salvation. 
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made  to  resemble  the  freedom  of  a  corporation, — if  it 
is  ever  present  at  all,  must  be  always  present  alike. 
When  is  this  "  faith  of  the  church  "  wanting  in  any 
administration  of  either  of  the  sacraments?  But  the 
church  speaks  of  some  cases  in  which  faith  is  present, 
and  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  obtained ;  and  of 
others  in  which  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Articles 
describe  "  such  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  receive 
the  sacrament,"  and  others  who  "  receive  them  un- 
worthily," i.e.  without  faith.  Clearly,  then,  this  faith, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  present  in  the  case  of  some, 
and  as  absent  in  the  case  of  others,  must  be  a  faith 
dwelling  in  them;  and  not  a  floating  quality,  like 
•'  the  faith  of  the  church,"  which  is  indiscriminately 
ascribed  unto  all  outward  participants. 

Dr.  Pusey,  strangely  enough,  after  adopting  Hard- 
ing's doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum,  and  Harding's 
argument  also,  proceeds  to  desiderate  "  a  higher  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments,"  and  "  higher  notions  of 
the  sacraments,"  than  are  commonly  held.  He  even 
appears  sincerely  to  think  his  own  views  of  the  sa- 
craments to  be  higher  than  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Whereas,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  lower  than 
his  whole  system. 

The  doctrines  of  scripture,  and  of  the  church  of 
England,  first  fix  an  elevated  standard  for  recipients 
of  the  sacraments ;  and  then,  proportionately,  pro- 
mises most  blessed  results.  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  abet- 
tors, not  merely  reduce,  but  positively  annihilate  both. 

The  church  of  England  learns  from  God's  word, 
that,  in  order  to  any  benefit  being  derived  from  a 
divine  ordinance  or  religious  service,  the  existence 
of  faith,  in  the  person  or  persons  concerned,  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 
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Our  Lord's  whole  course  of  action  and  of  teaching, 
while  upon  earth,  inculcated  this.  His  language 
was,  "  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you."  (Matt. 
ix.  29.)  "  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible.'' 
(Mark  ix.  23.)  "  Believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye 
shall  have  them."  (Mark  xi.  24.)  And  his  last  words 
were,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  Markxvi. 
16.)  The  manifest  sense  of  this  passage  is,  "  He 
that  believeth  not,  whether  baptized  or  no,  shall  be 
"  damned." 

This  sentence,  however,  Dr.  Pusey  refuses  to  re- 
ceive. His  system  pronounces,  that  an  infant,  in 
whom  faith  cannot  exist,  and  presented  at  the  font 
by  parents  and  sponsors  who  are  utterly  unbelieving, 
and  baptized  by  an  ungodly  minister,  so  that  there 
is  no  word  of  faith  or  prayer  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion, is  yet,  ex  opere  operato,  by  the  mere  perform- 
ance of  the  service,  spiritually  regenerated,  and 
gifted  with  "  a  new  nature,  adoption,  citizenship  in 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  inheritance  of  heaven."  1 
In  answer  to  which,  we  allege  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  IS 
SIN."  (Rom.  xiv.  23.)  "  Without  faith  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God,  for  he  that  cometh  unto  Him  must 
believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  such  as 
diligently  seek  him."  (Heb.  xi.  6.) 

The  requirements  of  the  church,  then,  founded 
upon  God's  word,  Dr.  Pusey  wholly  invalidates. 
What  place  sponsorship  can  hold  in  his  system,  ex- 
cept as  an  ordinance  of  the  church,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  cannot  tell,  we  know  not.     From  the  very 

!  Dr.  Pusey' s  Letter,  p.  124. 
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first,  this  institution  has  had  no  other  meaning  than 
as  bringing  into  the  sacrament  that  faith  which  the 
infant  cannot  have.1  And  hence  the  English  church 
ordains,  that  "  no  person  shall  be  admitted  god- 
father or  godmother  to  any  child  at  christening  or 
confirmation,  before  the  said  person  so  undertaking 
hath  received  the  holy  communion."  (Can.  xxix.) 
But  why,  upon  Dr.  Pusey's  system,  it  should  be 
necessary  for  the  sponsor  to  be  a  professed  believer, 
or  wherefore  the  church  should  concern  herself  with 
his  character  at  all,  we  know  not;  for  according  to 
his  view,  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  regenera- 
tion from  taking  place,  is,  a  "  positive  obstacle  or  hind- 
rance to  the  reception  in  the  recipient ;" — "  so  that 
infants  are  necessarily  right  recipients  of  it,  as  not 
being  yet  capable  of  actual  sin."2  Nor  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  sponsorship  the  only  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  this  line  of  argument.  We  offer, 
without  the  least  levity  of  mind,  the  case  of  a 
heathen,  unacquainted  with  our  language,  or  of  an 
unbaptized  person,  about  to  depart  this  life,  and 
slumbering  under  the  influence  of  sedative  medi- 
cines. Probably  neither  of  these  would  oppose  any 
"  positive  obstacle  or  hindrance,"  if  it  is  wished  to 
administer  baptism.  But  can  they  be  thus  regenerated, 
and  made  partakers  of  "  a  new  nature,  adoption,  citi- 
zenship in  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  inheritance  of 

l  "  Children  are,  by  the  faith  of  those  who  offer  them  to  baptism, 
accounted  worthy  of  the  benefits  given  through  baptism."  Qu.  £ 
Resp.  ad  Orth.  in  Opera  Justin,  p.  342,  344.  "  On  the  part  of  those, 
through  whom  infants  are  born  again,  the  Spirit  of  Righteousness,  by 
their  own  answer,  transfers  and  makes  over  to  the  children  that 
faith,  which,  by  their  own  proper  will,  they  could  not  as  yet  pos- 
sess." Augustine  Oper.  vol.  vii.  p.  274.  See  further,  Mr.  Faber's  Pri- 
mitive Doctrine  of  Regeneration. 

2  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  124. 
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heaven?"  If  so,  then  some  defence  might  be  ima- 
gined for  the  Spanish  invaders,  who  are  alleged  to 
have  baptized  the  poor  South  Americans  by  myriads, 
and  then  to  have  massacred  them.  These  victims 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  done  to  them,  and  op- 
posed "  no  positive  obstacle  or  hindrance."  Shall 
we  be  told  that  the  Spaniards  were  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  they  were  thus  ensuring  the  everlasting  sal- 
vation of  these  poor  creatures  ? 

Or  will  the  plea  be  interposed,  that  these  were 
actual  sinners,  neither  repenting  or  believing?  The 
distinction  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  the  awful 
difference  between  "  saved  "  and  "  lost."  Every 
infant  is  actually  a  sinner,  though  not  at  first  cap- 
able of  acts  of  sin.  He  is  "  conceived  in  sin,  and 
shapen  in  iniquity ;"  for  "  who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean?"  To  commit  every  kind  of  ini- 
quity, he  wants  not  the  will,  but  merely  the  capacity  ; 
merely  mental  and  physical  growth.  He  is  innately, 
and  constitutionally,  as  much  opposed  to  holiness 
and  to  God,  as  the  adult  transgressor.  His  real  cha- 
racter, therefore,  is  intrinsically,  though  not  mani- 
festly, the  same  with  the  heathens  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  ;  his  want  of  faith  and  repentance  the 
same:  wherein,  then,  lies  hid  the  distinction,  which 
makes  him  "  necessarily  a  right  recipient,"  and  yet 
denies  the  same  character  to  the  unconscious  hea- 
then, or  the  dying  and  insensible  and  unbaptized 
Englishman? 

But  not  only  does  Dr.  Pusey's  scheme  entirely  do 
away  with  the  pre-requisites  demanded  by  the 
church,  and  proclaim  that  faith  in  the  parents  or 
sponsors  is  in  nowise  essential  to  the  "  worthy  re- 
ception" of  baptism  by  an  infant;  but  having  thus 
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reduced  the  sacrament  to  a  mere  form,  in  its  admi- 
nistration, this  scheme  next  proceeds  to  depreciate, 
or  rather  to  annihilate,  its  effects  or  results.  And  it 
does  this  most  effectually  by  professing  to  do  the 
very  opposite ! 

To  put  an  end  to  a  distinction  possessed  by  some 
persons  over  the  great  bulk  of  their  fellows,  either  of 
two  courses  will  be  equally  efficient.  The  mark  or 
token  of  distinction  may  be  taken  away  from  them  ; 
or  a  similar  token  may  be  conferred  on  the  whole 
multitude  from  whom  they  have  been  previously  dis- 
tinguished. 

A  medal,  in  a  school  or  in  a  regiment,  may  be 
greatly  valued,  if  it  is  granted  to  such  only  as  have 
exhibited  merit.  But  give  a  medal  to  every  scholar 
or  every  soldier,  and  he  will  have  no  more  pride  in  it 
than  in  bis  knee-buckle. 

Dr.  Pusey  wishes  to  inculcate  "  higher  notions" 
of  the  sacraments  than  those  hitherto  prevalent;  and 
he  attempts  to  do  it  by  assuring  us  that  every  infant 
receiving  canonical  baptism  "  is  necessarily  a  right 
recipient,"  and  as  such  "  is  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  atonement; — the  forgiveness  of  sin,  ori- 
ginal and  actual,  reconciliation  to  God,  a  new  nature, 
adoption,  citizenship  in  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the 
inheritance  of  heaven."  All  this,  he  insists  upon  it, 
is  conferred  on  every  infant  baptized  in  the  church 
of  England,  "  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  im- 
mediate human  agents"  by  whom  the  rite  is  claimed 
or  conferred. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  as  baptism,  even  among  the 
poorer  classes,  has  not,  to  any  great  extent,  been 
neglected,  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  the  bulk  of 
our  population  as  having  been  actually  made  "  new 
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creatures."  At  all  events,  we  might  go  into  one  of 
our  great  theatres,  filled  chiefly  with  the  middle  and 
upper  classes ;  and  while  we  beheld  thousands  re- 
velling in  profaneness  and  impurity,  we  should  still 
have  to  say,  upon  Dr.  Pusey's  system,  "  These  have 
all  been  "  regenerated  ;  "  have  all  become  partakers 
of  a  new  nature;  have  all  been  adopted  into  Christ's 
family,  and  reconciled  to  God." 

Is  it  not  obvious,  that  this  scheme  literally  makes 
nothing  of  "regeneration"  and  "a  new  nature?" 
Might  not  a  neophyte  reasonably  rejoin.  "  If  this 
be  all  that  is  meant  by  what  you  call  regeneration — 
if  this  is  the  new  nature  you  profess  to  obtain  by 
baptism,  and  if  baptism  itself  produces  no  other 
fruit  than  this,  I  really  do  not  comprehend  its  value 
or  utility."  Those,  however,  whose  views  Dr.  Pusey 
thinks  too  low ; — those  whose  "  sense  of  their  privi- 
leges" he  wishes  to  raise,  may  at  least  reply,  that 
they  have  already  far  higher  views  of  the  benefits 
and  fruits  of  baptism,  worthily  received,  than  he 
himself  appears  to  entertain.  Their  ideas  of  the 
"  new  nature  "  which  is  given  to  every  one  who  is 
truly  "  born  of  God,"  are  derived  from  His  own 
word.  They  there  find,  that  "  whosoever  is  born  of 
God,  doth  not  commit  sin ;"  "  overcomeih  the  world ;" 
"  loveth  the  brethren ; "  and  "  keepeth  himself,  and  the 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not."  In  the  great  mass  of 
the  baptized,  they  discern  no  such  marks  of  the 
"  new  nature;"  and  they  are  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  this,  when  they  observe,  that  the  great  mass  of 
baptisms  are  unquestionably  celebrated  without  faith 
and  without  prayer.  In  a  few  cases  they  discern  a  re- 
markable difference.  Instances  are  never  wanting 
of  children  who  appear  to  be  "  sanctified  from  the 
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womb;"  and  in  such  cases  it  is  seldom  difficult  to 
perceive,  that  baptism  has  been  rightly  used  ; — that 
there  has  been  a  worthy  reception  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
reception  by  faith.1  And  with  these  facts  before 
their  eyes, — agreeing,  as  they  do,  most  fully  with 
scripture, — they  consent  not  to  either  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
propositions — to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  faith 
in  the  parties  presenting  the  infant — or  to  call  that 
"  a  new  nature,"  which  has  no  one  feature  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  old. 

They  abide,  in  short,  by  the  declarations  of  the 
church,  taken  unitedly,  and  explaining  each  other. 
They  will  no  more  be  concluded  by  a  single  expres- 
sion found  in  the  Prayer-book,  taken  in  an  isolated 
view  ;  then  they  will  embrace  Arianism  on  the  strength 
of  John  xiv.  28.  But  in  the  general  view  of  the 
church  they  entirely  coincide.  They  rejoice  to  see 
in  baptism  the  first  step,  the  opening  view  of  a  sal- 
vation which  is  entirely  of  grace, — a  salvation  freely 
bestowed  upon  an  unconscious  infant,  who  is  wholly 
and  unquestionably  incapable  of  doing  a  good  action, 
or  even  thinking  a  good  thought,  in  his  own  behalf. 
They  view  such  an  one  as  taken  out  of  the  mass  of 
mankind;  transplanted  into  the  visible  enclosure  of 
Christ's  church  ;  made  partaker  of  all  the  outward 
privileges  of  the  gospel ;  and  thus,  at  least  externally, 
"  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  amidst  all 
this,  they  cannot  forget  that  there  is  a  "  court  with- 
out the  temple  ; ''  (Rev.  xi.  2.)  a  professing  and 
merely  professing  church.  They  find  the  baptismal 
service  proceeding  upon  the  assumption,  (the  only 

1  As  one  of  these  instances,  of  late  occurrence,  see  a  Memoir  of 
"  The  Infant  Brothers,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Brown." 
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consistent  course) — of  a  genuine  profession.  The 
parents  and  sponsors  are  first  exhorted — "  I  beseech 
you  to  call  upon  God."  Then  prayer  is  made  in 
these  terms : — "  Give  now  to  us  that  ask  ;  let  us  that 
seek,  find  ;  open  the  gate  to  us  that  knock."  Then 
the  parties  are  again  addressed,  "  Dearly  beloved, 
ye  have  prayed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  re- 
ceive this  child."  Thus  throughout  the  whole  ser- 
vice, the  prayer  of  faith  is  constantly  dwelt  upon,  as 
a  necessary  and  essential  point.  When,  therefore, 
we  find,  in  the  xxviith  Article,  mention  made  of 
"those  that  receive  baptism  rightly"  what  can  be 
a  more  obvious  and  inevitable  conclusion  than  this, — 
that  baptism  is  rightly  received  when  prayer  is  really 
offered  up,  and  faith  exercised.  To  dispense  with 
both  faith  and  prayer  in  all  the  parties  concerned,  is 
plainly  to  set  aside  the  words  of  our  Lord  : — "  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  MUST  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  (John  iv.  24.)  We 
shall  close  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of 
archbishop  Whitgift;  a  man  perhaps  above  all  others 
entitled  to  state  the  views  of  those,  with  whom  the 
standards  of  the  church  originated.  This  great  pre- 
late says, 

"  It  is  a  certain  and  true  doctrine  of  all  such  as 
profess  the  gospel,  that  the  outward  signs  of  the 
sacrament  do  not  contain  grace;  neither  yet  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  of  necessity  tied  unto  them ;  but 
only  that  they  be  seals  of  God's  promises;  notes  of 
Christianity ;  testimonies  and  effectual  signs  of  the 
grace  of  God  and  of  our  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus." 
"  And  there  is  such  a  similitude  between  the  signs  and 
the  thing  signified,  that  they  are  in  scripture  usually 
called  by  the  names  of  those  things  whereof  they  be 
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sacraments; — as  bread,  "  the  body  of  Christ;"  and 
water,  "  regeneration."  1 

And,  in  thus  saying-,  the  archbishop  repeats  and 
confirms  a  saying  of  Bishop  Jewell,  in  his  Answer 
to  Harding: — 

"  The  fathers,  in  their  treatises  on  the  sacraments, 
sometimes  use  the  outward  sign  instead  of  the  thing 
that  is  signified  ;  sometimes  they  use  the  thing  sig- 
nified instead  of  the  sign.  Notwithstanding,  indeed, 
in  precise  manner  of  speech,  salvation  must  be 
sought  in  Christ  alone,  and  not  in  any  outward 
signs." 

II.  We  pass  on,  then,  to  the  other  sacrament;  and 
ask,  Is  the  Lord's  Supper  "  duly  ministered,"  in 
the  church  of  England,  "  according  to  Christ's  ordi- 
nance, in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  re- 
quisite to  the  same?  " 

We  believe  that  it  is,  and  for  a  clear  delineation 
of  the  several  points  in  which  our  Reformers  restored 
this  sacrament,  and  purified  it  from  Romish  corrup- 
tions, we  refer  to  Bishop  Jewel's  authorized  and  offi- 
cial defence. 

"  Let  them  only  compare  together  our  churches 
and  their  own  :  and  they  will  then  discover,  how 
disgracefully  they  have  departed  from  the  apostles, 
and  how  justly,  therefore,  we  have  departed  from 
them. 

"  We,  following  the  example  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  holy  fathers,,  give  to  the  people 
the  whole  eucharist. 

"  They,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  fathers,  all 
the  apostles,  and  even  Christ  himself,  most  sacrile- 

1  Archbishop  WhitgifVs  Defence,  p.  3/8. 
U 
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giously,  as  their  own  Gelasius  says,  divide  the 
sacrament,  and  take  away  from  the  people  one  half 
of  it. 

"  We  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to 
Christ's  original  institution.  We  wish  as  many  as 
possible  to  be  partakers  of  it,  that  so  it  may  be  in 
reality,  what  it  is  in  name,  a  communion. 

"  They,  on  the  contrary,  have  altogether  altered 
Christ's  ordinance.  They  have  changed  the  holy 
communion  into  a  private  mass.  While,  therefore, 
we  give  the  people  the  Lord's  supper,  they  amuse 
them  with  an  idle  shew. 

"  We  assert,  with  the  most  ancient  fathers,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  only  by  pious  and  faithful 
men  who  are  endued  with  Christ's  spirit. 

"  They  teach,  that  the  very  body  of  Christ  may  be 
truly,  and,  as  they  express  it,  really  and  substantially 
eaten,  not  only  by  the  wicked  and  unbelieving,  but, 
according  to  their  own  horrid  language,  even  by  dogs 
and  mice."  x 

We  have,  however,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
sacrament,  to  defend  the  church  against  certain  of 
her  own  children,  who  either  grieve  over,  and  com- 
plain of,  these  proceedings  of  our  Reformers  ;  or  else 
deny  the  fact,  and  labour  to  prove,  that  our  church 
still  clings  to  the  greater  part  of  all  the  errors  of  Ro- 
manism. 

The  first  of  these  two  classes  are  the  most  easily- 
dealt  with.  The  more  open  and  plain-spoken  of  the 
new  Oxford  school  are  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
disgust  and  abhorrence  at  the  cleansing  process 
adopted  by  our  Reformers. 

1  Jewell's  Apology,  book  vi. 
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Mr.  Froude  says,  "  I  am  more  and  more  indignant 
at  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Eu- 
charist, and  think  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  as  proud,  irreverent,  and  foolish,  as  that  of 
any  heresy,  even  Socinianism."1 

"  I  verily  believe  — —  would  now  gladly  consent 
to  see  our  Communion  Service  replaced  by  a  good 
translation  of  the  Liturgy  of  St,  Peter,  a  name  which 
I  advise  you  to  substitute  for  the  obnoxious  phrase 
"  Mass  Book."  2 

These  sentiments  are  published  without  disclaimer 
by  his  editors,  Messrs.  Newman  and  Keble.  But 
Mr.  Newman  gives  us  his  own  feelings,  very  expli- 
citly, in  one  of  his  own  productions.     He  says — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  we,  in  common 
with  all  the  west,  possessed  the  rite  of  the  Roman 
church,  or  St.  Peter's  Liturgy."  "  This  sacred  and 
most  precious  monument,  then,  of  the  apostles,  our 
Reformers  received  whole  and  entire  from  their  pre- 
decessors ;  and  they  mutilated  the  tradition  of  1500 
years."3  "  Though  they  broke  it  up  and  cutaway 
portions,  they  did  not  touch  life ;  and  thus  we  have 
it  at  this  day,  a  violently  treated,  but  a  holy  and  dear 
possession,  more  dear,  perhaps,  and  precious  than  if 
it  were  in  its  full  vigour  and  beauty  ;  as  sickness  and 
infirmity  endears  to    us   our   friends   and   relatives. 


l  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  391.  2  Ibid.  p.  287. 

3  The  total  disregard  of  historical  accuracy  in  this  statement  de- 
serves a  passing  remark,  if  it  deserves  no  more.  Mr.  Newman  un- 
hesitatingly assumes  "  St.  Peter's  Liturgy  "  to  be,  of  course,  a  relic 
of  St.  Peter  !  Bingham,  however,  who  is  somewhat  better  authority, 
can  find  no  liturgies  on  which  he  can  place  any  confidence,  of  earlier 
date  than  the  third  or  fourth  centuries  (b.  xiii.  c.  5.)  And  Mr.  Faber 
unhesitatingly  affirms,  that  none  of  the  ancient  liturgies  were  com. 
mitted  to  writing  until  the  fifth  century.— Prim.  Doct.  Justif.  1839, 
App.  p.  434. 

U  2 
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Now  the  first  feeling  that  comes  upon  an  ardent  mind, 
on  mastering  these  facts,  is  one  of  indignation  and 
impatient  sorrow  ; — the  second  is  the  more  becoming; 
thought,  that  as  he  deserves  nothing;  at  God's  hand, 
and  is  blessed  with  Christian  privileges  only  at  his 
mere  bounty,  it  is  nothing  strange  that  he  does  not 
enjoy  every  privilege  which  was  given  through  the 
apostles  ;  and  his  third,  that  we  are  mysteriously 
bound  up  with  our  forefathers,  and  bear  their  sin; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  our  present  condition  is  a 
judgment  on  us  for  what  they  did."  l 

In  the  same  tone,  in  No.  86  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  it  is  seriously  argued,  that  all  the  changes 
made  in  our  liturgical  services,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  were  "  a  taking  from  us  of  part  of  our 
ancient  inheritance  ; — a  withdrawal  of  our  higher  pri- 
vileges : — a  thrusting  us  aside,  and  bidding  us  to 
take  the  lower  place,  the  position  of  suppliants,  and 
to  "  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar.'7  And 
in  this  sense,  "  the  substitution  of  the  term  "  Table," 
"  Holy  Table,'7  &c,  for  that  of  "  Altar,"  is  a  strong 
instance  of  this  our  judicial  humiliation.  For  what 
is  this  but  to  say,  that  the  higher  mysteries,  which 
this  word  "  Altar"  represents,  are  partially  with- 
drawn from  view?''2 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  common  language  of 
this  class  of  writers  plainly  confesses  their  belief, 
that  a  great  change  was  effected  by  our  Reformers,  in 
substituting  the  Communion  Service  for  "  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  Peter ; "  and  that  that  change  was  a  lament- 
able one;  a  matter  giving  just  cause  for  "indigna- 
tion and  impatient  sorrow;"  and  only  to  be  submitted 

i  Newman's  Letter  to  Dr.  Faussett,  p.  46,  47. 
2  Tracts,  No.  86,  pp.  25,  26. 
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to  as  a  heavy  "  judgment "  for  our  sins  and  the  sins 
of  our  fathers. 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  these  writers  in  their  more 
frank  and  candid  statements.  There  is,  however, 
one  remarkable  instance  of  a  totally  different  tone. 
In  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  is 
the  learned  writer's  object  to  shew,  that  those  hold- 
ing his  opinions  are  the  only  true  and  sincere  church- 
men ;  and  that  those  who  differ  from  them  are  "  ultra- 
protestants,"  and  lukewarm  or  uncertain  adherents  of 
the  church.  And  hence,  we  suppose,  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  throughout  that  publication  we  meet  with 
wholly  different  statements,  as  respects  this  Sacra- 
ment, from  those  which  pervade  the  other  writings 
of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 

Instead  of  charging  our  Reformers  with  "  mutila- 
tion, "  or  with  "  heresy  as  proud  and  foolish  as  So- 
cinianism,"  the  whole  of  Dr.  Pusey's  argument  is 
directed  to  shew,  that  they  preserved  that  which  Mr. 
Newman  declares  they  mutilated  ;  and  eschewed  those 
principles  which  Mr.  Froude  declares  them  to  have 
adopted.     We  give  two  or  three  passages  of  this  kind. 

"  The  teaching  of  the  church  "  "  contains,  we  are 
persuaded,  the  full  Catholic  truth  ;  we  wish  neither 
to  add  to  it  nor  to  take  from  it."  "  It  is  that  "  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Supper;"  that  they  are  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
elements,  in  that  the  article  says,  that  "  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper,  only 
after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner ;  "  for  the 
word  "  given,"  as  opposed  to  "  taken  and  received," 
implies,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  It  accompanies 
in  some  mysterious  way,  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
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ments,  in  that  It  is   "  given "   by  the   Priest,   and 
"  taken  and  received  "  by  the  communicants."  l 

"  On  this  combined  teaching  of  our  Articles,  Cate- 
chism, and  Liturgy,  we  believe  the  doctrine  of  our 
church  to  be,  that  in  the  Communion,  there  is  a  true, 
real,  actual,  though  spiritual  communication  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  to  the  believer  through 
the  holy  elements  ;  that  there  is  a  true,  real,  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ  at  the  Holy  Supper  ;  more  real 
than  if  we  could,  with  Thomas,  feel  him  with  our 
hands,  or  thrust  our  hands  into  his  side  ;  that  this  is 
bestowed  upon  faith,  and  received  by  faith,  as  is 
every  other  spiritual  gift,  but  that  our  faith  is  but  a 
receiver  of  God's  real,  mysterious,  precious,  Gift ; 
that  faith  opens  our  eyes  to  see  what  is  really  there, 
and  our  hearts  to  receive  it;  but  that  It  is  there,  in- 
dependent!?/ of  our  faith"  * 

"  We  are  content  ourselves  to  receive  the  words 
"  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was 
given  for  thee,"  as  they  were  used  by  the  ancient 
church,  from  which  our  own  preserved  and  restored 
them,  not  as  denoting  something  absent,  but  as  im- 
plying the  spiritual  unseen  Presence  of  that  Blessed 
Body  and  Blood,  conveyed  to  us  through  the  un- 
changed though  consecrated  elements."  3 

"  Rome,  in  this  respect,  has  the  truth,  though 
mingled  with  error,  and  clouded  and  injured  by  it; 
the  Zuingli-Calvinist  school  have  forfeited  it.  In  a 
word,  our  Church  holds  with  Rome  the  reality  of  the 
Communication  of  the  Body  and  blood  of  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Eucharist,  but  denies  her  carnal 
way  of  explaining  it."4 

i  Dr.  Pussy's  Letter,??-  126,  7.  2  Ibid.  p.  128. 

3  Ibid.  p.  131.  4  Ibid.  p.  144. 
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Here,  then,  are  two  statements  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  and  yet  both  proceeding  from 
the  same  party.  Mr.  Froude,  with  his  editois, 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Keble ;  Mr.  Newman  himself, 
and  the  Oxford  Tract,  No.  86,  all  speak  the  language 
of  grief,  sorrow,  and  indignation  ;  all  deplore  the 
course  taken  by  our  Reformers.  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  not  speaking  for  himself  only,  but 
constantly  using  the  plural  "we,"  declares  his  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  services  of  the  Church  as  Re- 
formed ;  and  alleges  that  they  have  in  them  all  that 
of  which  the  former  writers  deplore  the  loss  ! 

Now,  in  the  face  of  this  great  discrepancy,  we 
might  fairly  pause,  and  call  upon  these  gentlemen  to 
elect  which  statement  they  meant  to  abide  by.  But 
as  our  object  is,  not  merely  to  notice  their  errors  in 
passing,  but  to  set  forth,  as  far  as  we  may  be  enabled, 
the  truth  ;  we  shall  without  further  preface,  examine 
their  opposing  views,  and  endeavour  to  shew  the 
church's  real  standing  in  this  matter. 

And,  first,  we  shall  observe,  that  the  former  class 
of  statements  is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two ;  and 
that  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  recent  effort  to  compass  and  to 
manifest  entire  contentment  with  the  services  of  the 
church,  has  most  grievously  misrepresented  lier.  Feel- 
ing, as  he  himself  says,  that  he  "  must  belong  to  the 
church,  must  obey  her,"1  it  is  quite  natural  that  his 
mind  should  strive  either  to  approve  the  language  of 
the  church  as  it  is,  or  to  persuade  itself  that  that  lan- 
guage means  what  he  would  wish  ;  although  all  other 
persons  can  see  that  it  means  exactly  the  opposite. 
This  mental  struggle  to  obey  may  be  pardoned,  and, 
if  its  object  were  not  to  bend  truth  to  error,  might 

1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  53. 
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even  be  commiserated  ;  but  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
imitated. 

Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Newman  can  see  with  perfect 
distinctness,  that  our  Reformers  most  sedulously  ex- 
cluded, cut  out,  and  cast  away,  all  vestige  and  trace  of 
"the  Real  Presence/'  from  our  Communion  Service, 
and  from  all  the  declarations  of  the  church  concern- 
ing it.  They  see  this,  and  they  avow  their  grief  and 
indignation  at  it.  But  Dr.  Pusey  refuses  to  see  it ; 
nay,  more,  he  persists  in  his  notion,  that  the  doctrine 
is  still  there ! 

The  church  teaches,  he  says,  "  that  the  body  of 
Christ  accompanies  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  elements," — that  it  is  "  given  "  by  the 
priest,  as  well  as  "  taken  and  received"  by  the  com- 
municants; and  that  this  word  "  given  "  is  opposed 
to  "taken  and  received/'  as  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent thing ;  that  there  is  a  real  presence  and  a  real 
communication  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
that  this  real  presence  "is  there  independently  of  our 
faith." 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  self-delusion  than 
this  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  witness.  Not  once 
or  twice,  but  times  without  number,  has  the  church 
declared  that  she  holds  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  yet 
Dr.  Pusey,  resolved  himself  to  hold  it,  and  resolved 
also  to  adhere  to  her,  resolutely  persists  in  his  fancy, 
— in  spite  of  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary, — 
that  the  church  holds  the  Real  Presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that 
"  independently  of  our  faith." 

But  let  us  hear  the  church's  own  language: — 

"  To  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of 
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the  body  of  Christ ;  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing 
is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ/'  (Art.  xxviii.) 
"Such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith, — are  in  no  wise 
partakers  of  Christ,  but  rather  to  their  condemnation 
do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a 
thing."    (Art.  xxix.) 

"  No  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  done, 
either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  there 
bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.  For  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  very  natural  sub- 
stances, and  therefore  may  not  be  adored ;  and  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in 
heaven,  and  not  here  ;  it  being  against  the  truth  of 
Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places 
than  one."  (Note  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service.) 
"  Let  us  prove  and  try  ourselves  unfeignedly, 
without  flattering  ourselves," — whether  God  hath  puri- 
fied our  hearts  by  faith," — "  so  that  at  this  his  table 
we  receive  not  only  the  outward  sacrament,  but  the 
spiritual  thing  also ;  not  the  figure,  but  the  truth  ; 
not  the  shadow  only,  but  the  body."  (Homily  on  the 
Sacrament.) 

"The  supper  is  a  certain  thankful  remembrance 
of  the  death  of  Christ;  forasmuch  as  the  bread  re- 
presents his  body,  betrayed  to  be  crucified  for  us  ;  the 
wine  instead  and  place  of  his  blood,  plenteously  shed 
for  us.  And  even  as  by  bread  and  wine  our  natural 
bodies  are  sustained  and  nourished,  so  by  the  body, 
that  is,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  soul  is  fed 
through  faith,  and  quickened  to  the  heavenly  and 
godly  life.  And  these  things  come  to  pass  by  a  cer- 
tain secret  mean  and  lively  working  of  the  spirit, 
when  we  believe,"  &c.   (Catech.  of  Edw.  \i.) 
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In  all  these  passages,  the  church  herself  speaks, 
by  her  Articles,  Homilies  and  Catechisms.  We  may 
now  hear  some  of  those  eminent  men,  and  profound 
theologians,  who  were  raised  up  by  God  to  settle 
the  church  upon  her  still-enduring  foundations. 

In  the  "  Forty-one  Articles"  alluded  to  by  bishop 
Burnet,  as  probably  framed  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,1 
we  find  this  passage  : — 

"  Since  the  very  being  of  human  nature  doth  re- 
quire, that  the  body  of  one  and  the  same  man  cannot 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  many  places,  but  of 
necessity  must  be  in  some  certain  and  determinate 
place ;  therefore  the  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  present 
in  many  different  places  at  the  same  time.  And  since, 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures  testify,  Christ  hath  been  taken 
up  into  heaven,  and  there  is  to  abide  till  the  end  of 
the  world  ;  it  becometh  not  any  of  the  faithful  to  be- 
lieve or  profess,  that  there  is  a  real  or  corporal  pre- 
sence, as  they  phrase  it,  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament."2 

And  Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  the  preface  to  his  an- 
swer to  Gardiner,  says, 

"  I  mean  not  that  Christ  is  spiritually  either  in  the 
table,  or  in  the  bread  and  wine  that  we  set  on  the 
table ;  but  I  mean  that  he  is  present  in  the  minis- 
tration and  receiving  of  that  holy  sacrament,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  institution  and  ordinance." 

"  When  I  speak  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment, I  mean  his  spiritual  presence,  of  which  he 
saith,  "  Wherever  two  or  three  be  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  And 
no  more  truly  is  he  corporally  or  really  present  in  the 

1  Burnet.  Hist.  Reform.  Oxf.  1829.  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
2  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  306. 
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due  ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  than  he  is  in 
the  due  ministration  of  Baptism." 

In  his  Preface  to  his  book  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
archbishop  says, 

"What  availeth  it  to  takeaway  beads,  pardons, 
pilgrimages,  and  such  other  like  popery,  so  long  as 
the  chief  roots  remain  unpulled  up?"  "  The  rest  is 
but  branches  and  leaves  ;  the  very  body  of  the  tree, 
or  rather  the  root,  is  the  popish  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation, — of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  (as  they  call  it) 
and  of  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  of  Christ,  made  by 
the  priest,  for  the  salvation  of  the  quick  and  dead."  l 

Bishop  Ridley,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
written  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  for  himself 
and  his  coadjutors,  thus  for  them  answers, — 

"  They  deny  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
natural  substance  of  his  human  and  assumed  nature, 
and  they  grant  the  presence  of  the  same  by  grace : 
that  is,  they  affirm  and  say,  that  the  substance  of  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  only  remaining 
in  heaven,  and  so  shall  be  until  the  latter  day,  when 
he  shall  come  again  in  glory,  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  And  the  same  natural  substance  of 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  it  is 
united  to  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  the  second 
Person  in  the  Trinity,  therefore,  hath  not  only  life 
in  itself,  but  is  also  able  to  give,  and  doth  give,  life 
unto  as  many  as  are,  or  shall  be  partakers  thereof. 
That  is,  to  all  who  believe  on  his  name.'''  "  Even,  as 
for  examples,  the  same  sun  which,  in  substance, 
never  removes  from  his  place  out  of  the  heavens,  is 

1  Cranmer's  Remains.  Oxf.  1833.  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
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yet  present  here  by  his  beams,  light,  and  natural  in- 
fluence, where  it  shines  upon  the  earth.  For  God's 
word  and  his  sacraments  are,  as  it  were,  the  beams 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness." 

And,  in  his  Disputation  at  Oxford,  then  in  the  im- 
mediate view  of  martyrdom,  he  thus  argued  against 
the  Real  Presence: — 

"  It  destroyeth  and  taketh  away  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  commanded  only  to  be 
used  and  continued  until  the  Lord  himself  should 
come.  If,  therefore,  he  be  now  really  present  in  the 
body  of  his  flesh,  then  must  the  supper  cease;  for  a 
remembrance  is  not  a  thing  present,  but  a  thing-  past 
and  absent.  And,  as  one  of  the  fathers  saith,  u  A 
figure  is  vain  where  the  thing  figured  is  present."  * 

And  in  the  same  faith  went  all  that  "  noble  army 
of  martyrs  "  to  the  stake.  Bishop  Latimer's  testimony 
was,  "  He  gave  not  his  body  to  be  received  with  the 
mouth  ;  but  he  gave  the  sacrament  of  his  body  to  be 
received  with  the  mouth;  he  gave  the  sacrament  to 
the  mouth,  his  body  to  the  mind/'2 

Archdeacon  Philpot's  was,  "  If  any  come  worthily 
to  receive,  then  do  I  confess  the  presence  of  Christ 
wholly  to  be,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  passion,  unto 
the  said  worthy  receiver,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
that  Christ  is  thereby  joined  to  him,  and  he  to 
Christ."3 

And  Bradford's,  "  I  confess  a  presence,  and  a  true 
presence,  but  to  the  faith  of  the  receiver :  even  of 
whole  Christ,  God  and  man,  to  feed  the  faith  of  him 
that  receiveth  it."4  And  to  this  doctrine  gave  they 
all  assent,  sealing  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

1  Foxe,  vol.  vi.  p.  473.  2  Ibid.  p.  506. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  638.  4  ibid.  p.  173. 
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The  "seed-time"  passed  away,  and  the  church  of 
the  Reformation  arose  again  from  the  dust.  Her 
standards  of  faith  we  have  already  cited  ;  let  us  now 
refer  to  the  writings  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
framing  those  standards.  And  first  of  all  to  bishop 
Jewell,  the  selected  champion  and  defender  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Froude  terms  this  great  man  "  an  irre- 
verent dissenter," — but  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  he  was  an  accredited  organ,  and  spake  the  sen- 
timents of  all  the  leaders  of  the  English  church  of 
that  day.  And  his  language  on  the  subject  now  be- 
fore us,  is  too  distinct  to  be  mistaken. 

"  We  direct  our  faith  only  unto  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  not  as  being  there  Really  and  Fleshly 
Present,  as  ye  have  imagined  ;  but  as  sitting  in  hea- 
ven, on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father."1 

"  So  great  a  difference  is  there  between  the  sacra- 
ment and  the  body  of  Christ.  The  sacrament  passeth 
into  the  belly  :  Christ's  body  passeth  into  the  soul. 
The  sacrament  is  upon  earth  :  Christ's  body  is  in  hea- 
ven. The  sacrament  is  corruptible  :  Christ's  body  is 
glory.  The  sacrament  is  the  sign  :  Christ's  body  is 
the  thing  signified."2 

Whitgift,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pronounces, 
that  "the  outward  signs  of  the  sacraments  do  not 
contain  in  them  grace;  neither  is  the  grace  of  God 
of  necessity  tied  to  them  :  but  they  be  seals  of  God's 
promises  ;  notes  of  Christianity  ;  testimonies  and 
effectual  signs  of  the  grace  of  God."  "  And  there  is 
such  a  similitude  between  the  signs  and  the  thing 
signified,  that  they  are  usually  in  scripture  called  by 
the  names  of  those  things   whereof  they   be  sacra- 

l  Defence  of  the  Apology,  p.  268.  2  Ibid.  p.  222. 
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ments:  as  bread,  "the  body  of  Christ;"  and  water, 
"  Regeneration."1 

Hooker,  who  follows  Whifgift,  says,  "  The  real 
presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body  and  blood  is 
not  therefore  to  besought  form  the  sacrament :  but 
in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament."  "I  see  not 
which  way  it  should  be  gathered  by  the  words  of 
Christ  when  and  where  the  bread  is  his  body,  or  the 
cup  his  blood  ;  but  only  in  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
him  which  receiveth  them.  As  for  the  sacraments, 
they  really  exhibit,  but  for  aught  we  can  gather  out 
of  that  which  is  written  of  them,  they  are  not  really, 
nor  do  really  contain  in  themselves,  that  grace  which 
with  them,  or  by  them, it  pleaseth  God  to  bestow."2 

And  so  Archbishop  Usher,  who  says,  that  the  sacra- 
mental elements  "  are  not  changed  in  nature,  but  in 
use.  For  the  words  "eating  and  drinking"  do  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  outward  elements  of  bread  and 
wine."  "  And  we  say  that  these  elements  are  changed 
in  use  ;  because  being  separated  from  a  common  use, 
they  are  consecrate  to  sign  and  seal  to  us  our  spiritual 
nourishment  and  growth  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  Jesus.  For  as  the  sacrament  of  baptism  doth 
seal  to  us  a  spiritual  regeneration  ;  so  the  Lord's 
supper,  a  spiritual  feeding  ;  and  even  as  well  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  in  baptism  given  us  for 
clothing,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Lord's  supper  for 
nourishment.  Therefore  the  bread  and  wine  are  not 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  them."  3 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  a  plea  ready  for  the  evasion 

1  Defence  ayainst  CartwrigJit,  p.  738. 

2  Eccles.  Polity,  book  v.  ch.  67- 

3  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  p<  400. 
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of  all  these  arguments.  It  is  not,  lie  tells  us,  a 
gross  or  carnal  notion  of  the  presence  of  the  natural 
body  of  Christ,  that  he  advocates;  hut  "a  spiritual 
unseen  presence;"  "there  is  a  true,  real,  actual, 
though  spiritual  communication  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ :  "  "  an  immediate,  unseen  presence 
of  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  that  "  independently  of 
our  faith."  And  while  he  firmly  maintains  this  no- 
tion, he  readily  gives  up  to  condemnation  "  the  carnal 
conceptions"  of  the  Romanists;  as  if  transubstan- 
tiation,  or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the  bread, 
were  the  chief  or  the  only  error  of  the  Romish  theory. 

Now  this  way  of  stating  the  question,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  offers  a  direct  delusion  to  the  half- 
informed  reader.  It  leaves  him  to  suppose,  that  Tran- 
substantiation  is  the  one,  sole,  Romish  error  in  the 
present  question,  and  that  the  Real  Presence  is  the 
doctrine  of  our  Reformers  and  our  church.  Whereas 
these  two  dogmas,  taken  together,  constituted  the 
theme  of  contention  between  the  Reformers  and  their 
Romish  antagonists.  If  the  champions  of  the  truth 
who  suffered  in  the  Marian  persecution  would  only 
have  conceded  the  first, — the  real  presence,  they 
might  frequently  have  escaped  any  very  severe  cen- 
sure on  the  score  of  transubstantiation. 

The  articles  exhibited  against  bishops  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  and  the  questions  on  which  they  were  ex- 
amined, always  begin  with  "  the  Real  Presence."  On 
"  the  Real  Presence"  the  greater  part  of  the  disputa- 
tion turned.  To  Bradford  his  examiners  urged, 
"  Nay,  but  you  must  believe  a  real  presence  in  the 
sacrament."1     And  when  we  turn  to  bishop  Jewell's 

i  Foxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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controversy  with  Harding,  we  find  whole  sections 
occupied  solely  with  discussions  on  "  the  Real  Pre- 
sence." 

In  one  place  the  Romish  advocate  exclaims,  "  But 
amidst  all  these  fair  words  concerning  the  sacra- 
ments, we  hear  never  a  whit  said  of  the  real  presence 
of  Christ's  body."1  Again,  "Among  all  these  gay 
words,  we  hear  not  so  much  as  one  syllable  whereby 
we  may  understand,  that  ye  believe  the  very  body  of 
Christ  to  be  indeed  present  in  the  blessed  sacrament 
of  the  altar."  "  When  we  speak  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ments, we  mean,  specially,  the  thing  received  to  be 
the  very  real  body  of  Christ,  not  only  a  sign  or  token 
of  his  body."2 

Nor  may  Dr.  Pusey  say,  that  Harding  is  speaking 
of  a  "carnal  presence," — he  (Dr.  P.)  of  a  spiritual 
one.  Only  concede  to  the  Romanists  a  real  pre- 
sence, (rather  than  which,  five  of  our  prelates, 
twenty-one  of  our  clergy,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
other  persons  were  burned  to  death  between  1554 
and  1559,)  and  they  will  not  be  litigious  about  the 
mode  or  terms  of  description.  Harding  and  Dr. 
Pusey  will  very  readily  coalesce  in  this  matter.  The 
Romanist  says,  that  Christ's  body  is  present,  "not 
after  a  corporal,  carnal,  or  natural  wise;  but  invisi- 
bly, unspeakably,  miraculously,  supernaturally,  spi- 
ritually,  divinely,  and  by  way  to  Him  only  known." 
And  in  another  place,  "  A  spiritual  and  deified  body 
is  given  to  us  in  the  blessed  sacrament."  3 

With  the  greatest  possible  desire  not  to  misunder- 
stand or  misrepresent  Dr.  Pusey,  we  feel  that  we  run 
no  risk  of  either,  when  we  assert,  that  he  and  the 

1  Harding,  in  Jewell's  Defence,  p.  207-  2  Ibid.  p.  219. 

3  Harding,  in  Jewell's  Reply,  pp.  325,  329. 
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Romish  champion  are  at  unity  in  this  matter, — so  far 
as  the  Real  Presence  is  concerned, — and  that  both 
are  alike  opposed  to  bishop  Jewell,  the  authorized 
expounder  and  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation. Both  contend  for  an  indwelling  of  Christ 
in  the  elements, — not  to  the  believer  merely; — if  that 
were  all,  we  would  not  stay  to  contend  the  point, — 
but  "  independently  of  our  faith."  The  blessing  of  a 
priest, — himself,  perhaps,  as  Harding  admits,  "  a  sin- 
ful man  and  displeasing  to  God," — brings  Christ  down 
from  above,  and  places  Him  upon  the  "  altar;  "  and 
this,  although  there  may  be  no  one  sincere  believer 
present.  His  body  is  "  mysteriously  given  "  in  the 
bread,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  faith  of  the 
receiver.  The  body  is  "  given,''  says  Dr.  Pusey,  even 
to  the  wicked.  Yet  "  the  wicked,"  says  the  xxixth 
Article,  "  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Supper."  How  shall  these  contrary  state- 
ments be  reconciled  ?  Or  how  can  Dr.  P.  protest  his 
obedience  to  the  church,  and  yet  thus  openly  impugn 
her  authoritative  standards? 

Dr.  Pusey,  having  thus  adopted  the  Romish  view, 
naturally  proceeds  to  deprecate  and  contemn  the  Pro- 
testant one.  This  he  takes  care  always  to  describe 
as  "the  Zuinglian  doctrine,"  and  "the  Zuingli-Cal- 
vinist  theory,"  well  knowing  that  such  phrases  are 
well  calculated  to  prejudice  the  principle  to  which 
he  is  opposed,  in  the  minds  of  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced. Such  readers,  therefore,  should  be  re- 
minded, that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
period  when  our  church-system  was  fixed,  and  our 
standards  settled,  there  were  but  three  modes  of  be- 
lief, as  to  the  Eucharist,  open  to  the  choice  of  our  Re- 
formers. These  were,  1.  The  Romish  theory  of  the  Real 
x 
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Presence,  involving  some  kind  of  transubstantiation  ; 
2.  The  Lutheran,  of  consubstantiation ;  3.  The  Zuin- 
glian, — that  the  bread  and  wine  are  a  sign  or  sacra- 
ment given  here  on  earth,  of  Christ's  body,  which  is  in 
heaven.  Now  the  first  of  these  with  one  voice  they 
rejected,  and  laid  down  their  lives  with  alacrity,  rather 
than  admit  it:  The  second  they  utterly  refused, though 
with  less  indignation :  The  third  they  adopted ;  and 
upon  this  principle  all  our  standards  and  formularies 
were  settled. 

If  any  corroboration  of  this  were  needed,  we  should 
have  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  present  statement 
of  Dr.  Pusey.  He  sketches  what  he  calls  "the 
Zuingli-Calvinist  theory/'  We  shall  print  side  by 
side  with  it,  archbishop  Cranmer's  dying  testimony, 
given  in  to  his  judges  at  Oxford,  in  the  examinations 
which  ended  in  his  martyrdom. 

"  The  Zuingli-Calvinist  Archbishop  Cranmer's 

Theory."1  Explication? 

"  That  the  outward  ele-  "  Lifting  up  our  minds, 

ments  were  not  channels  we  should  look  up  to  the 

or  instruments  of  grace,  blood  of  Christ  with  our 

but  that  their  only  office  faith ;   should  touch  him 

was  to  kindle  the   faith  with  our  mind,   and  re- 

of  the  individual,  to  set  ceive  him    with   our  in- 

Christ  before  his  eyes,  that  ward  man;  and  that  being 

so  he  might  in  mind  as-  like  eagles  in  this  life,  we 

cend    into    heaven,    where  should  fly  up  into  heaven 

Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  in  our  hearts,   where  that 

hand  of  God,  feed  on  Him  Lamb   is  resident    at    the 

there  by  faith,  appropri-  right  hand  of  the  Father, 

1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  132.  2  Foxe,  vol.  vi.  p.  447. 
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ate  His  merits,  and  there-  which  taketh  away  the 
by  become  united  with  sins  of  the  world ;  by 
Him."  whose  stripes  we  are  made 

whole  ;  by  whose  passion 
we  are  filled  at  his  table, 
and  whose  blood  we,  re- 
ceiving out  of  his  holy 
side,  do  live  for  ever; 
being  made  the  guests  of 
Christ ;  having  him  dwell- 
ing in  us  through  the 
grace  of  his  true  nature  ; 
and,  through  the  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  his  whole 
passion,  being  no  less  as- 
sured and  certified,  that 
we  are  fed  spiritually  un- 
to eternal  life  by  Christ's 
flesh  crucified,  and  by  his 
blood  shed,  the  true  food 
of  our  minds,  than  that 
our  bodies  are  fed  with 
meat  and  drink." 

Perfectly  true,  then,  is  it,  as  the  archbishop's  bio- 
grapher informs  us,  that  "  Cranmer,  as  well  as 
Ridley,  had  espoused  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius,  in 
rejecting  all  corporal  and  local  presence  in  the  Eu- 
charist." l  And  equally  certain  is  it,  not  only  that 
the  whole  array  of  those  who  accompanied  Cranmer 
to  the  stake,  accorded  with  him  in  this  belief ;  but  that 
their  survivors  also,  the  Parkers,  and  Grindals,  and 


Todd's  Life  of  Abp.  Cranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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Whitgifts,  and  Jewells,  who  re-established  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  England,  built  it  up  in  this  faith. 
In  other  words,  they  abhorred  the  Romish  dogma  of 
the  Real  Presence ;  they  could  not  understand  the 
midway  theory  of  the  Lutherans  ;  and  no  other  view 
remained  to  them  but  that  which  it  is  now  attempted 
to  sneer  down,  as  "  the  Zuingli-Calvinistic  doctrine," 
but  which  it  would  be  more  ingenuous  to  call,  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  this  Sacrament. 

But  again  we  have  to  object  to  Dr.  Pusey,  that 
while  he  professes  to  inculcate  "  higher  views  of  the 
Sacraments,"  he  does,  in  fact,  most  seriously  lower 
and  impair  them. 

The  scriptural,  the  Protestant,  the  Church  of 
England  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is,— that  it  is  a 
real,  beneficial,  but  wholly  spiritual  transaction; — a 
communion  between  Christ  and  the  soul  of  the  be- 
liever ;  in  which  visible  signs  or  emblems  are  used, 
as  in  Baptism,  mainly  out  of  compassion  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  faith,  and  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
which  often  flags  in  the  attempt  to  reach  things  un- 
seen. 

In  Christian  worship  the  essence,  the  value,  the 
vitality,  is  faith,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  spiritu- 
ality. "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  (John  iv.  24.) 
"  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  to  God."  (Heb. 
xi.  6.)  "  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you" 
(Matt.  ix.  29.)  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart, 
thou  mayest "  (be  baptized.)  (Acts  viii.  37.)  "  We  have 
boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  Him." 
"  Ye  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ." 
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Thus  the  constant  effort  of  the  inspired  writers  is 
to  inculcate  this  great  truth,  so  contrary  and  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  natural  heart, — that  the  worship  and 
service  which,  and  which  only,  can  be  acceptable  unto 
God,  is  the  service  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  lips  ;  the 
prostration  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  not  the  bowings  and 
crossings,  the  "  bodily  exercises,"  with  which  all 
false  religions  are  replete.  And  in  this  line  of 
teaching  the  church  of  England  has  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. Rome,  however,  and  those  among  us  who 
think  Rome  nearer  the  truth  than  Luther  or  Zuing- 
lius,1  take  the  opposite  course,  and  unreservedly  de- 
clare, that  both  in  baptism  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
spiritual  benefits  may  be  conveyed,  and  "  a  great 
miracle"  wrought,  "  independently  of  faith  ;"  or,  in 
other  words,  without  the  existence  of  a  spark  of 
faith  in  the  hearts  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  service ! 

This  is  what  Dr.  Pusey  calls  inculcating  "  higher 
views,"  and  a  "  higher  doctrine/'  as  to  the  sacra- 
ments. But  this  higher  doctrine  consists  in  turning 
the  sacrament  into  a  charm;  an  external  application; 
something  which,  if  duly  performed,  has  a  certain  su- 
pernatural effect.  This  is  exactly  what  the  worldly 
man  would  wish  the  sacraments  to  be.  It  was  this 
superstitious  feeling,  that  led  Constantine  to  defer  his 
baptism  until  near  his  death,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  rite,  and  not  his  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
would  wash  away  his  sins.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
delusion,  that  makes  many  a  poor  dying  creature  at 
the  present  day  rely  upon  some  supernatural  virtue 
in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  and  wish  to  die 

i  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  144. 
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almost  with  the  elements  upon  his  lips;  resting  on 
the  emblems,  and  not  even  endeavouring  to  ascend  in 
faith  to  him  whose  death  he  has  professed  to  comme- 
morate. And  this  is  the  superstition  which  Dr.  Pusey 
lends  his  aid  to  perpetuate  ;  for,  contrary  to  all  the 
standards  of  the  church,  he  avers,  that  there  is  a 
real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
consecrated  elements,  and  that  "  it  is  there  indepen- 
dently of  our  faith." 

As  opposed  as  possible  to  this  view  is  the  language 
of  the  church.  According  to  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Froude,  the  performance  of  the  rite  involves  "  a 
great  miracle,"  l  even  though  there  should  not  be  a 
single  believing  communicant.  This  theory  obviously 
magnifies  the  mere  rite,  and  him  who  performs  it, 
and  makes  the  faith  of  the  communicant  a  secondary 
circumstance.  The  church,  however,  entirely  re- 
verses this  view.  She  makes  faith  everything;  and 
the  performance  of  the  rite  not  even  indispensable. 
In  her  Order  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  she  di- 
rects, that  "  if  a  man,  by  reason  of  any  just  impe- 
diment, do  not  receive  the  sacrament  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood ;  the  curate  shall  instruct  him,  that 
if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  stedfastly 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  suffered  death  upon  the 
cross  for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  for  his  redemption  ; 
earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he  hath  thereby, 
and  giving  him  hearty  thanks  therefore ;  he  doth  eat 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  profitably  to 
his  soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  sacra- 
ment with  his  mouth." 

Dr.  Pusey  quotes  a  view  of  what  he  calls  the 

1  Froude's  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
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Zuingli-Calvinist  theory,  from  one  who  says,  that 
"  the  faith  of  the  believer  is  not  only  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in 
the  supper,  but  is  also  the  true  consecrating  principle, 
— that  which  brings  Christ  down  to  the  heart  of  each 
individual."  And  while  so  quoting  from  this  writer, 
he  describes  him  as  "  one  of  a  very  different  school" 
from  his  own.  This  is  doubtless  true,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  description  so  quoted  exactly  agrees 
with  the  words  just  cited  from  the  Prayer  Book. 
Our  church's  Order  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick 
clearly  describes  "  the  faith  of  the  believer  as  the 
true  consecrating  principle," — as,  in  fact,  the  es- 
sence of  the  whole  celebration.  But  the  church's 
view,  and  that  of  Dr.  Pusey,  are  indeed,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  very  different." 

Connected  with  this  doctrine  of  "  a  real  presence, 
independently  of  our  faith" — and  being,  in  fact,  a  na- 
tural corollary  of  that  hypothesis, — is  the  notion  of  a 
Sacrifice,  offered  upon  an  Altar.  And  so  distinctly 
and  emphatically  was  this  notion  disclaimed  and 
warred  against,  by  the  founders  of  our  Reformed 
Church,  that  it  is  indeed  marvellous  to  see  men  who 
vaunt  themselves  of  their  elevated  churchmanship, 
contending  so  vehemently  as  some  have  recently  done, 
to  set  up  again  this  overthrown  pillar  of  Popery. 

The  81st  No.  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  is  a  vo- 
lume of  424  pages.  It  begins  by  assuming,  that  the 
writers  and  readers  of  these  Tracts  are  entitled  to 
be  ranked  among  "  the  more  faithful  of  the  sons  of 
the  church," — and  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  their 
right  to  this  title,  by  arguing  strenuously  against 
the  main  principles,  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  the  church  has  adopted  and  asserted !     The 
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prolixity  of  this  dissertation  and  its  appended  proofs, 
furnishes  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  task  which 
the  writer  had  set  himself  proved  far  from  being  an 
easy  one. 

The  main  object  of  the  volume  in  question  (mis- 
called a  tract)  is,  to  establish  the  position,  (however 
desperate  the  attempt  may  appear)  that  the  church 
of  England  holds  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  "  an  ob- 
lation or  sacrifice  is  made  unto  God ;  "  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  this  idea,  the  Lord's  Table  may  be 
properly  and  even  preferably  called  an  "  altar." 

In  defence  of  the  church  of  England  we  must  deny 
both  these  positions. 

But  it  will  be  especially  necessary  in  the  present 
instance,  to  attend  to  the  sanse  or  definition  of  the  term 
upon  which  the  question  depends  ; — for  seldom  is  a 
word  used  in  a  religious  controversy  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent senses,  as  is  the  term  "sacrifice"  in  this.  A 
variety  of  different  definitions  might  be  easily  ad- 
duced. The  highest  of  these  would  be  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  our  xxxist  Article  declares  to 
be  "  a  dangerous  deceit;"  and  which  even  the  Tract- 
writer  surrenders  to  utter  reprobation.  The  lowest 
or  most  general  would  be  that  of  our  own  church, 
when,  in  the  thanksgiving  after  the  communion,  she 
teaches  her  children  to  say,  "  We  offer  and  present 
unto  thee,  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a 
reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  thee ;  " — 
and  when  in  her  Homily  she  quotes  from  St.  Paul 
the  words,  "  Let  us  offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
by  Christ,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips  which  confess 
his  name/'1     Another,  and  a  more  definite  sense,  is 

'  Homily  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  Part  ii. 
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that  adopted  in  Exodus  xii.  27.  "  It  is  tile  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord's  Passover."  The  Tract-writers  are 
very  ready  to  refer  to  this  instance,  as  shewing,  that 
as  (which  no  one  will  deny)  the  Lord's  Supper  fol- 
lowed and  superseded  the  Passover, — so,  if  the  one 
was  a  sacrifice,  the  other  must  be  so  also.  We  might 
perhaps  concede  this  point;  but  would  the  Tract- 
writers  like  to  carry  this  parallel  fairly  through  ? 
We  apprehend  not;  for  the  Passover,  sacrifice  though 
in  one  sense  it  was,  was  a  sacrifice  without  an  altar ; 
without  a  priest ;  and  of  which  our  Lord  himself 
partook  in  a  reclining  posture  (John  xiii.  25.)  They 
will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  such  a  "  sacrifice"  as 
this.  Of  what  avail,  then,  is  the  instance  of  the 
Passover  to  their  argument? 

Neither  of  these  senses,  then,  will  satisfy  the  writers 
in  question.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  early  church," 
they  tell  us,  "  was  this ; — that  in  the  Eucharist,  an 
oblation  or  sacrifice,  was  made  by  the  Church  to  God, 
under  the  form  of  his  creatures  of  bread  and  wine." 
"  This  commemorative  oblation  or  sacrifice  they 
doubted  not  to  be  acceptable  to  God  who  had  ap- 
pointed it ;  (?)  and  so  to  be  also  a  means  of  bringing 
down  God's  favour  upon  the  whole  church."  "  It  was, 
they  doubted  not,  regarded  graciously  by  God,  for 
the  remission  of  sins'7  "The  Eucharist,  then,  accord- 
ing to  them,  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  "  commemora- 
tive sacrifice,"  and  a"  Communion"  or  Communica- 
tion ;  the  former  obtaining  remission  of  sins  for  the 
Church ;  the  Communion  "  the  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  the  soul,"  although,  inasmuch  as  it 
united  the  believer  with  Christ,  it  indirectly  conveyed 
remission  of  sins  too.  The  Communion  was  (to  use 
a  modern  phrase)  the  feast  upon  the  sacrifice  thus 
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offered.  *  They  first  offered  to  God  His  gifts,  in  com- 
memoration of  that  His  inestimable  gift,  and  placed 
them  upon  His  altar  here,  to  be  received  and  pre- 
sented on  the  Heavenly  Altar  by  Him,  our  High- 
Priest  ;  and  then,  trusted  to  receive  them  back,  con- 
veying to  them  the  life-giving  Body  and  Blood.  As 
being,  moreover,  appointed  by  their  Lord,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  continual  oblation  of  this  sacrifice 
(like  the  daily  sacrifice  appointed  in  the  elder 
Church)  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  Church,  indepen- 
dently and  over  and  above  the  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual communicants — that  the  sacrifices  in  each 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  were  mutually  of 
benefit  to  every  other  branch,  each  to  all  and  all  to 

each Lastly,  since  they  knew  not  of  our  chill 

separation  between  those  who,  being  dead  in  Christ, 
live  to  Christ  and  with  Christ,  and  those  who  are 
yet  in  the  flesh,  they  felt  assured,  that  this  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  Church  on  earth,  for  the  whole  Church, 
conveyed  to  that  portion  of  the  Church,  which  had 
passed  into  the  unseen  world,  such  benefits  of  Christ's 
Death  as  (their  conflicts  over,  and  they  in  rest)  were 
still  applicable  to  them."1 

Such,  according  to  the  writer  before  us,  was  "  the 
Apostolic  doctrine."  We  do  not  charge  him  with 
explicitly  declaring,  that  the  whole  of  this  essential 
Popery  is  held  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the 
drift  of  his  argument  is  to  shew,  that  nearly  every 
important  feature  is  contained,  either  expressly  or 
impliedly,  in  our  services.  He  cannot  help  admitting, 
that  our  Reformers  cast  out  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
nearly  the  whole    of  this  "  doctrine  of  the  early 

i  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  81.  p.  6,  ;. 
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church."  He  mourns  over  it:  their  doings,  he  says, 
"  make  a  man's  eyes  gush  out  with  water."  But  he  then 
proceeds  to  argue,  that  in  subsequent  revisions  and 
additions,  this  "apostolic  doctrine"  was  gradually 
re-introduced.  As  briefly  as  possible,  then,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  shew,  1.  That  the  system  advocated  by 
this  writer  is  unscriptural ;  and  we  may  add, — though 
that  be  a  very  minor  point, — that  it  is  not  supported 
by  the  practice  of  the  early  church  ;  2.  That  it  was 
wholly  contemned  and  rejected  by  the  divines  of  the 
Reformation;  and  3.  That  even  the  later  revisions 
in  no  sense  countenanced  or  re-introduced  it. 

1.  This  whole  theory  is  entirely  opposed  to  Holy 
Scripture.  We  find  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  in  Mark  xiv.,  and  in  Luke 
xxi.  Not  one  word  of  a  sacrifice  or  an  altar  do  we 
find  in  either.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transaction 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  table,  after  the  Pass- 
over, and,  as  we  have  already  said,  when  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  were  in  the  usual  posture  of  the 
supper-table.  We  pass  on  to  St.  Paul's  account  of 
the  institution,  which,  he  informs  us,  he  had  "  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord ;"  and  again  we  find  no  allusion 
whatever  to  an  altar  or  a  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary, 
we  gather  from  the  rebuke  which  he  administers  to 
the  Corinthians,  that  irregularities  and  indecencies 
had  arisen,  which  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sacrament  had  been  a  supper, 
and  so  nearly  resembling  an  ordinary  meal  as  to  give 
room  for  the  irreverence  of  which  he  complains,  to 
creep  in. 

But  we  have  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  point;  for 
all  that  we  would  urge  is  at  once  conceded  by  the 
Tract-writer  himself,  who  plainly  confesses  of  his 
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doctrine,  that  "  there  is  no  explicit  authority  for  it  in 
Holy  Scripture/' 1 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  observe,— not  as  decisive  of 
the  question,  which,  by  the  authority  of  God's  word  is 
already  decided  ;  but  as  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  early  Christian  church  knew  no  other  sacrifice 
than  that  which  Cranmer,  and  Hooper,  and  Zuin- 
glius,  and  Calvin  would  all  have  readily  admitted. 

We  come  not  down  to  the  days  of  Ambrose  and 
Hilary,  as  exhibiting  the  early  church,  any  more 
than  we  would  take  modern  Geneva  as  exhibiting  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Calvin.  We  turn  to  those  fathers 
who  wrote  before  the  corruptions  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  And  we  find  Justin  Martyr  saying, 
"  I  affirm  that  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  saints 
are  the  only  perfect  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God."2 
Clemens  Alexandrinus ; — that  "the  sacrifice  of  the 
church  is  the  word  ascending  as  incense  from  holy 
souls,  their  sacrifice  and  their  whole  minds  being 
open  to  God."3  And  Tertullian,  on  Malac.  i.  11, 
"  Spiritual  sacrifices  are  meant,  and  a  contrite  heart 
is  shewn  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God."  4 

2.  But  our  main  object,  as  we  are  endeavouring  to 
defend  the  church  of  England,  must  be,  to  clear  her 
of  the  imputation  cast  upon  her  by  the  writer  in 
question  ;  and  to  shew  that  the  entire  and  utter  pur- 
gation of  her  services  from  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
mass,  was  not,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  a  mere 
"  withdrawing  (the  doctrine)  from  sight,  lest  it  be 
misapplied  or  profaned,"  but  an  extirpation,  a  cast- 
ing out,  as  an  abomination  ;  a  hearty  and  entire  rid- 

l  Tracts,  No.  81,  p.  28. 

2  Dialogue  with  Trypho.    Paris,  1515,  p,  345. 

3  Stromata,  book  vii.  p.  717.     Paris,  1641. 

*  Advers.  Judccas,  c.  v.  p-  188.    Paris,  1675. 
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dance  of  a  "  a  blasphemous  fable  and  a  dangerous 
deceit." 

Some  two  or  three  expressions  of  the  church,  in 
her  public  documents,  this  writer  quotes,  and  endea- 
vours to  explain  away ;  but  he  gives  a  most  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  real  history  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at  the  Communion 
Service.  Here  the  writer  before  us  is  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, or  rather  he  recounts  it  as  an  "  unhappy 
change,"  that  in  the  last  revision  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  there  was  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose 
expunged, — the  act  of  oblation,  or  the  priest's  placing 
the  elements  on  the  "  altar ; "  the  word  "  altar," 
throughout  the  service,  carefully  replaced  by  "  ta- 
ble,"—and  the  form  of  dedication  or  offering  up  of  the 
elements  to  God. 

Concurrently  with  this  revision,  there  came  out 
what  the  writer  of  the  Tract  calls  "  an  ill-omened 
letter,"  signed  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  others  of  the  council,  commanding  every 
where  the  altars  to  be  taken  down,  and  tables  to  be 
placed  in  their  stead.  And  this  was  immediately 
followed  by  injunctions  from  bishop  Ridley  to  the 
clergy  of  the  see  of  London,  assigning  reasons  for  the 
removal  of  altars,  and  the  substitution  of  tables.  The 
bishop  says,  "  The  use  of  an  altar  is  to  sacrifice  upon ; 
the  use  of  a  table  is  to  serve  men  to  eat  upon.  Now 
when  we  come  to  the  Lord's  board,  what  do  we  come 
for?  to  sacrifice  Christ  again,  and  to  crucify  him 
again;  or  to  feed  upon  him  that  was  once  only  cru- 
cified and  offered  up  for  us  ?  If  we  come  to  feed  upon 
him,  spiritually  to  eat  his  body,  and  spiritually  to 
drink  his  blood; — which  is  the  true  use  of  the  Lord's 
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Supper, — then  no  man  can  deny  that  the  form  of  a 
table  is  more  meet  than  the  form  of  an  altar/'1 

But  we  pass  on  from  the  first  Reformers,  about 
whose  views  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt;  and 
proceed  to  their  followers,  who  re-edified  the  reformed 
church  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  We  first  hear  them 
speak  in  the  Articles  and  Homilies  then  newly  set 
forth. 

In  the  Articles,  which  rather  aim  to  declare  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  than  to  denounce  the  errors 
of  other  systems,  it  might  be  enough  to  observe,  that 
this  said  "  doctrine  of  the  early  church,"  touching  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  is  wholly  omitted.  This,  of 
itself,  seeing  that  beyond  all  doubt  it  was  held  by  the 
Romish  church  immediately  preceding,  furnishes 
abundant  proof  of  the  mind  of  our  Reformers  in  this 
matter.  A  few  words,  however,  indicative  of  errors 
denounced,  may  be  observed ;  and  these  few  words 
afford  the  strongest  confirmation  of  what  might  be 
gathered  from  their  affirmative  statements. 

In  Article  XXVIII.,  after  explaining  the  true  cha- 
racter and  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  few  words 
are  added,  to  this  effect: — 

"  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not,  by 
Christ's  ordinance,  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up, 
or  worshipped." 

Now  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  two  points 
mainly  insisted  upon  by  the  ultra-churchmen  are, — 
that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments, irrespective  of  the  faith  of  the  communi- 
cants,—and  that  those  elements  are  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  or  oblation.  The  church,  then, in  denouncing 

l  Foxe,  vol.  vi.  p.  S. 
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the  practice  of  lifting  up  the  elements,  evidently  pro- 
tests against  both  these  points. 

But  in  the  XXXIst  Article  this  is  still  more  ex- 
plicitly done.     It  is  declared  that, 

"  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect 
redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual; 
and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that 
alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  the 
which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  priest  did  offer 
Christ  for  the  quick  and  dead  to  have  remission  of 
pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits.'* 

This  is  the  strongest  condemnatory  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  Articles.  And  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  not  levelled,  as  the  ultra-churchmen 
would  represent  it,  against  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Romish  doctrine,  but  against  the  doctrine 
itself.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  extortions  practised 
in  the  sale  of  masses,  or  the  other  enormities  result- 
ing from  the  theory  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  pre- 
sented to  God  by  the  priest.  It  is  the  false  doctrine 
out  of  which  these  consequences  flowed,  that  the 
article  so  indignantly  condemns.  It  is  the  supposi- 
tion, that  some  other  "  sacrifice "  than  that  offered 
up  on  the  cross  is  still  needed ;  and  that  such  a 
sacrifice  is  provided  in  the  Lord's  supper.  This, 
which  is  the  very  central  point  of  what  the  81st  Tract 
calls  "the  doctrine  of  the  early  church,"  is  explicitly 
denounced,  and  that  in  language  of  unusual  vehe- 
mence and  indignation. 

But  the  Homilies,  which  expound  at  more  length 
the  doctrines  which  are  briefly  enumerated  in  the 
Articles,  and  which  Homilies  every  clergyman,  in 
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subscribing  the  Articles,  declares  to  contain  "  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine ; "  these  full  and  explicit 
statements  of  the  church's  views  are  especially  care- 
ful to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point.  In 
the  Homily  on  the  Sacrament,  the  Christian  is  thus 
taught : — 

"  But,  before  all  other  things,  this  we  must  be  sure 
of  especially,  that  this  supper  be  in  such  wise  done 
and  ministered,  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  did,  and 
commanded  to  be  done ;  as  his  holy  apostles  used  it ; 
and  the  good  fathers  in  the  primitive  church  fre- 
quented it.  For  (as  that  worthy  man  St.  Ambrose 
saith)  he  is  unworthy  of  the  Lord,  that  otherwise 
doth  celebrate  that  mystery,  than  it  was  delivered 
by  him.  Neither  can  he  be  devout,  that  otherwise 
doth  presume  than  it  was  given  by  the  author.  We 
must  then  take  heed,  lest  of  the  memory  it  be  made 
a  sacrifice ;  lest  of  a  communion  it  be  made  a  private 
eating ;  lest  of  two  parts  we  have  but  one  ;  lest  ap- 
plying it  for  the  dead,  we  lose  the  fruit  that  be 
alive.  Let  us  rather  in  these  matters  follow  the 
advice  of  Cyprian  in  the  like  cases;  that  is,  cleave 
fast  to  the  first  beginning;  hold  fast  the  Lord's  tradi- 
tion ;  do  that  in  the  Lord's  commemoration  which  he 
himself  did,  he  himself  commanded,  and  his  apostles 
confirmed." 

Again : — "  This  is  to  stick  fast  to  Christ's  promise 
made  in  his  institution,  to  make  Christ  thine  own, 
and  to  apply  his  merits  unto  thyself.  Herein  thou 
needest  no  other  man's  help,  no  other  sacrifice  or 
oblation,  no  sacrificing  priest,  no  mass,  no  means  esta- 
blished by  man's  invention." 

Once  more,  in  the  Sermon  on  Whitsunday,  the 
Papists  are  denounced,  for  that  "  neither  do  they 
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order  the  sacraments,  or  else  the  ecclesiastical  keys, 
in  such  sort  as  He  did  first  institute  and  ordain  them  : 
but  have  so  intermingled  their  own  traditions  and 
inventions,  by  chopping  and  changing,  by  adding 
and  plucking  away,  that  now  they  may  seem  to  be 
converted  into  a  new  guise.  Christ  commended  to 
his  church  a  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood  :  they 
have  changed  it  into  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead.'' 

After  this,  surely  not  another  word  need  be  said 
touching  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Reformed 
church  of  England.  One  other  public  act,  however, 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  Strype  narrates,  that  in 
settling  externals,  as  well  as  doctrinal  points,  at  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  question  of 
"  tables  "  or  "  altars"  required  to  be  decided.  And 
bishops  Cox,  Sandys,  and  Grindal,  and  probably 
archbishop  Parker,  drew  up  and  published,  authori- 
tatively, "  Reasons  why  it  was  not  convenient,  that 
the  Communion  should  be  administered  at  an 
Altar."  And  among  these  "  reasons,"  we  find  the 
following: — 

"  1.  The  form  of  a  table  is  most  agreeable  to 
Christ's  example,  who  instituted  the  sacrament  of 
his  body  and  blood  at  a  table,  and  not  at  an 
altar."        *        *        * 

"  3.  The  Holy  Ghost  in  the  New  Testament,  speak- 
ing of  the  Lord's  supper,  doth  make  mention  of  a 
table  (1  Cor.  x.),  but  in  no  place  nameth  it  an  altar." 

"  4.  The  old  writers  do  use  also  the  name  of  a 
table  :  (as  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  &c.)  And  although 
the  same  writers  do  sometimes  term  it  an  altar,  yet 
are  they  to  be  expounded  to  speak  abusive  et  im- 
proprie. 

Y 
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"  5.  Furthermore,  an  altar  hath  relation  to  a  sacri- 
fice, for  they  be  correlative.  So  that,  of  necessity, 
if  we  allow  an  altar,  we  must  grant  a  sacrifice" 

And  accordingly,  as  the  idea  of  admitting  a  sacri- 
fice was  altogether  abhorrent  to  their  minds,  orders 
were  given  for  the  immediate  taking  down  of  all  the 
altars.1 

The  church  of  England,  then,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  alike  under  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Parker,  and  Jewell,  declared  her  determina- 
tion on  this  point  with  the  greatest  possible  distinct- 
ness. And  the  only  remaining  question  we  have  to 
discuss,  is 

3.  Whether,  in  any  subsequent  revision  of  the 
Communion  Service,  the  recognition  of  a  sacrifice  was 
intentionally  or  really  reinstated  ? 

The  greatest  anxiety  is  shewn  by  the  writer  in 
question  to  establish  this  point;  but  never  did  we 
behold  such  a  clinging  to  straws  as  his  statement 
exhibits!  The  "return  to  the  ancient  doctrine"  of 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  is  seen,  he  argues,  in  three 
alterations  in  the  service  : — 1.  At  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession,  the  prefatory  words  on  the  delivery  of  the 
bread  and  wine  were  restored  ;  "  The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,"  &c. 
2.  In  the  last  revision,  in  A.D.  1661,  a  rubric  was  re- 
stored, enjoining  that  "  when  there  is  a  communion, 
the  priest  shall  then  place  upon  the  table  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  convenient."  3. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant,  there  was  added,  after  the  sentence,  "  re- 
ceive these  our  alms,"  the  words,  "  and  oblations/' 

1  Strypc.  Annals,  vol.  i.  c.  12. 
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Each  of  these  three  almost  imperceptible  variations 
seems  to  the  lynx-eyed  Tract-writer  to  convey  the 
impression  of  a  purpose  to  return,  and  even  of  an 
actual  returning,  to  the  old  Romish  doctrine  of  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice !  So  weighty  a  conclusion, 
from  such  trivial  and  insignificant  premises,  we  have 
never  before  seen  achieved.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  each  of  these  instances. 

In  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  the  words, 
found  in  old  liturgies,  on  the  delivery  of  the  bread 
and  cup,  were  adopted.  "  The  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life."  But  these  ex- 
pressions, standing  alone,  and  at  a  time  when  all 
approach  to  an  admission  of  the  Real  Presence  was 
carefully  avoided,  were  soon  felt  to  be  ambiguous, 
and  affording  entrance  to  error.  In  the  second  Liturgy 
of  that  reign,  therefore,  they  were  removed,  and  in 
their  place  was  substituted,  "  Take  and  eat  this,  in 
remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee  ;  and  feed  on 
him  in  thine  heart,  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving." 

But  now  of  the  change,  of  which  so  much  is  at- 
tempted to  be  made.  On  resettling  the  church  of 
England,  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  these 
points  as  well  as  others,  came  under  review;  and 
it  was  easily  perceived  that  the  address  to  the  com- 
municant, as  it  stood,  commencing  baldly  and  ab- 
ruptly, "  Take  and  eat  this," — wanted  something  of 
dignity  and  solemnity.  The  happy  medium  between 
too  high  and  too  low  a  tone  was  gained,  not  by  going 
back  to  the  first  book  of  Edward ;  but  by  combining  both. 
Now,  therefore,  the  communicant  was  addressed,  as 
in  our  present  Communion  Service  : — "  The  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was   given  for  thee, 

Y  2 
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preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life: 
Take  and  eat  this,  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died 
for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with 
thanksgiving." 

In  this  way  all  the  solemnity  of  the  old  form,  and 
all  the  directing  of  the  mind  upwards,  to  Christ,  was 
gained;  without  in  the  least  countenancing  the  Ro- 
mish doctrine  of  "the  Real  Presence."  For,  "  Take 
and  eat  this"  was  still  retained.  And  what  was 
"  this?"  The  rubric  immediately  preceding  answered 
this  question  ;  by  directing  the  minister,  "  When  he 
delivereth  the  bread  to  any  one,"  so  to  say.  And  the 
explanatory  declaration  at  the  end  of  the  service 
distinctly  warned  the  worshipper,  that  "  the  Sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine  remained  still  in  their  very 
natural  substances,"  and  that  no  "  corporal  presence 
of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood"  was  to  be  imagined. 
What,  then,  do  the  advocates  of  the  "  Real  Pre- 
sence" gain  by  this  alteration  ?  Let  the  whole  ad- 
dress to  the  communicant  be  read  carefully  and 
dispassionately  over,  and  every  word  well  consi- 
dered; and  we  feel  well  convinced  that  not  the 
most  vehement  Protestant,  be  he  dissenter  or  church- 
man, will  hesitate  a  single  instant  to  accept  them 
in  their  fullest  and  largest  meaning. 

But  the  next  point  gained,  according  to  the  tract- 
writer,  was  in  the  last  revision,  in  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  by  the  insertion  of  a  rubric,  enjoining 
that,  "  when  there  is  a  communion,  the  priest  shall 
then  place  upon  the  table  so  much  bread  and  wine 
as  he  shall  think  convenient."  "  Thus,"  says  the 
writer,  "  the  ancient  act  of  the  irpoccpopa,  or  oblation, 
was  formerly  (qu,  formally)  directed  to  be  made."  l 

l  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  81,  p.  37. 
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The  writer  must  certainly  entertain  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  these  revisers  of  the  Liturgy,  when  he 
supposes  that  they  intentionally  insinuated  a  great 
doctrine  unto  the  Prayer-book,  by  stealth,  without 
one  word  of  open  or  candid  declaration!  But  what 
is  most  to  be  remarked  in  the  matter,  is  this  : — 
That,  if  these  revisers  of  the  service  seriously  in- 
tended to  re-introduce  "the  ancient  act  of  oblation," 
they  have,  for  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
most  grievously  failed  of  their  object! 

The  tract-writer  says  that  this  rubric  was  intended 
to  restore  "  the  ancient  act  of  oblation/'  The  priest 
was,  from  that  time  forward,  to  place  the  elements 
on  the  table  himself;  thus  making  an  oblation  or 
offering  to  God. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  notorious  than  the  fact, 
that  through  all  the  five  generations  which  have  past 
away  since  this  rubric  was  introduced,  with  their 
60,000  or  80,000  ministers  of  the  church, — none  of 
these  ministers,  or  so  few  as  to  be  next  to  none,  have 
ever,  till  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  made  their  appear- 
ance,— so  much  as  thought  of  "  making  this  offering 
or  oblation."  Universally,  the  practice  has  been,  for 
the  elements  to  be  placed  on  the  table  by  the  servants 
of  the  church.  So  that  this  doctrine  of  the  oblation 
is  at  least  a  discovery ;  and  if  it  has  lain  hidden  in 
our  service  so  long,  its  existence  has  at  least  been 
unsuspected. 

But,  further,  in  the  prayer  itself  the  words  "and 
oblations"  was  introduced;  and  this  is  thought  to 
clench  the  whole  argument.  Another  of  the  Tracts 
(No.  86)  tells  us,  that  "  by  this  insertion  we  have 
that  which  prophets  and  kings  desired  to  see  ;  what 
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king   Charles  the   First  and   bishop   Andrews  had 
not!"1 

One  is  perplexed  by  such  statements  as  these, — 
whether  to  suppose  that  the  writers  really  do  not 
believe  what  they  are  saying,— or  that  they  have  not 
read  the  service  on  which  they  are  commenting. 
True  it  is,  that  the  words  are  there, — "  to  accept  our 
alms  and  oblations"  But  then  in  the  margin  of  every 
Prayer-book  we  read  the  direction  "  If  there  shall  be 
no  alms  and  oblations,  then  these  words  shall  be  left 
unsaid/'  This  most  explicitly  distinguishes  the  ob- 
lations from  the  sacramental  elements;  for  the  priest 
had  just  before  been  directed  "to  place  upon  the 
table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  con- 
venient/' There  could  not,  therefore,  be  "  no  obla- 
tions," in  that  sense  :  consequently  the  "  oblations  " 
meant  were  of  the  same  kind  as  the  "alms."  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  rubric  just  preceding,  which 
directs,  that  "  the  churchwardens,  &c,  shall  re- 
ceive the  alms  for  the  poor,  and  other  devotions  of 
the  people,  in  a  decent  basin,"  &c. 

So  much  for  this  preposterous  hypothesis  ;  by  which 
the  last  revisers  of  the  Liturgy  are  alleged  to  have 
foisted  into  our  service  the  doctrine  of  "  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,"  without  the  least  avowal  of  their 
intentions;  and,  still  more  wonderful,  without  mak- 
ing any  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  at  all  aware  of 
the  change.  But  there  is  one  more  absurdity  in 
the  supposition  :  If  these  semi-popish  divines  had 
really  intended  to  introduce  "  the  oblation,"  must 
we  not  take  for  granted  that  they  would  have  intro- 
duced it  in  the  right  place?     But,  upon  the  present 

i  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  86,  p.  26. 
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hypothesis,  it  is  inserted  in  the  most  unfit  part  of  the 
service!  Who  would  offer  an  oblation  unblessed, 
unconsecrated?  In  all  the  old  liturgies,  which  the 
tract-writers  so  highly  venerate,  the  elements  are 
first  consecrated,  and  then  offered  up.  Instead  of 
which,  according  to  this  newly-discovered  beauty  in 
our  service,  the  priest  begins  by  placing  mere  bread 
and  wine  on  the  table,  without  a  word  of  prayer,  and 
this  bare  act  of  placing  the  elements  there,  is  called 
"the  ancient  act  of  the  oblation,"  and  rejoiced  over 
as  a  thing  "  which  kings  and  prophets,  like  Charles 
the  First  and  bishop  Andrews,  desired  to  see,  but 
saw  not."  Why,  the  "  ancient  worshippers"  would 
have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  such  an  "  oblation." 
They  consecrated  the  elements ;  changed  them  into 
"  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  and  then  offered  up 
to  God  "a  pure  Host,  a  holy  Host,  an  immaculate 
Host."1  We,  according  to  the  tract-writers,  are  to 
set  mere  bread  and  wine  on  the  table,  unblessed,  un- 
consecrated, and  to  call  that  "an  oblation!" 

But  enough  of  these  shadows  !  We  have  only  to 
mention,  in  addition,  two  more  snatchings  at  straws, 
which  are,  if  possible,  even  more  weak  and  unworthy 
than  the  above !  The  writer  of  the  81st  Tract  en- 
deavours to  found  an  argument  upon  the  expressions 
used  in  the  Church  Catechism.  But  his  reasonings 
entirely  depend  on  a  partial  quotation  of  that  docu- 
ment. When  the  whole  passage  relating  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  read,  his  hypothesis,  built  entirely  on  a 
garbled  view,  at  once  vanishes  away. 

Lastly,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  the 
term  "  altar  "  in  the  Coronation  Service.     But  what  is 

1  The  Roman  Form—Froude,  vol.  ii.  p.  39". 
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the  Coronation  Service?  When  did  the  church  frame 
it,  or  adopt  it,  or  in  any  way  recognize  it?  It  is  the 
mere  product  of  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  and 
has  been  altered,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  whim  of 
some  individual  prelate  or  prime  minister  might  dic- 
tate. The  term  "altar"  was  probably  thrust  into  it 
in  the  times  of  Charles  II.,  or  James  II.,  when  Po- 
pery made  its  last  grand  effort  to  re-enter.  But  if  that 
service  had  countenanced  transubstantiation  itself, 
what  churchman,  beyond  the  two  or  three  persons 
concerned  in  the  service,  would  be  in  the  least  degree 
implicated  in  that  error?  The  authoritative  declar- 
ations of  the  church  must  be  looked  for,  not  in  an 
occasional  service,  the  act  of  two  or  three  individuals, 
but  in  her  various  doctrinal  statements,  rubrics,  &c. 
and  in  her  canons.  And  the  language  of  these  latter 
runs  thus  : 

"  82.  A  decent  Communion-table  in  every  Church. — 
Whereas  we  have  no  doubt,  but  that  in  all  Churches 
within  the  realm  of  England,  convenient  and  decent 
Tables  are  provided  and  placed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  Communion,  we  appoint,  that  the  same 
tables  shall  from  time  to  time  be  kept  and  repaired 
in  sufficient  and  seemly  manner,  and  covered,  in  time 
of  Divine  Service,  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other  de- 
cent stuff,  thought  meet  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place, 
if  any  question  be  made  of  it,  and  with  a  fair  linen 
cloth  at  the  time  of  the  Ministration,  as  becometh 
that  Table,  and  so  stand,  saving  when  the  said  holy 
Communion  is  to  be  administered  :  at  which  time 
the  same  shall  be  placed  in  so  good  sort  within  the 
Church  or  Chancel,  as  thereby  the  Minister  may  be 
more  conveniently  heard  of  the  Communicants  in  his 
Prayer  and  Ministration,  and  the  Communicants  also 
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more  conveniently,  and  in  more  number,  may  com- 
municate with  the  said  minister,"  &c. 

We  rather  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the 
writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  to  discover  either 
an  Altar  or  a  Sacrifice  in  this  canon. 

Nay,  even  their  especial  object  of  admiration, 
archbishop  Laud  himself,  will  not  fully  come  up  to 
their  views  in  this  matter.  In  that  prelate's  canons 
of  a.d.  1640,  (now  no  longer  in  force)  the  question  is 
thus  handled  : — 

"  The  standing  of  the  Communion  Table  sideway 
under  the  East  window  of  every  Church  or  Chapel  is 
in  its  own  nature  indifferent;  neither  commanded 
nor  condemned  by  the  word  of  God,  either  expressly 
or  by  immediate  deduction ; — and  that  therefore  no 
religion  is  to  be  placed  therein,  or  scruple  made 
thereon." 

The  Tables  are  then  ordered  to  stand  where,  in 
Popish  times,  the  altars  had  stood,  and  the  canon 
proceeds: — 

"  And  we  declare  that  this  situation  of  the  Holy 
Table  doth  not  imply  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  esteemed, 
a  true  and  proper  altar,  whereon  Christ  is  again  really 
sacrificed ;  but  it  is  and  may  be  called  an  altar  by  us, 
in  that  sense  in  which  the  primitive  church  called  it 
an  altar,  and  no  other." 

The  truth  is,  that  archbishop  Laud,  though  his 
semi-popish  leanings  were  strong  enough  to  ruin, 
for  a  while,  the  church,  was  yet  not  half  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  his  return  to  Rome,  as  are  the  writers  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 

The  Church  of  England,  then,  has,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Sacraments,  faithfully  followed  the  council  of 
Cyprian,  as  quoted  in  her  homily, — "  to  cleave  fast 
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to  the  first  beginning  ;  to  hold  fast  the  Lord's  tradi- 
tion ;  to  do  that  which  He  himself  did,  which  He  him- 
self commanded,  and  His  apostles  confirmed."  She 
perseveres  in  a  simple  and  scriptural  use  of  them ; 
and  above  all,  she  stedfastly  maintains  that  funda- 
mental principle,  without  which  all  is  confusion, — 
that  "  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same,  they 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation."  (Art.  xxv.) 

The  contrary  doctrine,  now,  to  our  great  peril,  re- 
introduced among  us,  is  the  favourite  enchantment 
of  the  apostate  church.  Bishop  Jewell  observes, 
that— 

"  St.  Benet  caused  the  sacrament  to  be  laid  on  a 
dead  woman's  breast,  thinking  that  the  mere  outward 
ceremony  thereof,  without  faith,  or  inward  motion 
of  the  party,  might  be  sufficient  to  do  her  good." 
"  Others  thought,  that  the  outward  work  of  Baptism, 
only  because  it  was  done,  without  any  further  motion 
of  the  mind,  was  sufficient  to  remit  their  sins.  This 
old  error  our  adversaries  (the  Papists)  have  taken 
up,  and  made  it  "  Catholic,"  teaching  the  people  to 
believe,  that  their  mass  itself,  ex  opere  operato,  only 
of  itself,  and  because  it  is  said,  is  available  for  the 
remission  of  their  sins."  x 

Exactly  the  same  series  of  soul-destroying  fictions 
do  we  now  see  revived  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times* 
Baptism  can  "  work  a  wonder  earth's  charmers  never 
knew,"  without  a  spark  of  faith  in  any  of  the  parties 
concerned.  The  bread  and  wine  is  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  not  to  the  believer  merely,  but  "  indepen- 
dently of  our  faith,"  and  as  well  when  there  are  no 
believing   communicants   as  when  there  are  many. 

1  Bishop  Jewell,  Reply  to  Ilurdiny,  p.  524. 
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The  imposition  of  a  bishop's  hand  confers  the  power 
to  work  these  "  great  miracles,"  '  even  upon  the  man 
who  obtains  that  imposition  by  the  most  dreadful 
falsehood,  declaring  himself  "  inwardly  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  when  he  hardly  believes  that  there 
is  any  Holy  Ghost!  The  ordination,  ex opere  operato, 
because  it  is  done,  confers  supernatural  powers; — the 
baptism,  because  it  is  done,  absolutely  regenerates  the 
infant ; — the  blessing,  because  it  is  pronounced,  changes 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ!  And  all  this  is  alleged  to  be  most  truly  and 
really  effected,  without  the  necessity  for  the  pre- 
sence of  faith,  in  any  one  of  the  parties  ! 

Such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  "  Such  as 
receive"  these  sacraments  and  rites,  she  tells  us, 
"  unworthily,  (i.  e.  without  true  and  lively  faith) 
purchase  to  themselves  damnation." 

'  Froude,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
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XI. 


ON    SCHISM  :    AND   LATITUDINARIANISM. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  something  like  a  natural 
rest,  a  period  in  the  argument.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  accordant  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  a  national  provision 
should  be  made,  wherever  Christians  have  any  rule 
or  influence  in  the  state,  for  the  maintenance  of  His 
worship,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  His 
fear.  Thus  arriving  at  the  conviction,  that  National 
Establishments  for  religious  purposes  are  lawful  and 
expedient,  we  next  inquired,  How  any  person,  seek- 
ing the  truth,  should  be  able  to  know,  whether  the 
Establishment  existing  in  his  own  country,  was  a 
church  of  Christ,  or  not.  And  we  answered,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  all  the  other  Reformed  churches  of  Christendom ; 
— "  By  the  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God  ;  and 
the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments."  Pro- 
ceeding, then,  to  apply  this  double  test,  we  found  the 
Church  of  England  fully  answering  this  description, 
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and  realizing  the  theory,  derived  from  scripture,  of  a 
sound  and  genuine  Church  of  Christ. 

But  now  arises  the  question,  which  proves  a  stum- 
bling-block to  many, — "  Why  is  it,  that,  if  you  have 
a  pure  church  of  Christ  established  among  you, 
there  have  sprung  up  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  all 
professing  to  derive  their  faith  from  the  same  un- 
erring and  unvarying  standard  ;  and  yet  all  con- 
temning both  the  national  church,  and  also  each 
other?"  And  thus  are  we  brought  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  subject  which  will  occupy  the 
present  Essay. 

The  topic  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter  has  latterly  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ; — the  object  of  many  of  those  who  have 
handled  it  being  evidently  not  so  much  to  explain  it, 
as  to  "  explain  it  away."  That  "  Dissent  is  not 
Schism"  has  been  the  general  theme  of  their  argu- 
ments ;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  establish  this  point, 
they  have  often  approximated  too  closely  to  the  dan- 
gerous conclusion, — that  all  the  division  and  strife,  the 
alienation  and  opposition,  which  at  present  distract 
and  disfigure  the  Christian  world,  is  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  a  proof  of  our  close  resemblance  to 
the  primitive  church  ! 

The  circulation  which  has  been  given  to  such  no- 
tions as  these,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  assertion, 
on  the  other,  of  such  doctrines  as  that  "  the  wrath  of 
God/' and  "  eternal  punishment"  threaten  all  who 
are  not  within  the  visible  pale  of  the  English  church ; 
these  two  extremes,  of  liberalism  and  papal  intoler- 
ance, both  now  unhesitatingly  advocated  among  us, 
seem  to  call  for  an  attempt  to  describe  the  true  nature 
of  Schism,  and  to  delineate,  by  scriptural  rules,  its 
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character  and  its  consequences.  To  this  task,  then, 
let  us  now  address  ourselves. 

1.  The  importance  and  the  obligation  of  Union 
are  set  forth  in  God's  word  in  the  strongest  terms ; 
and  the  correlative  evil  and  sinfulness  of  Division 
perpetually  insisted  on. 

In  the  last  prayer  of  our  Lord,  on  his  parting  with 
his  disciples,  immediately  before  his  last  sufferings, 
he  thus  shews  them  the  path  of  peace  and  of  duty, 
by  the  petitions  he  offers. 

"  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  he  ONE,  as  we 
are"  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word;  that  they 
all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which 
thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them  ;  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou 
hast  loved  me."  (John  xvii.  11,  20—23.) 

And,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  after  our 
Lord's  ascension,  we  find  the  fruits  of  his  influence  to 
be  exactly  correspondent  to  these  prayers.  "  The 
disciples  continued  with  ONE  accord  in  the  temple' 
"And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  ONE 
heart  and  one  soul."  (Acts  ii.  48.  iv.  32.)  Nor  did 
the  apostles,  in  their  instructions  to  the  churches 
founded  by  them,  omit  continually  to  inculcate  the 
same  principle.  "  So  we,  being  many,  are  one  body 
in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another."  (Rom. 
xii.  5.)  "  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body;  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  ONE  spirit." 
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(l  Cor.  xii.  13.)  "  Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(Gal.  iii.  28.)  "  There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  ;  ONE  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism."  (Ephes.  IV.  4,  5.)  "  Stand 
fast,  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together  for 
the  faith  of  the  gospel."  (Phil.  i.  27.)  "  Let  the  peace 
of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which  also  ye  are  called 
in  one  body,  and  be  ye  thankful."  (Col.  iii.  15.) 
"  Finally,  be  ye  all  of  ONE  MIND,  having  compassion  one 
of  another;  love  as  brethren/'  (1  Peter  iii.  8.)  What, 
indeed,  can  exceed  the  earnestness  of  St.  Paul's  en- 
treaty ?  "  If  there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ ;  if  any 
comfort  of  love ;  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit ;  if  any 
bowels  and  mercies ;  fulfil  ye  my  joy ;  that  ye  be  like- 
minded,  having  the  same  love ;  being  of  ONE  ACCORD, — 
o/one  mind."  (Phil.  ii.  1,2.) 

And,  in  proportion  to  their  const?nt  solicitude  for 
unity,  must  have  been  their  abhorrence  of  strifes, 
divisions,  and  whatever  led  thereunto.  And  of  this 
we  find  abundant  proofs  in  the  apostolic  writings. 
"  I  beseech  you,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  mark  them  that  cause 
divisions, — and  avoid  them."  (Rom.  xvi.  17.)  Again 
he  uses  the  same  entreaty,  with  increased  earnest- 
ness, "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that 
there  be  no  divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly 
joined  together,  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judg- 
ment." (1  Cor.  i.  10.)  "  Whereas  there  is  among  you 
envying,  and  strife,  and  divisions;  are  ye  not  carnal, 
and  walk  as  men?"  (1  Cor.  iii.  3.)  "  I  fear,  lest,  when 
I  come,  I  shall  not  find  you  such  as  I  would,  and  that  I 
shall  be  found  unto  you  such  as  ye  ivould  not ;  lest  there 
be  debates,  envyings,  wraths,  strifes,"  Sfc.  (2  Cor.  xii.  20.) 
"  It  hath  been  declared  unto  me,  brethren,  that  there  are 
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contentions  among  you"  "  Is  Christ  divided?  "  (1  Cor. 
i.  11,  13.)  "  I  hear  that  there  be  divisions  among  you, 
and  I  partly  believe  it."  "  Now  in  this  I  praise  you 
not."  (1  Cor.  xi.  17,  18.) 

Such  is  the  language,  in  all  the  epistles,  in  which 
the  inspired  writers  speak  of  even  the  first  beginnings 
of  division  in  the  church.  Of  such  a  maturity  of 
schism  as  that  which  presents  rival  baptisms  and 
rival  communions,  they  had  not  then  heard,  and  we 
know  not,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  them  any  dis- 
tinct foreknowledge  of  it.  At  least  it  is  clear,  that  so 
far  from  imagining,  or  approving  a  state  of  absolute, 
permanent,  declared  division  in  the  church,  they  were 
most  express  in  their  injunctions  for  the  repression 
of  everything,  that  could  lead  to  such  a  state  of 
things. 

But  we  may  be  allowed,  in  such  a  question  as  this, 
to  draw  a  confirmation  of  the  scriptural  rule  from  the 
undeniable  records  of  history  and  of  existing  facts." 

"  That  they  all  unay  be  one/'  was  the  prayer  of  our 
Lord  himself,  and  he  immediately  assigns  as  a  rea- 
son, "  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 
John  xvii.  21.)  And  who,  that  knows  any  thing  of 
the  state  of  civilized  society,  can  be  ignorant,  that  one 
of  the  most  common  reasons  assigned  for  all  shades 
and  degrees  of  unbelief,  is, — the  dissensions  and  con- 
tradictions prevailing  among  Christians. 

That  union  is  strength,  and  division  weakness,  is 
perhaps  the  most  universally-admitted  of  all  axioms. 
And  a  strange  exhibition  of  human  perverseness  and 
self-will  it  is,  by  which,  from  a  bias  in  favour  of  a  di- 
vided state  of  the  church,  and  a  wish  to  justify  the 
Babel-confusion  of  modern  sects, — some  persons  are 
actually  found  to  question  or  to  qualify  this  axiom; 
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and  that  in  a  matter  which  furnishes,  of  all  others,  the 
most  abundant  and  lamentable  proofs  of  its  entire 
truth.  The  want  of  unity  in  the  Christian  church, 
injures  it  most  extensively,  both  in  external  and  in 
internal  things.  This  is  sufficiently  visible,  even  if 
we  limit  our  view  to  our  own  ecclesiastical  history. 

Externally,  the  melancholy  effects  of  disunion 
abound  on  every  side.  Looking  back  to  the  great 
division  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
when  the  ruling  powers  propounded  terms  of  com- 
munion, perhaps  too  stringent,  and  when  a  similar 
intolerance  of  the  opinions  of  others  drove  a  large 
body  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  into  dissent : — how 
deplorable,  in  every  point  of  view,  was  that  first  great 
separation  !  Into  what  a  state  of  decrepitude  and 
decay  did  it  precipitate  the  church  !  For  more  than 
half  a  century  afterwards,  what  desolation  seemed 
to  fall  upon  both  parties !  The  seceding  party  un- 
questionably carried  out  with  them  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  spiritual  life  and  strength  of  the  church  : 
but  if  we  search  for  it  among  themselves,  forty  years 
afterward,  we  shall  find  but  very  inconsiderable  re- 
mains of  that  mass  of  living  piety,  which  must  have 
existed  among  them  on  their  first  secession. 

And,  to  come  to  the  present  day.  Not  many, 
surely,  even  among  Dissenters  themselves,  can  have 
imbibed  so  entirely  their  modern  theory,  as  to  con- 
sider it  a  desirable  thing,  that  the  millions  of  our 
destitute  poor,  now  wholly  excluded  from  all  means 
of  grace,  should  continue  in  that  state,  until  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions  and  "  voluntary  efforts/'  the  defi- 
cient number  of  places  of  worship  and  of  pastors 
can  be  supplied.  Few,  we  believe,  would  look  upon 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  great  blessing,  if,  by  an 
z 
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act  of  the  government,  Christianity  were  brought  at 
once  to  the  doors  and  hearths  of  these  now  desolate 
creatures.  But  then  comes  in  the  selfish  objection, — 
"  We  must  not  be  called  upon  to  support  or  provide 
for,  a  religious  establishment,  of  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  approve."  A  false  notion  of  what  is  called 
"  liberty  of  conscience"  is  brought  in  aid;  and  ail 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  are  protested 
against  ;  simply  because  the  religious  instruction 
which  the  legislature  would  provide,  would  differ,  in 
a  few  shades,  from  that  which  these  dissidents  would 
themselves  select. 

Now  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  we  have  here 
one  of  the  evils  of  a  state  of  disunion.  Were  there 
no  dissent,  this  objection  would  be  at  an  end.  But 
because  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  differ  as  to  the 
form  of  church-government ;  as  to  Liturgies,  and  a 
few  other  non-essential  things, — the  state  is  almost 
paralyzed  as  to  the  efforts  it  ought  to  be  making, 
to  remove  the  alarming  want  of  religious  instruction 
which  is  now  seen  to  exist,  in  many  parts  of  the  land. 

The  other  evil,  however, — the  internal  or  theolo- 
gical one, — that  denoted  in  our  Lord's  own  words,  is 
of  a  still  more  disastrous  character.  The  grand  ex- 
cuse of  all  the  unbelievers  in  Christendom,— and  their 
number,  when  all  shades  of  unbelief  are  included,  is 
immense, — their  chief  and  main  plea  is, — that  Chris- 
tians themselves  cannot  agree,  as  to  what  their  reli- 
gion really  is. 

Who  has  ever  had  any  converse  with  persons,  whose 
minds  had  imbibed  any  of  the  poison  of  Scepticism, 
without  finding  this  the  favourite  and  never-failing 
refuge  of  their  minds,  when  pressed  in  argument  on 
the  proofs  of  Christianity  ?     And  so  current  is  this 
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argument,  and  so  unanswerable  is  it  deemed,  that 
we  now  find  men  who  assume  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Christians,  boldly  protesting  in  the  legisla- 
ture against  the  public  recognition  and  furtherance 
of  any  creed,  and  exclaiming,  "You  tell  us  that  the 
state  ought  to  maintain  and  propagate  "  the  truth  :  " 
but  who  is  to  tell  us  what  "  the  truth  "  is  ?  Do  we 
not  see,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  now,  and  in  past  times, 
learned  and  pious  men  at  bitter  variance  with  each 
other;  every  one  contending  that  his  hypothesis  is 
"  the  truth  ;  "  and  that  all  others  are  falsehoods?  " 

The  argument,  though  not  conclusive,  is  at  least 
plausible.  And  fearful  is  the  view  which  it  presents, 
of  the  responsibility  of  those, — if  such  there  be, — 
who,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  self-will,  thus 
nullify  God's  gracious  dealings  with  man,  and  give 
the  Tempter  the  opportunity  of  persuading  myriads 
of  perishing  human  beings,  that  it  is  not  true,  that 
their  Creator  has  given  them  a  clear  and  sufficient 
explanation  of  his  mind  and  will,  by  obeying  which 
they  may  be  saved  ;  but  by  neglecting  which  they 
must  be  lost! 

Surely,  a  few  moments'  consideration  must  satisfy 
any  dispassionate  inquirer,  that  this  state  of  Divi- 
sion ; — to  which  unhappily,  we  have  now  grown 
inured, — is  a  truly  lamentable  one ;  and  one  which 
instead  of  faintly  regretting,  or  scarcely  regretting  at 
all,— a  sincere  disciple  of  Christ  should  rather  con- 
template with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  disquietude, 
and  with  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  its  termination. 
What !  are  our  brethren  perishing  around  us  on 
every  side ;  and  is  it  essential,  in  the  very  outset  of 
an  attempt  for  their  recovery,  to  convince  them  of 
the  fact,  that  God  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  give 
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to  men  a  revelation  of  his  will  concerning  them  ;  and 
shall  we  cast  a  doubt  upon  this  fact,  and  enable  the 
Tempter  to  suggest  to  them — "  The  Truth!  why  no 
two  of  these  Christians  can  agree  about  what  this 
thing  that  they  call  "  the  Truth  "  is  !  "  Shall  we  be 
separating  and  falling  into  sects  and  parties,  upon 
disputes  about  a  black  gown  or  a  white  one?  about 
this  mode  of  leading  the  public  prayers,  or  that 
mode? — about  a  government  of  the  church  by  pres- 
byters without  bishops,  or  by  bishops  without  pres- 
byters ;  both  of  which  are  alike  departures  from  the 
primitive  custom? l  Are  things  like  these  to  rend  the 
body  of  Christ,  to  yield  a  temporary  triumph  to  the 
church's  great  Enemy  ;  and  to  frustrate,  in  our  day 
at  least,  the  Saviour's  gracious  prayer,  "  That  they 
all  may  be  One, — that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me" 

No  :  this  state  of  Division  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  nothing  else  than  a  great  evil.  It  is  the  necessary 
cause  of  lamentable  weakness  to  the  church  herself,  as 
a  community  ;  but  it  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  manifold  "  occasion  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme." 

Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  search  out, — and  may  we 
be  enabled  to  do  so  without  any  bitterness  of  spirit, — 
the  causes  of  Division  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

And  first,  let  us  clear  the  way  by  a  few  simple  de- 

i  In  theory,  the  church  of  England  does  not  establish  a  government 
of  bishops  without  presbyters,  but  in  practice,  while  the  convocation 
continues  silenced,  she  does.  The  church  of  Scotland,  decidedly  in- 
ferior to' our  own  establishment  in  the  matter  of  a  diocesan  episco- 
pacy, must  yet  be  admitted  to  have  the  advantage  in  her  General 
Assembly. 
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finitions,  which  we  will  borrow  from  the  discourse  of 
a  leading  dissenter. 

"  A  schismatic  must  be  a  sinner,  on  which  ever 
side  he  stands :  a  separatist  may  be  "  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.'' 

"  For  separation  not  being  necessarily  schism,  it 
follows,  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  judged  of  in  each  case 
according  to  its  merits.  It  may  appear  under  many 
forms.  It  may  be  faithless  departure  from  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  then  it  is  apostacy  ;  or  it  may  be  fac- 
tious departure  from  a  particular  church,  and  then 
we  consent  to  call  it  schism  ;  or  it  may  be  compelled 
departure  on  account  of  sin,  and  then  it  is  excision 
and  ignominy ;  or  it  may  be  unavoidable  departure 
from  fear  of  sin,  and  then  it  is  virtue  and  praise. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  it,  and  the  disposi- 
tion and  temper  of  the  parties  concerned,  must  de- 
termine in  every  case,  whether  separation  be  schism 
or  not;  and,  if  it  be,  whether  the  sin  rests  on  one 
party,  or  on  neither,  or  on  both."  ' 

Admitting,  generally,  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
we  will  add  a  few  further  particulars. 

A  church  may  apostatize ;  may  turn  from  the  wor- 
ship of  God  to  the  worship  of  idols  ;  and  may  so  in- 
terweave this  idolatry  with  her  whole  system,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  worshipper  to  keep  him- 
self clear  of  this  great  sin.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  fallen  church  of  Rome ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  people  of  God  are  distinctly  commanded,  in 
the  last  words  of  St.  John,  to  "  come  out  of  her,  that 
they  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  they  receive 
not  of  her  plagues"2     She  had  publicly  made  to  her- 

1  "  Dissent  not  Schism."    By  T.  Binney,  p.  32.  -  Rev.  xxiii.  4. 
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self  false  gods ;  deifying  numbers  of  dead  men  and 
women ;  ascribing  to  them  the  incommunicable  at- 
tributes of  Deity  ;  omniscience,  omnipresence,  the 
hearing  and  answering  of  prayer.  In  such  a  case  as 
this  there  can  be  no  "  schism."  The  church  has 
apostatized  ; l— she  has  committed  spiritual  whore- 
dom ;  and  all  who  remain  within  her  precincts  do  so 
at  their  own  infinite  peril,  and  can  be  saved,  only 
"  as  by  fire." 

To  come  out  of  Babylon  is  not  schism ;  for  Ba- 
bylon is  not  Jerusalem.  But  Jerusalem  should 
dwell  "  as  a  city  which  is  at  unity  with  itself" 
Where  God  is  truly  known,  and  worshipped  ;  where 
His  word  is  preached,  and  his  sacraments  duly  ad- 
ministered, there  "  the  brethren  should  dwell  together 
in  unity."  Is  division,  or  separation,  among  Chris- 
tians of  one  country,  or  one  city,  ever  allowable  ; 
and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  ? 

These  are  difficult  questions,  if  proposed  in  the 
abstract.  To  declare,  beforehand,  or  without  refer- 
ence to  any  known  facts,  that  separation  might  some- 
times be  allowable  ;  or  peremptorily  to  decide  the 
contrary,  would  partake  somewhat  of  rashness.  It 
will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  touch  upon  the  practical 
questions  which  have  actually  arisen,  and  which  still 
continue  to  exist  among  us. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  lamentable  occurrences  of 
1662. 

It  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  leaders  in  the  church 
of  England  at  that  time,  of  party,  political,  and  selfish 
feelings,  in  that  controversy.  They  had  been  them- 
selves subjected  to  persecution,  for   nearly  twenty 

i  "  Nothing  is  apostacy,  if  idolatry  be  not." — Bishop  Newton  on  the 
Prophecies,  p.  402. 
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years  ;  they  had  been  ejected  from  their  benefices, 
driven  into  poverty  and  exile,  and  their  places  filled 
by  others  ;  and  now  that  power  had  again  returned  to 
them,  they  did  not  disguise  their  willingness  to  use  it 
for  purposes  of  retaliation.  The  existing  laws,  which, 
in  many  cases,  would  have  sufficed,  seemed  to  them 
too  tardy  in  operation.  A  new  and  stringent  test 
was  devised,  which  should  at  once  make  a  quick 
riddance  of  the  puritans.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  meant  so  to  operate;  and  it  did  so  operate. 
"  When  Lord  Manchester  told  the  king,  while  that 
measure  was  under  debate,  that  he  was  afraid  the 
terms  of  it  were  so  rigid,  that  many  of  the  ministers 
would  not  comply  with  it;  Sheldon  replied,  "I  am 
afraid  they  will."  Nay,  we  are  credibly  informed  he 
should  say,  "  Now  we  know  their  minds,  we'll  make 
them  knaves,  if  they  conform." *  Excited  party  spirit 
might  justify  this,  as  an  expedient  for  weeding  out  of 
the  church  those,  whom  (it  would  be  said)  were  no 
true  churchmen ;  but  the  event  has  proved,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  the  said  weeding  left  the  church  almost 
a  barren  wilderness;  and  injured  the  state  in  a  de- 
gree beyond  all  calculation. 

We  lament,  then,  the  result  of  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, whether  intended  or  not ;  and  we  shield  not 
its  authors  from  deserved  reprobation.  But  all  this 
does  not  amount  to  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
those  among  the  puritans,  who  proceeded  to  erect 
rival  churches,  and  to  set  up  opposing  communions, 
and  thus  to  establish  and  render  permanent  a  state 
of  schism  and  division,  which  has  ever  since  yielded 
the  strongest  argument  to  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 

1  Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  170. 
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tian  faith.  No  momentary  pressure  of  opposing  cir- 
cumstances, however  grievous,  can  justify  an  act  in 
itself  directly  violating  a  divine  command. 

The  church, collectively,  may  have  acted  with  harsh- 
ness and  rigour;  and  certain  persons  in  the  church, 
with  rancour  and  party  spirit.  But  these  are  not  the 
grounds  on  which  a  division  or  separation  may  be 
justified. 

She  may  not  be  deserted,  and  a  rival  worship  esta- 
blished, on  any  lighter  grounds  than  actual,  positive, 
palpable  apostacy.  And  this,  not  the  apostacy  of 
this  or  that  person  in  the  church,  but  of  the  church 
herself,  as  speaking  by  her  standards  and  formula- 
ries. If  she  continues  to  worship  the  Triune  Jeho- 
vah ;  to  preach  the  word  of  life,  both  from  pulpit  and 
desk;  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  without  any 
distinct  departure  from  Christ's  institution  therein, — 
she  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  the  misconduct  of 
certain  of  her  children,  nor  may  we  depart  from  her 
communion  without  manifest  danger. 

But  a  subscription  was  demanded,  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  from  all  persons  holding,  or  intending 
to  hold,  preferment  within  her  pale.  Granted  :  and 
let  us  admit  also,  that  this  was  a  harsh  and  inde- 
fensible proceeding  ;  at  least  in  its  e±  post  facto  ope- 
ration. But  what  was  the  penalty  ?  It  was  not,  as 
in  the  days  of  Mary,  the  stake  or  the  dungeon. 
It  was  merely  loss  of  the  benefice ;  a  severe  inflic- 
tion no  doubt,  but  a  very  natural  one,  had  the  cir- 
cumstances been  otherwise,  and  the  test  less  strin- 
gent. For  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  church  ought 
to  possess  some  kind  of  "  uniformity ;  "  and  ought  to 
enforce  it  upon  all  those  who  minister  in  her  name. 

To  be  silenced,  then,  and  to  lose  their  benefices, 
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might  be  hard  ;  but  such  inflictions  could  yield  no 
justification  for  the  act  of  commencing:  a  new  sect. 
So  long;  as  schisms  and  divisions  were  clearly  depre- 
cated and  forbidden  in  scripture,  so  long  it  would 
need  some  far  higher  and  stronger  reason  than  per- 
sonal suffering,  to  justify  any  one  in  at  once  disre- 
garding all  those  injunctions. 

Nor  are  we  now  asserting  "  high  church  doctrines." 
Authorities  of  the  first  rank  may  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  we  are  asserting.  Beza  him- 
self, "  Zuingli-Calvinist"  as  he  was,  entirely  concurs 
in  this  opinion.  At  the  first  appearance  of  dissent 
in  England,  about  the  year  1567,  this  great  man,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Genevan  church,  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  discontented  in  this  country,  concern- 
ing their  duty  in  the  predicament  in  which  they  were 
then  placed.  The  ecclesiastical  habits,  and  some 
other  things,  they  greatly  disliked.  "  And  what/' 
said  they,  "  is  it  fit  that  we  should  do,  on  whom 
these  things  are  obtruded?" 

Beza  answers  with  a  wise  distinction,  that  "  many 
things  may,  and  ought  to  be  borne,  which  never- 
theless are  not  rightly  commanded."  "  Therefore," 
he  continues,  "  we  answer,  that  although  those 
things  in  our  judgment  are  not  rightly  brought  back 
into  the  church  again ;  yet,  since  they  are  not  of  the 
nature  of  those  things  which  are  wicked  in  them- 
selves, we  do  not  think  them  of  so  great  moment, 
that  therefore,  either  the  pastors  should  leave  their 
ministry,  or  that  the  flocks  should  omit  the  public 
food."  "  Those  things  which  they  cannot  change,  let 
them  bear,  rather  than  for  this  cause  forsaking  the 
churches,  by  greater  and  more  dangerous  evils,  to 
yield  an  occasion  to  Satan,  who  seeks  nothing  else." 
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And,  finally,  he  adds,  "  we  exhort,  therefore,  and 
humbly  beseech  with  tears,  our  right  good  brethren 
of  the  English  churches,  that  all  bitterness  of  mind 
being  laid  aside,  the  truth  of  doctrine  remaining  safe, 
and  conscience  safe,  men  patiently  bear  with  one  an- 
other; heartily  obey  the  Queen's  majesty,  and  all 
their  bishops;  and  constantly  resist  Satan,  who  seek- 
eth  all  occasion  of  tumults  and  infinite  calamities  ; 
men's  minds  agreeing  together  in  the  Lord,  though 
they  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  in  other  things."1 

Beza,  then,  counsels  submission  as  far  as  possible  ; 
and  earnestly  deprecates  divisions  and  strifes.  But 
he  ventures  not  to  recommend  subscription  to  things 
deemed  unlawful;  and  here  is  the  chief  ground  of 
regret,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  leading  churchmen 
of  those  days.  They  sometimes  demanded  positive 
assent  and  consent,  when  submission  was  all  that  could 
be  yielded.  They  thus  drove  many  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  church,  and  greatly  weakened  their  own  array. 
But  even  this  stretch  of  power  formed  no  justification 
for  open  division,  while  "  the  truth  of  doctrine  "  re- 
mained in  the  church,  and  the  dispute  concerned 
non-essentials  only. 

Nor  was  this  advice  of  Beza's  lost  upon  the  early 
Puritans.  It  is  expressly  recorded  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  among  them,  that,  submitting  to  depri- 
vation, poverty,  and  disgrace,  they  were  kept  from 
falling  into  schism.  Of  Greenham  we  are  told,  that 
"  He  was  a  special  instrument  and  means  under  God 
to  encourage  and  train  up  many  godly  and  learned 
young  men  in  the  holy  service  of  Christ,  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry:  and  to  restrain,  and  reduce  not  a 

1  Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  App.  b.  i.  16. 
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few  from  errors  and  schism,  striving  by  all  means 
to  retain  them  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
to  provoke  them,  highly  to  prize,  and  preciously  to 
esteem,  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  people  of  God."  * 
Of  Brad sh aw,  that,  "  to  separation  he  was  ever 
very  adverse,  and  to  withdrawing  from  the  publick 
places  of  assembly,  or  from  any  part  of  God's  worship 
there  used."  In  a  sermon  preached  at  Longford,  he 
said,  "  It  is  the  great  mercy  of  God  towards  us,  that 
we  have  no  cause  to  seek  the  word  in  deserts  and 
wildernesses,  in  woods  and  caves  and  desolate  moun- 
tains, but  such  worthy  edifices  as  these  to  assemble 
in,  dedicated  only  to  this  use.  And  where  God's 
people  have  by  public  authority  such  places  as  these 
appointed  and  allowed  ordinarily  to  assemble  and 
meet  in,  we  are  foully  at  least  to  suspect  those  assem- 
blies, and  the  worship  done  therein,  which  forsake  those 
places,  and  fly  into  woods  and  deserts.  It  is  true, 
that  among  the  Jews  at  this  time,  there  was  the  tem- 
ple, and  besides  synagogues  answering  to  these 
churches  of  ours;  and  which  is  more,  the  doors  of 
the  pulpits  were  generally  open  to  Christ  himself; 
and  yet  our  Saviour  often  taught  in  other  places;  but 
this  was  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  sel- 
dom or  never  fall  out  with  us  ;  and  so  carried  by  our 
Saviour,  that  there  was  no  schism  or  separation  made  by 
him,  or  any  of  his  special  disciples  or  followers,  from 
the  assemblies  then  established."2  Of  Ball,  that 
"  He  called  the  ways  of  separation  a  labyrinth, 
wherein  men  tire  themselves  and  grow  giddy,  as  in  a 
maze;  but  when  all  is  done,  there  is  no  way  out,  but 
that  whereby  they  entered. "■    "  He  much  lamented 

1  Clarke's  Lives  of  English  Divines,  p.  17.  2  Ibid,  p.  73. 
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in  his  prayers  before  God,  the  first  breaking  out  of 
Independency  in  England,  both  in  respect  of  the 
present  offence,  and  the  woeful  consequences  thereof, 
whereof  he  was  much  afraid  :  yea,  he  did  very  often 
tell  his  friends,  (both  in  the  time  of  his  health  and 
last  sickness)  that  if  God  should  give  opportunity 
and  hopes  of  church  reformation,  that  we  might  be 
eased  of  our  present  grievances,  the  Brethren  of  the 
new  Separation,  would  be  found  to  be  the  greatest 
obstructors  thereof." '  And  of  Herring,  that  he  said, 
"  It  is  a  sin  of  a  high  nature,  to  unchurch  a  nation  at 
once,  and  that  this  would  become  the  spring  of  many 
other  fearful  errors;  for  separation  will  eat  like  a 
gangrene  into  the  heart  of  godliness.  And  he  did 
pray,  that  they  who  would  unchurch  others,  might 
not  be  un-Christianed  themselves."  And  "  because 
his  suspension  from  preaching  was  a  burthen  to  his 
active  spirit,  and  he  espied  no  ground  of  hope  that 
he  should  ever  be  suffered  by  the  prelates  to  enjoy 
his  much-desired  liberty  in  England  any  more,  and 
when  every  door  was  barred,  and  no  hope  left  to 
enjoy  his  public  liberty,  he  left  the  land  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  on  a  clear  call  went  into  the  Nether- 
lands." 2 

A  century  later,  too,  than  Beza's  days,  the  greatest 
divines  of  the  foreign  churches,  although  not  episco- 
palians themselves,  still  adhered  to  the  same  views  of 
the  paramount  duty  of  Unity.  Claude,  Le  Angle, 
and  Le  Moyn,  being  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the 
divisions  in  England,  all  concurred  in  deprecating 
disunion.     Claude  writes  as  follows, — 

1  Clarke's  Lives  of  English  Divines,  p.  178. 
2  Ibid,  p.  191,  195.    For  these  and  other  passages,  see  Rev.  H.  Budd 
on  Baptism,  App.  p.  506,  511, 
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"  We  do  not  believe  that  a  single  difference  of 
government  and  discipline,  nor  even  a  difference  of 
ceremonies,  innocent  in  their  own  nature,  is  a  suffi- 
cient occasion  to  break  the  sacred  bond  of  com- 
munion."    , 

"  I  could  wish  with  all  my  soul,  that  those  that  are 
gone  so  far,  as  to  break  the  external  bonds  and 
mutual  dependence  of  your  flocks,  would  consider 
well  whether  what  they  pretend  to  do  be  not  directly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  a  spirit 
of  union,  and  not  of  division." 

"When  St.  Paul  forbad  us  to  forsake  the  assem- 
bling together,  he  did  not  only  condemn  those  that 
staid  at  home,  but  those  too,  without  doubt,  that  held 
other  assemblies  in  opposition  to  the  public  ones. 
For  this  is  to  break  the  bond  of  Christian  charity, 
which  does  not  only  join  us  with  some  of  our  bre- 
thren, but  with  all;  to  receive  from  them,  and  to 
yield  to  them,  ediGcation,  by  living  together  in  the 
same  communion/' 

"  The  question  is  not  about  the  esse,  or  the  bene 
esse,  but  only  about  the  melius  esse ;  and  this  being  so, 
justice,  charity,  and  the  love  of  peace,  will  never 
allow  of  division."  * 

This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true 
and  scriptural  one.  If  that  which  was  the  church,  in 
any  country,  has  fallen  away  from  the  faith  ;  has  be- 
come idolatrous  and  apostate;  and  affords  neither 
"  the  pure  preaching  of  the  word,  nor  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,"  then  the  path  of  duty  is  clear. 
The  sincere  Christian  must  worship  God  ;  must  confess 
him  before  men.     He  cannot  join  in  idolatrous  ser- 

'  See  Bp.  StillingflceVs  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  p.  403— -ti7- 
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vices,  he  must,  therefore,  separate  himself,  and  erect 
an  altar1  to  God,  the  God  of  his  salvation.  This  is 
not  schism,  inasmuch  as  the  worship  from  which  he 
withdraws,  is  in  itself  sinful,  and  such  as  he  is  bound 
to  protest  against. 

But,  if  this  debasement  and  perversion  cannot  be 
alleged;  if  the  visible  church  existing  in  anyplace, 
be  not  idolatrous  and  apostate ;  if  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  be  really  found  in  it,  with  the  preaching  of 
His  word  and  the  right  administration  of  His  sacra- 
ments, then  separation  and  division  is  not  allowable  : 
no  sufficient  ground  exists  for  it:  it  is  sinful. 

Things  not  essential,  and  respecting  which  good 
men  of  all  ages  have  differed,  and  will  continue  to 
differ,  may  not  be  alleged,  as  affording  a  sufficient 
justification  for  schism.  The  use  of  forms  of  prayer  ; 
of  certain  garments;  or  of  divers  customs  which  all 
may  not  approve, — none  of  these  things  ought  to  be 
held  sufficient  to  justify  so  grave  and  serious  a  thing 
as  separation. 

The  form  of  church-government  is  no  sufficient 
ground.  This  follows  from  archbishop  Bramhall's 
distinction  ;  quoted  in  a  former  chapter.  "  If  epis- 
copacy be  of  divine  right,  it  doth  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  it,  or  that 
a  church  cannot  consist  without  it.  He  is  blind  that 
does  not  see  churches  existing  without  it ;  he  is  hard- 
hearted who  denieth  them  salvation/7 

"  This  mistake  proceedeth  from  not  distinguishing 
between  the  true  nature  and  essence  of  a  church,  which 


1  We  know  not  that  the  figurative  use  of  the  term  "  altar"  ought 
to  be  given  up,  merely  because  it  is  by  some  abused.  We  do  not  here 
mean  a  communion-table. 
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we  do  readily  grant  them,  and  the  integrity  or  per- 
fection of  a  church,  which  we  cannot  grant  them."  l 

Consequently,  as  Union  is  a  clear  and  unques- 
tionable duty;  while  this  or  that  form  of  church- 
government  is  a  non-essential  (however  high  among 
non-essentials  it  may  rank),  it  follows  that  the  duty 
of  a  Christian,  going  to  reside  in  Holland  or  in  Ger- 
many, would  be,  to  join  himself  to  the  visible  church 
of  the  country,  whether  Lutheran,  Zuinglian,  Pres- 
byterian, or  Episcopal,— provided  always  that  such 
community  had  the  marks  of  a  true  church,  the 
preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God,  and  the  right  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  ; — rather  than  to  any 
sect  or  party,  which  had  erected  a  rival  communion. 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  English  dissenters ;  and 
say  to  them,  How  does  this  view  of  the  case  affect 
you  ?  We  admit,  that  your  forefathers  were  harshly 
and  unjustly  dealt  with,  in  1662.  We  do  not  justify 
the  party  zeal  and  revengeful  severity,  with  which 
that  measure  was  framed  and  carried  into  execution. 
But  we  do  not  admit,  that  these  faults  in  that  par- 
ticular enactment,  and  in  the  persons  who  were  its 
authors, — removed  the  church  of  England  from  its 
position  as  a  true  church,  or  released  the  puritans 
from  their  obligation  to  preserve  Unity.  A  parent 
may  be  severe  and  unjust  to  some  of  his  children,  and 
partial  and  capricious  in  his  general  conduct.  But 
this  misbehaviour  on  his  part  does  not  cancel  the 
filial  duties  of  his  offspring.  Obedience  is  still  due, 
even  to  his  arbitrary  and  unjust  decisions,  until  they 
actually  and  clearly  interfere  with  the  divine  laws. 
The  sounder  spirits  among  the   Puritans  felt  this, 

1  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  i68. 
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and  countenanced  submission,  though  they  could 
not  cordially  acquiesce.  Had  this  been  the  general 
rule,  far  happier  would  have  been  the  state  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day. 

Now  you,  the  existing  race  of  dissenters,  are 
maintaining  and  perpetuating  this  original  error. 
Many  of  your  number,  doubtless,  err  from  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness.  But  there  are  those  among  you, 
who  perfectly  understand  the  question  ;  and  to  them 
we  may  address  the  warning,  "  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn 
to  do  well."  Division  is  an  unquestionable  evil ;  suf- 
ficient ground  to  justify  your  separation  there  is 
none :  beware,  then,  how  the  present  weakness  of 
the  visible  church,  and  the  scoffs  and  triumphs  of 
the  infidel,  are  justly  laid  to  your  charge. 

We  claim  not,  for  the  churches  of  these  lands,  any 
superhuman  perfection  or  freedom  from  error.  We 
accept  your  own  statement,  as  nearly  approaching  the 
truth.  "  In  the  word  of  God,  there  is  more  of  episco- 
pacy than  is  quite  palatable  to  the  presbyterian  and 
the  independent;  there  is  more  of  presbyterianism 
than  the  independent  and  the  episcopalian  can  easily 
digest ;  and  there  is  more  of  Congregationalism  than 
either  the  priest  or  the  presbyter  can  manage  to  get 
rid  of."1  Such  is  the  statement  of  a  leading  dis- 
senter ;  and  although  we  cannot  admit  the  justice  of 
placing  these  three  forms  almost  on  a  footing,  as  if 
equally  apparent  in  scripture  ;  which  is  not  the  case  ; — 
yet  we  can  turn  to  our  own  Cecil,  for  a  very  similar 
sentiment :  "  Truth  must  never  bow  to  fashion  or  pre- 
judice;  but  her  garb  may  be  varied.  *  *  *  She 
is   somewhat   different  from   the  picture   which    the 

1  Dissent  nut  Schism:  by  T.  Binney,  p.  60, 
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Churchman  draws  of  her.  The  Dissenter  misses  her 
perfect  figure.  A  Frenchman  distorts  her  features  in 
one  way,  and  an  Englishman  in  another.  Every  one 
makes  his  own  cast  and  colour  too  essential  to  her."  l 

In  fact,  not  the  highest  advocate  of  episcopacy  can 
go  so  far  as  to  contend,  that  the  existing  system  of 
our  own  establishment, — which  leaves  the  nomination 
of  bishops  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  prime  minis- 
ter, such  as  a  Duke  of  Grafton  at  one  time,  or  a  Lord 
Melbourne  at  another;2  and  which  places  the  prelates 
so  made,  not  merely  at  the  head  of,  or  over  the  pres- 
byters, but  absolutely  in  another  sphere, — no  one  will 
allege,  that  this  is  the  episcopacy  of  the  primitive 
church. 

But,  admitting  all  this, — conceding  the  existence 
of  much  human  infirmity  and  error,  we  still  may 
boldly  and  unhesitatingly  contend,  that  the  church 
of  England  is,  in  the  main,  a  pure  and  faithful  church, 
"  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  ;  "  preaching  the  word 
of  God,  and  rightly  administering  the  sacraments. 
And  we  cannot  admit  that  trivial  differences,  concern- 
ing forms,  and  rites,  and  internal  regulations,  (none  of 
which  affect  any  vital  doctrine,)  can  constitute  any 
valid  defence  for  those,  who  rend  the  body  of  Christ, 
weaken  the  church  by  strifes  and  divisions,  and 
"  give  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  blas- 
pheme." 

We  must  utterly  deny,  then,  that  any  valid  ground 
of  separation  exists ;  which  may  justify  a  dissenter 
in  remaining  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  the  church. 
The  degree  of  guilt  attaching  to  such  alienation  we 

1  Cecil's  Remains,  12mo.  p.  203. 
s  Mr.  Froude  calls  this  "the  real  seat  of  the  disorder  of  the 
church."— Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

2  A 
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shall  not  attempt  to  define  ;  but  of  its  reality  we  can 
entertain  no  doubt.  The  church  not  being  apostate ; 
not  having  violated  her  allegiance,  ought  to  be  the 
home  and  rallying  point  of  all  true  Christians.  That 
she  is  not  so  ;  that  the  seamless  robe  is  rent,  must,  in 
the  first  and  principal  place,  be  imputed  to  those  who 
have  made,  and  still  perpetuate,  schismatical  divi- 
sions among  the  disciples. 

Let  us  not,  however,  for  a  moment  refuse  to  take 
to  the  church's  share,  all  the  blame  which  may  justly 
attach  to  the  ruling  party,  on  the  score  of  harsh 
demands,  and  enactments  provoking  separation. 
Touching  the  past,  we  have  already  admitted  and 
lamented,  the  party  spirit  shewn  in  the  Restoration- 
days.  This,  however,  chiefly  concerns  the  past. 
Much  of  that  controversy  has  now  gone  to  sleep, 
and  modern  dissenters  grieve  little  about  gowns,  or 
anthems,  or  other  externals.  The  chief  cause  of  dis- 
union which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  re- 
move, consists  in  a  few  dubious  and  disputable 
phrases  in  one  or  two  of  her  services.  A  word  or  two 
in  her  baptismal  service,  a  phrase  in  her  visitation  of 
the  sick,  and  another  in  her  burial  of  the  dead,  are 
the  chief  stumbling-blocks  with  thousands.  "  Let 
me  remove  twenty  words  from  the  Prayer-Book/'  said 
one  of  the  best  of  modern  bishops,  "  and  in  one  day 
I  will  re-unite  to  the  church  twenty  thousand  dissen- 
ters ! "  If  this  be  so— and  the  fact  is  at  least  proba- 
ble— why  have  we  not  more  of  that  spirit  which  led 
an  apostle  to  exclaim,  "  If  meat  lead  my  brother  to 
offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  standeth,  lest 
I  make  my  brother  to  offend  ?  " 

There  is,  however,  another  erroneous  principle, 
more  widely  diffused  than  that  of  Schism,  inasmuch 
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as  it  infects  not  only  some  of  the  more  lax  among 
professing  Christians,  but  almost  the  entire  mass  of 
those  who  neglect  or  lightly  regard  all  religion.  We 
allude,  of  course,  to  that  offspring  of  modern  infidelity, 
Latitudinarianism. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  this  error  is  now 
presented  to  view,  is  that  of  an  exaggerated  estima- 
tion of  what  is  called  "  private  judgment."  We  very 
frequently  find,  especially  in  the  journals  of  the 
"liberal"  school,  an  exaltation  of  what  is  termed 
"  the  great  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment;  "  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  it 
evident,  that  in  the  writer's  view,  the  assertion  of 
this  principle  constituted  the  entire  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Reformation.  Not  the  slightest  con- 
cern is  evinced,  as  to  the  revival  of  this  or  that 
scriptural  doctrine  by  the  Reformers ;  in  fact,  it  is 
frequently  asserted  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
one  doctrine  to  be  better  than  another.  The  only 
point  possessing  the  least  value  in  their  eyes,  seems 
to  be,  that  then,  according  to  their  view,  the  "  bigotted  " 
assertion  of  one  set  of  doctrines,  as  "  infallible/'  was 
put  down  ;  and  the  liberty  of  every  one  established, 
to  read  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  to  deduce  any 
meaning  he  chose  from  its  pages  !  The  putting  down 
of  that "  infallibility  "  previously  claimed,  is  described 
by  them  as  the  chief  subject  of  their  delight;  but  a 
little  closer  scrutiny  shews  us  that  it  is  not  only  the 
human  assumption  which  they  rejoice  to  throw  off, 
but  the  divine  authority  also.  The  certainty  and  the 
obligation  of  the  words  of  holy  writ,  is  as  much  re- 
pudiated by  them,  as  the  authority  of  fathers  and  of 
councils.  "  License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  li- 
berty," and  the  "  bigotry  "  against  which  they  con- 

2  A  2 
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stantly  rail,  is  the  bigotry  displayed  in  the  words  of 
Him,  who  was  "  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  and  who 
yet  declared  that  "  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."    Mark  xvi.  16. 

Against  all  such  declarations  as  these,  the  disci- 
ples of  "  liberalism  "  rage  and  fume.  To  say  that  the 
worship  of  dead  men  and  women  is  idolatry,  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  disgusting  bigotry  ;  "  to  question  the 
Christianity  or  the  safety  of  those  who  pronounce 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  crea- 
ture, is  "  arrogant  intolerance  ;  "  and  to  deny  the 
right,  morally  and  religiously,  of  men  to  set  up  as 
many  forms  and  fashions  of  worship  in  a  country  as 
their  fancies  may  suggest,  is  "  an  audacious  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  conscience."  If  it  were 
necessary,  we  might  fill  a  volume  with  specimens  of 
this  sort  of  language  ;  but  those  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  in  general,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  the  common  language  of  some  of  our  legisla- 
tors, will.be  fully  aware  that  this  is  their  daily,  their 
constant  mode  of  treating  these  subjects. 

We  have  already  said,  that  this  kind  of  spirit  has 
been  too  much  fostered  by  dissenting  writers.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  of  them  in  our  days  (Mr.  James) 
thus  instructs  his  readers  : — 

"The  doctrines  you  believe,  the  duties  you  per- 
form, the  ceremonies  you  observe,  the  form  of  church 
government  you  adopt,  must  all  be  drawn  pure  from 
the  Bible,  and  drawn  thence  by  yourself."  "  The  de- 
nomination in  the  religious  world  with  which  you 
connect  yourself,  and  the  minister  to  whom  you  en- 
trust your  soul's  affairs,  are  to  be  chosen  by  yourself. 
No  man  has  either  a  moral  or  a  legal  right  to  claim 
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to  be  your  religious  instructor  without  your  own  con- 
sent" 

Now  this  sort  of  language  is  neither  consistent 
with  scripture  nor  with  fact.  The  writer  in  question 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  this  "  choosing  for  him- 
self" recommended  to  his  reader,  was  an  entirely 
fictitious  and  imaginary  thing. 

No  one  drops  down  from  the  skies,  a  full-formed 
man,  into  a  state  heretofore  unknown ;  and  amidst 
which  he  is  to  "choose"  his  place.  In  a  great  de- 
gree every  one's  "  choice"  is  virtually  made  for  him, 
in  the  sentiments  and  principles,  and  frequently  the 
prejudices  also,  which  are  instilled  into  his  mind, 
long  before  he  is  either  morally  or  physically  able  to 
"  make  his  choice." 

The  writer  should  have  been  content  with  the 
scripture  rule ;  "  Prove  all  things ;  holdfast  that  which 
is  good."  Instead  of  making  the  inquirer's  own  choice 
the  rule ;  he  should  have  more  emphatically  exalted 
the  word  of  God  as  the  alone  standard,  to  which 
all  his  own  preferences  and  imaginings  were  to  be 
subjected.  To  try  every  thing  which  had  been  al- 
ready taught  him  in  infancy,  by  this  unerring  rule ; 
and  to  retain  his  hold  on  such  only  as  could  be  sup- 
ported by  that  authority, — such  would  have  been  the 
wisest  and  most  faithful  counsel ;  but  this  unscrip- 
tural  exaltation  of  "  private  judgment "  is  pregnant 
with  all  kinds  of  evil.  The  real  fact  is,  that,  in  this 
country  at  least,  every  man  has  the  word  of  God 
offered  to  his  hand,  and  proclaimed  in  his  ears.  By 
it  must  he  be  judged  ;  and  by  its  plain  and  simple  de- 
clarations must  he  be  either  acquitted  or  condemned. 

And  on  that  dread  inquest  his  lot  will  prove  a  fear- 
ful one,  who,  being  deluded  by  the  representations  of 
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the  tempter,  as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  his  own 
"  private  judgment,"  has  taken  his  faith  from  the 
words  of  man,  rather  than  from  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
not  less  perilous  will  be  the  position  of  those,  who, 
being  equally  deceived  by  the  opposite  error,  have 
made  up  a  religion  "  for  themselves,"  not  from  the 
simple  and  obvious  sense  of  the  Divine  record,  but 
from  the  imaginations  of  their  own  heart,  plausibly 
concealed  under  this  same  destructive  figment,  of 
"  private  judgment,"  and  "the  right  of  every  man  to 
expound  scripture  for  himself/' 

Duty,—they  will  then  learn,  and  learn  with  terror, 
if  they  learn  it  for  the  first  time, — duty,  and  obliga- 
tion, has  rested  on  them,  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  obey  it ;  and  a  consequent  right  was  theirs,  to 
read  that  word,  unfettered,  unaltered,  every  one  for 
himself.  But,  in  the  presence  of  that  word,  no  hu- 
man being  has  any  other  right,  or  any  other  duty, 
than  that  of  submission.  Neither  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  nor  the  private  judgment  of  indi- 
viduals, may  vary,  or  alter,  or  abrogate,  one  word  of 
that,  which  is  the  Christian's  only,  all-sufficient,  and 
infallible  rule. 
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XII. 


THE   WANTS    OF   THE    CHURCH: 
ITS  DEFICIENCIES,  SHORT-COMINGS,  AND  NECESSITIES. 

In  a  series  of  essays  concerning  the  church,  it  would 
savour  neither  of  candour  nor  yet  of  discretion,  were 
we  to  omit  all  mention  of  things  requiring  improve- 
ment. Faults  or  deficiencies  of  a  serious  or  funda- 
mental nature,  affecting  her  intrinsic  character,  and 
furnishing  grounds  for  withdrawal  or  alienation  from 
her  communion,  we  have  not  discovered,  nor  has  any 
late  writer  of  note  or  credit  pointed  out  such  ble- 
mishes. The  dissenters  of  our  day  have  almost  en- 
tirely surrendered  the  ground  taken  by  their  fore- 
fathers. They  take  their  stand,  not  upon  garments, 
or  organs,  or  even  upon  liturgies.  Their  one  chief 
and  almost  sole  ground  of  quarrel  is,  with  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds,  as  such.  Of  that  question  we  have 
already  treated  ;  and  shall  not  now  return  to  it.  We 
merely  remark,  in  passing,  that  no  serious  or  essen- 
tial objection  is  at  present  urged  by  dissenters,  to  any 
extent  justifying  disunion,  against  the  church  as  it 
now  stands. 

I.  Yet  that  there  are  some  things  which  few  will 
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defend,  is  indisputable;  and  while  we  briefly  allude 
to  them,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  also,  that 
in  some  points  remedial  measures  are  already  in 
course  of  application.     We  may  mention — 

1.  A  cumbrous  and  almost  unavailable  system  of 
discipline.  That  a  clergyman  should  become  an 
open  transgressor  of  the  moral  law ;  a  drunkard,  or 
impure, — and  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  remove 
such  an  one  from  his  office,  except  by  a  long  and 
most  expensive  suit  at  law;  so  that  his  bishop,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  solemn  duty,  is  put  to  a  large  expense 
in  ridding  the  church  of  its  disgrace, — is  an  obvious 
and  a  fearful  evil. 

2.  That  the  sole  power  of  nominating  and  appoint- 
ing the  whole  episcopacy  of  England,  should,  prac- 
tically, be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  single  layman,  and 
he  holding  no  position  or  place  in  the  church  what- 
ever,— it  not  being  necessary  that  he  should  even  be 
a  member  of  it,  seems  a  monstrous  anomaly.  That, — 
as  was  the  case  in  the  last  century, — a  man  who  was 
a  professed  freethinker,  and  an  open  violator  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  should  have  it  left  to  him  to 
select  and  appoint  the  Primate  of  all  England,  and 
thence  downwards,  through  the  whole  episcopal 
bench,  is  surely  a  thing,  the  continuance  of  which  no 
one  will  advocate. 

3.  A  new  survey  of  parochial  boundaries  and  reve- 
nues is  greatly  needed.  It  cannot  be  a  part  of  the 
theory  of  the  church,  that  a  few  people  in  a  petty 
village  should  have  a  richly-endowed  pastor  to  take 
charge  of  their  spiritual  interests  ;  while  a  town  con- 
taining many  thousands  should  scarcely  yield  sub- 
sistence to  its  minister.  Yet,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
discrepancies  such  as  these  have  grown  up  in  a  great 
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number  of  places.     Let  us  mention  a  few  instances 
out  of  a  multitude  of  cases. 

In  the  town  of  Ipswich,  which  has  a  population  of 
between  20,000  and  30,000  souls,  there  are  twelve 
churches,  served  by  fifteen  clergymen.  And  these 
fifteen  clergymen  receive  among  them,  as  the  whole 
subsistence  provided  by  the  church  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  the  sum  of  £1609 !  ' 

In  the  same  diocese,  Norwich,  we  observe  a  parish 
called  Southacre,  which  has  only  96  souls,  and  ano- 
ther, Warham,  which  has  only  70 ;  and  the  incum- 
bents of  these  two  parishes  have,  respectively,  in- 
comes of  £572  and  £500  per  annum. 

In  the  diocese  of  Ely,  we  perceive  the  great  parish 
of  Barnwell,  a  suburb  of  Cambridge,  with  10,000  in- 
habitants, and  an  ecclesiastical  income  of  £48  per 
annum.  And  in  the  same  diocese  we  find  the  village 
of  Newton,  with  429  inhabitants,  and  an  income  of 
£1269  ;  and  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Elm,  with  no  du- 
ties whatever  annexed  to  it,  and  £1641  per  annum. 

In  the  diocese  of  Chester,  we  see  towns  and  pa- 
rishes like  Colne  and  Chorlton,  each  with  more  than 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  incomes  of  £186  the  one,  and 
£117  the  other  :  and  at  the  same  time,  Winwiek,  with 
889  inhabitants,  and  an  income  of  £3616  per  annum  ! 

We  are  not  suggesting  any  violent  interference 
with  private  property ;  but  out  of  all  the  benefices  in 
England,  only  5096,  or  fewer  than  one-half,  are  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals.  The  majority,  then, 
belonging  to  the  crown,  or  various  public  bodies, 
might  easily  be  brought  under  a  general  scheme  of 
annexation  or  re-distribution.     As,  for  instance,  the 

i  There  is  one  parish  not  included  in  this  calculation,  from  its  hav- 
ing made  no  return. 
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archbishop  of  York  possesses  the  patronage  of  these 
two  livings : — 

Population.  Income. 

Bolton  Percy 993 £1540 

Guisborough 2500 72 

Can  any  valid  reason  be  assigned,  why  the  first  of 
these  livings  should  not  spare  £500  a  year  of  its  re- 
venue, in  order  to  render  the  second  able  to  maintain 
a  pastor  for  2500  people?  Of  course,  in  all  such 
changes,  the  rights  of  present  occupants  must  be  pre- 
served inviolate. 

We  doubt  not  that  some  plans  of  this  character  are 
already  forming.  Indeed,  after  applying  the  princi- 
ple of  re-distribution  to  the  highest  order  in  the 
church,  and  descending  from  the  prelates  to  the  ca- 
thedral bodies,  it  would  be  both  inconsistent,  and  a 
criminal  instance  of  neglect,  if  the  more  extensive 
wants  of  the  poor  and  over-peopled  parishes  were 
overlooked  or  disregarded. 

And  it  is  one  among  various  reasons,  why  efficient 
measures  should  be  quickly  taken  in  this  matter, — 
that  the  present  state  of  the  church,  in  which  some 
few  "  sinecure  rectories,"  and  small  parishes  richly 
endowed,  are  still  found,  forms  a  serious  obstruction 
to  that,  which  is  the  greatest  external  and  visible 
want  of  the  establishment  and  of  the  country, — to 
wit,  Church  Extension. 

This  last  subject  is  now  undergoing  discussion  in 
every  quarter  of  the  land  ;  and  it  will  consequently 
be  impossible  for  us  to  utter  a  word  upon  it,  which 
has  not  already  been  repeated  a  hundred  times.  The 
facts  upon  which  the  claim  is  rested,  and  the  unan- 
swerable nature  of  the  claim  itself,  must  now  be  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  public.   That  the  state  professes 
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to  maintain  a  church  establishment ;  that  the  very 
idea  of  an  establishment,  whether  civil,  military,  or 
religious,  involves  the  idea  of  commensurateness  ; 
and  that  the  population  of  England  has  more  than 
doubled  itself,  without  any  other  national  effort  to 
meet  this  new  want  of  instruction  by  a  new  supply, 
than  the  grants  of  £1,500,000,  in  1818—25  ;— all  these 
facts  are  now,  we  believe,  thoroughly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  churchmen  generally,  and,  except  con- 
troverted,— which  they  cannot  be, — they  establish 
the  clear  obligation,  and  the  urgent  necessity,  of  im- 
mediate measures  to  render  the  church  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  what,  in  theory,  it  necessarily  professes 
to  be. 

II.  But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  upon  externals. 
The  far  higher  subject,  of  the  internal  wants  of  the 
church,  demands  a  more  lengthened  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

And  here,  not  denying  the  existence  of  many 
smaller  deficiencies,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  profit- 
ably made  the  subject  of  remark  ;  we  must  confess  that 
our  attention  has  latterly  been  so  much  drawn  to  one 
principal  point,  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  look  at 
minor  subjects.  The  point  to  which  we  allude  is, 
the  want  of  a  higher,  deeper,  and  more  scriptural  the- 
ology, in  the  great  majority  of  the  pulpits  of  the  esta- 
blished church. 

There  has  been,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  a  prodi- 
gious change  in  the  current  theology  of  our  clergy, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Looking 
back  scarcely  beyond  that  period,  we  observe  Mr. 
Simeon  an  object  of  almost  universal  contempt  and 
abhorrence  with  the  heads  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Newton    unable  to  reckon  above 
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seven  clergymen  of  similar  sentiments  to  his  own, 
in  the  whole  metropolis.  But  after  a  lapse  of  forty 
years  we  find  the  former  the  object  of  universal 
honor,  not  in  Cambridge  only,  but  throughout  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  new  edition  of  his  works  announced, 
"  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury :"  while,  instead  of  seven,  it  would  probably 
be  an  easy  task  to  find,  at  present,  many  more  than 
seventy  clergymen,  who  preach,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  the  same  doctrines  which  Mr.  Newton  preached, 
in  various  pulpits  in  the  metropolis. 

And  one  natural  result  of  this  wide  diffusion  of 
Evangelical  views  is,  that  they  are  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  the  strange,  extravagant,  and  outrageous 
notions  which  they  were  formerly  considered.  Mul- 
titudes, consequently,  who,  half  a  century  back, 
would  have  ranged  themselves,  without  inquiry,  in  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  sect  which  was  "  every  where 
spoken  against,"  now,  finding  themselves  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  by  amiable  and  well-conducted  "  Evan- 
gelicals," begin  to  tolerate,  to  examine,  and  perhaps 
even  to  approve. 

The  result  of  these  changes  is  just  what  might  na- 
turally be  looked  for.  Contumely  and  persecution 
generally  constitute  a  better  regimen  for  the  parties 
immediately  subjected  to  them,  than  popularity  and 
general  acceptance.  It  has  been  for  the  good  of  the 
community  that  the  spiritual  church  has  extended 
itself  on  every  side  ;  but  the  greater  contact  and  ad- 
mixture have  acted  injuriously  upon  the  church  itself. 
"  The  stream  is  now  far  wider,  but  it  is  much  less 
deep."  There  is  much  superficial  profession;  much 
superficial  knowledge,  and  even  much  superficial 
belief.     An  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
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ing  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  widely  diffused ;  but 
many  of  those  who  have  this  outline  knowledge,  have 
not  digested,  even  in  the  mind,  what  they  know. 
And  this  superficiality,  as  it  overspreads  the  whole 
professing  church,  so  it  is  not  absent  from  the  minis- 
ters of  that  church.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection 
must  satisfy  us,  that  a  deficiency  of  this  kind,  exist- 
ing generally  amongst  the  people,  must  arise  in  a 
great  measure,  from  a  similar  deficiency  on  the  part 
of  their  instructors.  And,  as  we  would  not  willingly 
impute  to  these,  an  intentional  holding  back  of  their 
message,  we  must  conclude  that  any  existing  short- 
coming in  the  popular  theology  of  the  day,  must  be 
traced,  primarily,  to  a  positive  want  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  the  people's  instructors  in  theology. 

But,  in  approaching  closer  to  this  subject,  we  feel 
a  natural  reluctance  to  appear  to  dogmatize  on  mat- 
ters almost  beyond  our  province.  We  shall  endea- 
vour, therefore,  to  throw  our  thoughts  into  the  form 
of  queries  and  suggestions  ;  premising,  what,  indeed, 
we  trust  would  have  been  generally  taken  for  granted, 
that  what  we  say  has  not  the  least  individual  bearing 
upon  any  one  ministration,  or  any  particular  dis- 
trict ;  but  arises  out  of  as  large  a  view  as  we  have 
been  able  to  take,  within  the  course  of  several  of  the 
later  years. 

We  ask,  then,  with  a  degree  of  doubt  whether  the 
question  can  be  affirmatively  answered, — Is  there 
discernible,  in  the  pulpits  of  the  church  generally,  or 
even  among  those  considered  as  the  evangelical 
clergy  particularly,  what  the  apostle  describes  as  a 

"RIGHTLY   DIVIDING   THE   WORD    OF   TRUTH?" 

1.  Is  the  word  of  truth  "rightly  divided,"  as  to 
the  persons  addressed? 
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Experience  abundantly  proves  the  necessity  and 
expediency  of  a  close  and  scrutinizing  application. 
The  most  effectual  preaching  has  always  been  the 
most  searching  and  dividing  in  its  character.  Such 
was  that  of  Peter ;  (Acts  ii.  36 ;  iii.  13, 14.)  such  was 
that  of  Latimer  and  of  Bradford ;  such  was  that  of 
Whitfield  and  of  Brainerd;  and  even  in  a  distant 
country,  and  among  Romish  superstitions,  we  see  the 
like  blessed  effects  resulting  from  a  close  and  discri- 
minating method  of  applying  the  divine  word,  in  the 
case  of  Martin  Boos.1 

But  is  such  a  discriminating  application  of  the 
wrord  of  God, — such  a  '*  speaking  the  truth  in  love," 
commonly  found  among  us?  Or  do  we  not  rather 
hear,  in  too  many  cases,  a  taking  for  granted  that 
which  the  preacher  knows  to  be  not  the  case — that 
the  great  bulk  of  his  hearers  are  real  Christians — 
and  a  brief  allusion,  merely,  to  the  unconverted,  in  a 
sentence  or  two  at  the  close,  often  beginning, — "  If 
there  should  be  any  one  here,  who  has  not  yet  at- 
tended to  the  things  which  belong  to  his  everlasting 
peace,"  &c. — the  preacher  knowing,  all  the  while, 
that  instead  of  there  being  any  doubt  as  to  such  a 
fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  before  him  are  unconverted 
persons? 

But  this  shortcoming,  this  shrinking  from  a  dis- 
tasteful duty,  which  generally  arises,  we  believe, 
from  mere  human  weakness,  sometimes  partaking  of 
amiability,  sometimes  of  fear,  sometimes  of  a  short- 

1  It  was  from  a  sermon,  in  which  he  plainly  declared,  that,  out  of  a 
population  of  5000  persons,  the  number  of  true  Christians  in  his  parish 
was  so  small,  that  the  vestry  would  contain  them, — it  was  from  a 
sermon  distinguished  by  this  faithfulness  and  plainness  of  speech, 
that  a  great  awakening  under  his  ministry  took  its  rise. 
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sighted  "prudence," — is  now  not  only  defended,  but 
even  prescribed,  as  the  only  right  course.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  new  Oxford  system,  the  essence  of  which  is  to 
substitute  appearances  for  realities,  and  to  know 
no  other  great  division  of  mankind,  than  that  of 
"  baptized,"  or  "  unbaptized."  The  baptized  are  the 
regenerate,  the  unbaptized  are  the  unregenerate. 
The  baptized  are  "  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  the 
unbaptized  are  not  in  that  kingdom.  And  in  con- 
formity with  this  scheme,  we  find,  in  a  pamphlet  just 
issued  with  the  endorsement  of  Dr.  Pusey's  approval, 
the  following  remark. 

"  The  clergyman  who  adopts  the  views  that  we  are 
here  maintaining,  and  which  our  church  sets  before 
him  in  her  Baptismal  Service,  addresses  his  hearers 
as  all  standing  on  the  some  footing,  all  being  bap- 
tized Christians,  and  so  regenerate,  and  grafted  into 
Christ's  church.  He  addresses  them  therefore  as  all 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  all  bound  to  the  same 
duties,  all  involved  in  the  same  awful  responsibility. 
The  Evangelical  Preacher,  on  the  contrary,  divides 
his  hearers  into  two  classes,  as  he  well  may  accord- 
ing to  his  views — the  converted  and  the  unconverted  ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  his  estimation,  the 
regenerate  and  the  unregenerate.  The  latter  are 
addressed  in  the  language  used  by  the  apostles  of 
or  to  the  Heathen  ;  the  former,  as  Christians,  are 
exhorted  to  live  up  to  their  privileges,  and  to  show 
forth  their  thankfulness  for  the  mercies  bestowed 
upon  them  by  a  consistent  walk  and  conversation. 
But  how  each  hearer  is  to  know  in  which  class  to 
rank  himself,  I  have  never  yet  heard  at  all  clearly 
explained."1 

I  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  by  T.  P.  Piatt,  Esq.  p.  31. 
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Our  objection  to  the  mode  of  address  here  preferred, 
is,  that  it  is  equally  opposed  to  scripture,  and  to  truth 
and  fact. 

It  is  opposed  to  scripture.  In  every  part  of  the 
preaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  we  observe 
the  greatest  care  taken  to  divide  and  discriminate 
between  the  real  and  the  false  professor. 

In  our  Lord's  very  first  sermon,  he  takes  especial 
care  to  discriminate, — not  between  the  professed  mem- 
bers of  his  church  and  those  who  are  "  without," — but 
speaking  only  to  the  circumcised, — addressing  only 
those  who  were  already  within  the  visible  church, — 
he  draws  the  line  between  true  and  false  professors. 

"  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Matt, 
v.  20. 

"  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate, 
and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  Because  strait  is  the 
gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life ;  and 
few  there  be  that  find  it."  Matt.  vii.  13,  14. 

"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will 
say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophe- 
sied in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils  ? 
and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And 
then  will  L  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity*"  (ver.  21 — 23.) 

And  to  the  same  effect  does  he  speak,  in  Matt, 
xv.  8,  9 ;  xxiii.  25 — 28.  And  what  is  the  obvious 
intent  of  the  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  pub- 
lican, (Luke  xviii.  10—14,)  but  to  inculcate  discr.imi- 
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nation  between  the  formalist  and  the  true  penitent; 
both  of  whom,  however,  are  represented  as  "  going  up 
to  the  temple  to  pray." 

A  similar  tone,  also,  is  perceptible  in  the  writings 
of  all  the  apostles.  As,  for  instance,  in  1  Cor.  x. 
1—6.  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  21 ;  xiii.  5.  Gal.  iii.  1.  Phil.  iii. 
18,  19.  Heb.  iv.  1,  2.  James  ii.  19,  20.  2  Peter  i.  10. 
1  John  i.  6  ;  ii.  19.  Jade  3,  4. 

And  yet  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  neither  our 
Lord  nor  his  apostles  were  in  circumstances  so  clearly 
calling  for  a  discriminating  tone  of  preaching,  as 
those  in  which  we  live.  The  first  declaration  of  the 
gospel  was  made  to  a  whole  nation  sunken  in  for- 
mal Judaism.  The  after  instructions  of  the  apostles, 
as  we  have  them  in  their  epistles,  were  given  to 
select  bodies  of  believers,  gathered  out  of  the  Jews 
and  heathen,  and  whose  general  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity was  manifested  by  the  fact  of  their  embracing 
a  persecuted  and  universally-contemned  faith.  Far, 
very  far  more,  then,  does  the  present  state  of  the 
visible  church,  abounding,  as  it  does,  with  mere  ex- 
ternal profession,  call  for  a  discriminating  tone  of 
pulpit  ministration.  And  the  opposite  course,  as 
now  recommended,  is  not  more  contrary  to  scripture 
than  it  is  to  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  the  ne- 
cessary deductions  from  notorious  fact. 

Mr.  Piatt's  orthodox  preacher  should,  he  thinks, 
"  address  his  hearers  as  all  standing  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, all  being  baptized  Christians,  and  so  regenerate 
and  grafted  into  Christ's  church."  The  evangelical 
preacher,  whom  he  condemns,  takes  an  opposite 
course,  and  "  divides  his  hearers  into  two  classes, — 
the  converted  and  the  unconverted.7'  And  in  so  doing, 
according  to  Mr.  Piatt's  view,  he  greatly  errs. 
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But  which  of  these  two  could  most  simply  and 
most  faithfully  expound  the  last  two  verses  of  the 
2nd  chapter  of  Romans,  without  compromising  his 
own  system  ? — "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  out- 
wardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward 
in  the  flesh.  But  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly  ; 
and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and 
not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God?" 

Or  which  can  adjust  his  plan  most  suitably,  to  the 
actual  state  of  things  around  him?  We  are  not  con- 
demning a  frequent  appeal  to  the  baptismal  pledge  ; 
or  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  "  what  a  solemn  vow, 
promise,  and  profession  was  there  made."  This  is 
as  suitable  under  one  system  as  under  the  other. 
Mr.  Piatt's  main  objection  is,  to  the  division  of  the 
hearers  into  two  classes, — "  the  converted  and  the 
unconverted."  In  other  words,  his  repugnance  is, 
to  a  plain  and  faithful  declaration  of  the  actual 
fact;  to  a  simple  exhibition  of  their  real  standing 
and  condition. 

For,  if  the  Lord  himself  were  to  descend  into  any 
one  of  our  worshipping  assemblies, — and  the  day 
will  surely  come,  when  he  will  so  appear, — into  how 
many  classes  would  the  hearers  be  immediately  re- 
solved ?  They  would  not  remain  "  all  on  the  same 
footing  "  then.  Into  two  classes — "  the  converted 
and  the  unconverted  " — would  they  instantly  divide 
themselves.  "  He  shall  put  the  sheep  on  his  right. hand, 
and  the  yoats  on  his  left."  Nor  will  the  latter  be  the 
unbaptized,  or  the  outwardly  reprobate  merely. 
"  Many  shall  say  in  that  day,  Lord,  have  we  not  cast 
out  det  Us  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?      And  he  shall  say  unto   them,    I 
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never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  ini- 
quity." 

"  But  bow  each  hearer  is  to  know  in  which  class 
to  rank  himself,"  says  Mr.  Piatt,  "  I  have  never  yet 
heard  at  all  clearly  explained." 

If  there  be  any  substantial  difficulty  on  this  point, 
how  could  the  apostle,  in  instructing  his  own  converts, 
all  being  baptized  persons,  say  to  them  "  Examine 
yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove  your  own 
selves?"  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

But,  to  recur  to  the  most  obvious  facts; — let  us 
ask,  How  many,  in  an  ordinary  congregation  of 
one  thousand  persons,  are  usually  found  to  attend 
the  Lord's  table?  In  most  cases,  not  more  than  an 
hundred?  in  more  favorable,  perhaps  an  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  even  two  hundred. 

Now,  is  there  not  here  an  open  and  indubitable 
distinction  ?  Granting  that  a  few,  a  very  few  cases 
may  be  found, — and  with  these  the  minister  can 
generally  make  himself  acquainted, — of  such  as  have 
a  desire  to  come,  but  are  deterred  by  doubts  and 
fears,— still,  the  great  majority  remain  at  a  distance, 
simply  because  they  feel  no  care  or  interest  about 
the  matter.  And  are  these  to  be  addressed  in  the 
same  language  as  the  humble  and  penitent  Chris- 
tian ?  Do  all  the  consolations  of  our  Lord's  last 
conversation  with  his  disciples,  just  before  his  pas- 
sion,— all  the  rich  anticipations  which  abound  in  the 
apostolic  epistles,  do  all  these  belong  equally  to  the 
earnest  follower  after  true  holiness,  and  to  the  utterly 
careless  and  unbelieving?  Can  such  a  scheme  as  this 
bear  even  a  moment's  consideration  ?    Surely  not ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  division  between  those 
who  make  some  outward  profession  of  an  interest  in 

2  B  2 
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Christ's  death,  and  those  who  will  not  even  do  this, 
is  an  obvious  one,  and  at  once  removes  into  "the 
outer  court,"  a  vast  majority  of  the  apparent  wor- 
shippers. But  of  the  remaining  fifth  or  tenth  of  the 
whole,  how  many  more  must  be  sifted  off,  when  the 
pastor  brings  his  personal  acquaintance  into  the 
scrutiny ! 

These,  he  will  say,  come  from  mere  custom,  and  will 
be  found  the  next  night  in  the  theatre,  or  at  the  gam- 
ing-table ;  those,  because  it  is  a  part  of  their  religion, 
and  they  expect  the  act  to  be  put  down  to  their  credit 
in  heaven's  reckoning.  Censoriousness  being  kept 
down,  and  charity  stretched  to  its  utmost  limits,  how 
small  a  portion  will  remain  at  last,  to  be  reckoned  as 
sincere,  humble,  earnest  followers  after  holiness  ! 

Now  to  mass  together  the  whole  body  of  external 
worshippers,  is  just  what  the  insincere  would  most 
desire.  If  the  preacher  will  but  do  this,  he  may  do 
almost  any  thing  else  that  he  likes.  Their  universal 
voice  is,  and  always  has  been,  from  the  days  of 
Noah  to  the  present  moment. — "  Prophesy  not  unto 
us  right  things ;  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy 
deceits."  (Isaiah  xxx.  10.)  And  in  almost  every  case 
will  it  be  found,  that  dry  abstract  propositions;  or 
mere  correct  statements  of  theology;  even  when  car- 
ried into  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  loftiest  and 
profoundest  doctrines,  may  pass,  at  least,  in  these 
days,  without  awakening  much  enmity  or  opposition  ; 
so  long  as  no  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,"  is 
attempted  ; — so  long  as  the  congregation,  generally, 
is  addressed  as  a  body  of  true  Christians;  and  warn- 
ings and  exhortations  are  confined  to  some  supposed 
reprobate  who  may  happen  to  be  present.  1 

1  "  Most  assuredly,"  (remarks  Mr.  Scott)  "  this  undistinguishing 
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When  we  see,  then,  so  wide  a  diffusion  of  those 
very  doctrines,  which,  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
mouths  of  Simeon,  and  Scott,  and  Newton,  and  Ro- 
maine,  were  an  abomination  to  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  when  we  see,  also,  that  while  the  per- 
secution has  ceased,  the  vivifying  effects  of  those 
doctrines  have  apparently  greatly  declined,  we  must 
seek  for  a  cause,  which  has  tended  equally  to  allay 
the  bitterness  of  persecution,  and  to  reduce  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ministration.  And  may  not  both  these 
changes,  we  would  ask,  be  alike  attributed  to  the 
less  discriminating  tone  of  modern  preaching ;  to  a 
prevalent  deficiency  in  that  sort  of  "  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,"  which  "  gives  to  every  one  his 
portion  in  due  season  "  ? 

But  we  must  proceed  to  another  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, intimately,  and,  in  fact,  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  we  have  just  been  considering, — and  ask, 

2.  Is  there  aright  dividing  of  the  word  of  truth,  as  to 
the  doctrines  taught,  and  their  personal  and  season- 
able application  ? 

The"  faithful  and  wise  steward"  is  described  as 
giving  to  every  man  his  portion  "  in  due  season.'" 
This  is  sufficient  to  warn  us,  that  even  truth  may  be 
misapplied,  by  being  administered  out  of  season  ;  or 
at  a  moment,  when  another  portion,  another  exhibi- 
tion of  truth,  would  have  been  more  justly  appli- 
cable.    The  same  lesson  is  taught  to  us  in  another 


way  of  preaching  is  "casting:  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs ;  "  and, 
I  am  deeply  convinced,  is  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  that  a  preacher 
can  fall  into;  tending  most  directly  to  stupify  the  consciences,  and 
harden  the  hearts  of  the  ungodly ;  and  to  "  strengthen  their  hands, 
that  they  should  not  return  from  their  evil  way ;  "  and,  in  proportion, 
discouraging  the  heart  of  the  humble,  broken,  contrite  believer." — 
See  also  Rev.  C.  Bridges  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  p.  2/6—280. 
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place,  under  the  figures  of  milk  and  strong  meat; — 
the  first,  as  fit  for  babes,  the  second,  for  "  them  that 
are  of  full  age." 

A  more  detailed  illustration  may  be  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  the  physician.  The  whole  human 
race  is  diseased  ;  full  of  a  spiritual  sickness  which  is 
mortal.  Let  us  consider,  then,  how  he  who  aims  to 
cure  our  bodily  diseases,  proceeds  in  the  application 
of  his  various  remedies. 

Take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  fever.  In  the  first 
place,  the  physician's  aim  is  to  expel  the  disease.  He 
uses  depletives  and  sudorific  medicines.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, the  fever  leaves  the  patient,  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion succeed  the  febrile  action  ;  and  now  the  phy- 
sician's course  is  entirely  changed.  Restoratives 
and  tonic  medicines  are  required  ;  and  by  their  aid 
the  patient  gradually  regains  his  usual  health. 

But  were  the  same  medicines  used  in  any  other 
order,  the  result  would  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  Tonics 
and  cordials  administered  while  the  fever  was  raging, 
would  be  merely  so  much  poison.  And  equally  clear 
is  it,  that  if  the  depletion  were  carried  beyond  the 
proper  point,  and  were  persevered  in  after  the  fever 
had  been  subdued,  this,  too,  would  work  the  death  of 
the  sufferer.  Up  to  a  certain  period  it  was  indis- 
pensable ;  beyond  that,  it  would  work  destruction, 
not  a  cure. 

Just  so,  too,  of  a  wound,  attended  with  inflamma- 
tory symptoms.  To  reduce  the  inflammation,  it  is 
necessary,  not  to  heal  the  wound,  but  to  keep  it  open, 
and  promote  a  discharge.  After  a  while,  if  this 
course  succeeds,  a  change  is  required  ;  the  discharge 
may  now  be  stopped,  and  the  wound  closed  up  and 
healed.    To  heal  it  up,  while  the  inflammation  con- 
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tinued,  would  be  fatal.  To  keep  it  open,  and  con- 
tinue the  discharge,  after  the  inflammation  had 
ceased,  would  destroy  the  patient  in  another  way. 

The  application  of  this  subject  to  spiritual  things, 
is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  obvious.  All  rnen,  in  their 
natural  state,  labour  under  a  mortal  disease,  and  so 
much  the  more  desperate  is  their  condition,  in  that 
they  are  wholly  unconscious  of  it.  The  first  step 
towards  a  cure  is  to  learn  their  real  condition  ; 
to  discern  "  every  man  the  plague  of  his  own 
heart;"  to  perceive  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
malady;  in  order  that  the  remedy  may  be  received 
and  applied.  This  "  opening  of  the  blind  eyes, 
and  unstopping  the  deaf  ears,"  is  the  office,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  law  of 
God.  "  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  "  I  was 
alive,"  in  idea,  "  without  the  law  once ;  but  when  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  He  was 
in  a  state  of  fancied  health  and  security,  until  the 
sight  of  the  holy  law  of  God,  in  all  its  extent  and 
spirituality,  shewed  him  his  real  state,  as  "  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins." 

This  divine  medicine  having  done  its  work,  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  the  soul 
is  now  prepared  for,  and  greatly  needs,  the  appointed 
restorative,  the  quickener,  the  enlivener  from  the 
dead,  the  Gospel.  When  the  man  has  been  filled 
with  horror  and  self-loathing,  in  a  view  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God  and  his  own  vileness,  and  has  been 
forced  to  cry  out,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  he  is  then 
in  a  fit  temper  of  mind  to  receive  and  value  the  glad 
tidings,  that  "  Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel." 
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And  then,  having  been  made  to  know  something  of 
a  true  repentance,  and  of  a  living  faith  in  the  one 
atonement,  he  is  taught  the  third  lesson,  which  is, 
"  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  accord- 
ing to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness."  "  Ye  were  sometime  in  darkness,  but  now 
are  ye  light  in  the  Lord ;  walk  as  children  of  light  J* 
"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature;  old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new." x 

Now  these  three  great  branches  of  the  preaching  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  are  as  distinct,  and  as  sepa- 
rate, one  from  the  other,  as  the  different  medicines, 
which  the  physician  of  the  body  employs  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  a  disorder.  And  their  misapplication, 
or  their  use  in  a  wrong  order,  is  as  ruinous,  and  as 
contrary  to  the  divine  will,  as  the  reversal  of  the 
right  application  of  the  remedies  for  bodily  disorders. 

The  physician,  who  should  administer  tonics  to  a 
patient  in  a  high  fever,  or  depletives  to  one  already 
sinking  under  exhaustion,  would  be  adjudged  by  the 
well-informed  bystander  to  be  chargeable  with  the 
patient's  death.  But  is  it  less  ruinous  or  deplorable, 
to  preach  either  the  strong  consolations  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  the  apostolic  exhortations  to  good  works,  to 
men  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  who  have  neither 
the  least  token  of  spiritual  life,  nor  the  least  de- 
sire for  it?  We  say,  the  apostolic  injunctions  to  good 
works,  meaning  thereby  those  injunctions,  which 
the  inspired  writers  address  to  Christians,  as  suck. 
"  These  things  I  will,  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that 

1  Ephes.  iv.  22;  V,  8.  2  Cor.  v.  17: 
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they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works"  (Titus  iii.  8.)  "  If  ye  then  be 
risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above." 
(Col.  iii.  1.)  "  I  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,"  (Ephes.  iv.  1.) 
and  in  a  multitude  of  other  places,  in  which  the 
apostles  urge  the  motives  of  the  gospel  upon  those 
who  can  appreciate  them.  To  others,  good  works 
must  be  preached  as  their  duty,  their  obligation, 
but  with  a  special  view— not  to  produce  good  fruit 
from  a  corrupt  tree, — but  to  make  them  feel  their 
need  of  a  vital  union  to  the  "  true  vine  ;"  from  which 
union  alone  any  real  fruit  can  spring.  (John  xv.  4.) 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  of  a  few  preachers, 
supposed  to  hold  high  Calvinistic  doctrines,  that 
"they  preached  only  to  the  elect/'  We  believe  that 
there  have  been  some  who  have  openly  declared  such 
to  be  their  plan  and  system.  But  the  thought  has  fre- 
quently occurred, — Is  there  not  a  great  deal  more  of 
this  "  preaching  only  to  the  elect"  than  is  generally 
imagined  ? 

Those  who  eschew  Calvinism  in  toto,  are  yet  of 
necessity  aware  that  there  are  such  persons  as  "  the 
elect "  mentioned  in  Scripture.  If  asked  to  describe 
them,  they  would  probably  point  out  those  "  who  keep 
mercy  and  judgment,  and  wait  on  God  continually." 
(Hos.  xii.  6.)  And  they  would  say  that  so  long  as 
such  persons  persevere  in  such  a  course,  they  are  to 
be  considered  "  the  elect,"  and  no  longer. 

Now  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  on  those 
who  have  been  "  saved,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Christian  minister's  duty  to  urge  the  performance  of 
good  works.     "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
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bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  (John 
xv.  8.) 

But  equally  clear  is  it,  that  until  awakened  by 
divine  grace,  and  called  out  of  his  original  state  of 
spiritual  death,  all  exhortations  to  Christian  obedi- 
ence are  lost  upon  the  sinner.  "  The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned."  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  Exhor- 
tations to  "  walk  as  children  of  the  light  "  can  only  be 
consistently  addressed  to  those  who  have  become 
"  children  of  the  light." 

The  holy  law  of  God,  as  ever  obligatory,  may  and 
should  at  all  times  be  pressed  upon  the  conscience; 
but  it  should  be  so  pressed  upon  the  unrenewed, 
for  the  purpose  of  conviction ;  not  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  unconverted  sinner  either  will  or  can  yield 
a  true  and  hearty  obedience  to  it.  The  righteousness 
of  the  law;  its  excellence  ;  its  benevolence  ;  its  per- 
fect fitness,  should  be  brought  home  to  the  sinner's 
conscience,  and  contrasted  with  the  obliquity,  the 
deceitfulness,  the  impurity,  the  wickedness  of  his 
own  heart,  in  order  that  he  may  fully  perceive  the 
entire  truth  of  the  Saviour's  declaration,  "  Ye  must 
be  born  again*' 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  if  the  general  subject  of 
any  one's  preaching,  is  sanctification,  or  Christian 
obedience,  he  is  open  to  the  charge  of  "  preaching 
only  to  the  elect."  For  it  is  to  the  elect  only  that  the 
subject  belongs.  Moral  obligation,  indeed,  attaches 
to  all,  but  obligation  cannot  confer  power. 

Let  us,  then,  ask,  What  is  the  usual  strain  of 
preaching,  among  the  more  earnest,  sincere,  and  de- 
vout of  the  clergy  of  the  present  day? 
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Is  the  law  of  God  constantly  and  explicitly  set 
forth  to  the  people,  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
vincing them  of  sin  ?  Is  its  height  and  depth,  its 
extent  and  spirituality,  its  majesty  and  beauty,  fre- 
quently and  largely  dwelt  upon,  with  the  express 
view  of  bringing  the  people  to  Job's  confession — "  / 
have  heard  of  thee  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now 
mine  eye  seeth  thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  re- 
pent in  dust  and  ashes  "  ? 

Or  is  the  gospel,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  free- 
ness  and  fulness,  its  wondrous  suitableness  to  the 
desperate  case  of  lost  and  ruined  sinners,  frequently 
and  fully  brought  before  them  ?  Is  "  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  con- 
stantly held  up  to  view  ;  not  vaguely  and  indefinitely, 
as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  but  as  Life  from  the  dead 
to  all  "  who  look  unto  him,"  the  Saviour  of  all  who 
believe  ? 

Or  may  we  not  rather  fear,  that,  avoiding  these 
great  and  *w/--necessary  topics,  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  the  pulpit  ministrations,  even  among  many  of  the 
most  earnest  and  faithful  of  the  clergy,  are  selected 
from  what  Hannah  More  calls  "  Christian  Morals," 
and  "Practical  Piety;"  and  concern  rather  the 
various  features  and  characteristics  of  the  believer's 
walk,  than  the  rescue  of  the  surrounding  thousands 
from  "  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction?" 

Now  we  readily  admit  that  these  topics  are  legiti- 
mate, fit  for  pulpit  use,  and  capable  of  being  handled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  the  whole  message  of  a 
Christian  minister.  But  the  practice  of  going  beyond, 
or  away  from,  the  subject  in  hand,  is  happily  falling 
into  disuse  ;  and  we  therefore  cannot  but  believe,  that, 
generally  speaking,  when  a  clergyman  takes  a  text 
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which  concerns  chiefly  the  believer's  walk  and  conver- 
sation,he  will  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  sermon  to 
the  case  and  circumstances  of  believers.  But,  mean- 
while, what  is  doing  for  the  bulk  of  the  congregation? 
Nine  out  of  every  ten,  probably,  require  awakening, 
before  they  can  even  understand,  with  the  heart,  the 
exhortations  of  the  preacher.  But  what  is  doing  to 
arrest  their  attention  ;— to  force  them  to  reflect; — to 
place  "  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come"  before  their  eyes,  and  thus  to  cause  them  to 
tremble,  and  to  cry  out,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved  "?  Was  there  more  than  a  passing  observation, 
— a  brief  sentence  of  inquiry?  We  fear  not.  But 
does  this  style  of  preaching  agree  with  the  example 
of  Him,  who  "  left  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  and  went  after  that  which  was  lost  "? 

If  there  be  an  error  in  this  system  of  preaching, — a 
conclusion  which  we  rather  inquiringly  suggest,  than 
dogmatically  assert, — it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise 
whence  it  has  arisen.  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
teach  others,  refer  both  naturally  and  correctly,  to 
that  book  which  is  given  to  teach  themselves.  And 
they  find  the  apostolic  exhortations,  as  recorded  in 
the  epistles,  chiefly  running  in  two  strains,  Christian 
privilege,  and  Christian  practice;  both,  however, 
flowing  from  Christian  doctrine.  Accordingly,  read- 
ing the  epistles,  and  forming  their  pulpit  addresses 
upon  them,  those  who  adopt  the  Calvinistic  scheme 
preach  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  gospel  ; — and  those 
who  lean  to  the  Arminian  theory  principally  insist 
on  Christian  duties.  Neither  class  dwells  much 
upon  the  law,  for  conviction  of  sin  ; — for  in  most  of 
the  apostolic  epistles  this  is  not  a  prominent  feature. 

But  is  not  a  very  important  distinction  overlooked 
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here, — between  the  persons  addressed  by  the  apos- 
tles; and  those  addressed  by  the  Christian  ministers 
of  the  present  day  ?  Were  not  the  primitive  times, 
times  of  persecution  ;  when  those  who  professed  the 
Christian  faith,  did  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  ?  And 
are  not  the  present  days,  among  us,  days  in  which  such 
a  profession  is  rather  fashionable  and  respectable  than 
otherwise?  And  is  it  not  one  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  change,  to  bring  into  the  pale  of  the  visible 
church,  myriads,  who,  in  the  primitive  times,  would 
have  kept  out  of  it?  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  fact,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  that  the  Christian  churches,  in 
the  apostolic  days,  were  churches  chiefly  or  at  least 
extensively  consisting  of  real  Christians;  while  the 
nominally  Christian  churches  of  our  days,  consist 
chiefly  of  those  who  are  not  real  Christians?  Surely, 
then,  so  vast  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  persons 
addressed,  should  teach  us  the  necessity  of  some  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  addressing  them.  For  instruc- 
tion,surely,  as  to  the  topics  to  be  brought  before  such 
assemblies  as  now  come  before  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  we  ought  rather  to  consult  the  sermons  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  than  the  epistles  sent  to  their 
attached  and  sincere  disciples. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  if  a  preacher  could 
but,  in  spirit,  prepare  his  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  instead 
of for  it ;  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  bring  all  of  his 
congregation  in  imagination  before  him,— to  weigh 
the  individual  character  and  disposition  of  each,  and 
thus  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  prevalent 
bias  and  disposition  of  the  aggregate  body,  so  as  to 
frame  his  addresses  with  fitness  and  just  application 
to  their  actual  condition, — we  have  often  thought 
that  if  sermons,  instead  of  being  made  from  books, — 
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the  congregation  out  of  sight, — were  made  from  the 
heart,  to  a  congregation  actually  present, — we  should 
find  a  great  alteration  in  their  ordinary  tenor  and 
bearing.  Or,  to  make  another  supposition, — let  us 
imagine  a  congregation,  divided  into  sections,  for 
cottage  or  domiciliary  lectures  from  their  pastor, and 
let  these  classes  be  of  the  average  composition,  of 
one  of  whom  the  pastor  entertains  hopes,  and  nine 
others,  who  are  "  walking  after  the  fashion  of  this 
world,"  and  "  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  mind."  Would  any  minister  of  ordinary  judg- 
ment, address  such  a  meeting  in  the  language  com- 
monly used  by  the  apostles  to  their  sincere  disciples? 
Would  he,  if  an  Arminian,  insist  upon  practical 
duties,  and  exhort  them  to  "  be  stedfast,  unmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord;  foras- 
much as  their  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord?" 
or,  if  a  Calvinist,  would  he  insist  on  Christian  privi- 
lege, and  say,  "  Knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your  elec- 
tion of  God?"  Would  he  not  rather  feel  such  texts 
as  John  i.  10  ;  iii.  5,  18,  19,  36  ;  x.  27 ;  xii.  48.  Rom. 
i.  20,  21,32;  ii.  4,  5,  15,24;  iii.  19;  vi.  21,  22,  23; 
and  the  very  many  others  of  similar  tenor  with  which 
the  scriptures  abound,  to  be  more  suitable  to  the 
condition  of  his  hearers.  But  if  so,  how  is  the  case 
changed  by  the  multiplication  of  his  audience,  the 
general  character  remaining  the  same, — there  being 
but  a  "  few  "  who  are  treading  the  narrow  way,  but 
"  many  "  who  are  unquestionably  passing  down  the 
broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction  ? 

In  pressing  this  point  we  are  far  from  urging  any- 
thing new:  on  the  contrary,  we  are  but  counselling 
a  return  to  the  oldest  and  soundest  precedents.  Our 
inquiry  is,  Why  the  preaching  of  the  present  day 
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seems  to  prove  less  effectual  than  that  of  other  times? 
and  the  most  obvious  reply  seems  to  be,  Because  it 
has  suffered  a  change  of  character,  which  must  of 
necessity  lead  to  a  change  of  results. 

The  grand  feature  of  the  preaching  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  that  it  is  a  preaching  of  Repentance 
and  Faith; — '■''Repentance  towards  God;  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now  repentance 
includes  in  itself  a  declaration  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  transgression  of  that  law,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  transgression.  This,  as  the  first  step 
in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  constantly  de- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament,  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  apostolic  ministrations. 

The  preaching  of  our  Lord  himself,  was,  "  Repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel"  (Mark  i.  15.);  and  his  dis- 
ciples, following  his  footsteps,  "  went  forth,  and 
preached  that  men  should  repent."  (Mark  vi.  12.)  St. 
Peter's  first  sermon,  which  issued  in  the  conversion 
of  three  thousand  souls,  ended  with  the  exhortation, 
"  Repent,  and  be  baptized;"  and  his  next,  which 
brought  in  a  further  harvest  of  two  thousand,  ran  in 
the  same  strain,  "  Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  con- 
verted" (Acts  iii.  19.)  St.  Paul,  also,  describes  his 
own  preaching  as  tending  to  the  same  point,  "  That 
they  should  repent,  and  turn  to  God,"  &c.  Acts  xxvi. 
20.  "  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  among  all  nations,"  is  St.  Luke's  description 
of  the  Saviour's  last  command  ;  and  "  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  faith  toivards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  is 
St.  Paul's  epitome  of  his  own  ministry.  (Acts  xx.  21.) 

Such  was  the  preaching  which  spread  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world.  And  when  human  inventions, 
"  fables  and  endless  genealogies/'  had  buried  it  for  a 
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time  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish,  it  was  the  same 
preaching  which,  at  the  Reformation,  brought  Chris- 
tianity again  into  the  light  of  day. 

"I  handle  not,"  says  Bullinger,  "the  least  and 
lowest  points  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  I  handle  the 
Law,  the  Gospel,  Sin,  Grace,  and  Repentance."1 

In  like  manner,  when,  in  England,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  deep  spiritual  slumber  had  crept  over  the 
church,  it  was  dispelled,  in  a  degree,  by  the  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Whitfield,  Venn,  Romaine,  and  others, 
who  turned  from  the  mere  inculcation  of  moral  duties, 
to  the  grand  fundamental  doctrines  which  the  word 
of  God  alone  reveals.  And  one  who,  in  our  own  times, 
followed  in  their  footsteps,  writes,  "  Sin  and  Salvation 
are  the  two  grand  subjects  of  our  preaching;  and 
they  ought  to  be  brought  forward  unceasingly,  both 
doctrinally,  practically,  and  above  all,  experiment- 
ally."2 

The  last-mentioned  preacher  was  an  eminently 
successful  one.  Multitudes  of  redeemed  souls  will 
form  his  crown  on  the  day  of  his  Lord's  appearing. 
Whitfield,  Venn,  Romaine,  and  their  coadjutors  were 
eminently  successful  preachers.  They  roused  England 
from  a  state  of  death-like  lethargy.  The  Reformers 
were  eminently  successful;  —  they  resuscitated  the 
Christianity  of  Europe.  The  apostles  were  eminently 
successful; — they  established  Christianity  throughout 
the  known  world.  All  these,  in  different  ages,  were 
honoured  in  being  God's  instruments  for  the  salva- 
tion of  multitudes  of  the  human  race ;  and  they  all 
took  the  same  course,  in   their  ministrations.     They 

1  Todd's  Life  ofCranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

2  Life  of  the  Rev.  L.  Richmond,  p.  124. 
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preached  the  Law  ;  for  the  conviction  of  sinners,  and 
to  lead  them  to  repentance.  To  those  who  received 
this  message  into  their  hearts,  and  were  brought  to 
cry  out,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  they  preached 
the  Gospel,  as  God's  appointed  way  of  deliverance. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  to  those  who  embraced  this 
salvation,  and  clung  to  Christ  as  their  only  hope,  they 
preached  a  holy  life  and  conversation,  as  calculated 
"  to  shetv  forth  the  praises  of  Him,  who  had  called  them 
out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light." 

Such  was  the  "  right  dividing  of  the  word  of  truth," 
which  the  Apostles  and  the  Reformers  constantly  ob- 
served. They  did  not  mingle  up  the  various  medi- 
cines provided  by  the  Great  Physician,  nor  yet  re- 
verse the  order  of  their  appropriate  application. 

But  have  we  not,  in  modern  times,  a  fearful  disre- 
gard of  this  important  point?  Do  we  not  frequently 
meet  with  a  mitigated  law,  and  a  conditional  gospel : 
a  system  of  preaching  which  contains  a  mixture  of 
precept  and  privilege,  in  such  sort  that  each  neutra- 
lizes the  other :  a  scheme  which  confounds  law  and 
gospel,  and  while  it  apparently  comprehends  some- 
thing of  both,  is  yet  very  little  like  either.  Do 
we  not  sometimes  observe  the  highest  privileges 
of  believers  inculcated  and  urged  upon  those  who  are 
not  believers  ? — a  course  of  conduct,  which  necessarily 
leads  to  antinomianism.  And  do  we  not  still  more 
frequently  hear  the  walk  and  conduct  of  a  renewed 
man  pressed  upon  those  who  are  not  "  alive  from  the 
dead,"  without  one  warning  that  it  is  needful,  that 
the  tree  should  be  good,  before  the  fruit  can  be  good  ? 
a  course  which  as  inevitably  leads  to  self-righteous- 
ness. In  a  word, — the  vast  majority  of  the  attend- 
ants at  our  churches,  being  merely  nominal  Chris- 

2  C 
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tians,  "fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind"  are  they  not  nevertheless  continually  addressed 
as  if  they  were  "children  of  light  ?  "  and  thus  not  only 
left  without  the  calls  and  warnings  which  they  need, 
but  even  buoyed  up  with  false  hopes  and  confidences, 
which  it  ought  to  be  their  pastors'  chief  object  to 
root  up  and  to  destroy  ? 

And — as  a  part  of  this  mistaken  system — are  not 
symptoms  frequently  dealt  with,  as  if  they  were  the 
real  diseases  ;  instead  of  being  merely  the  signs  of  a 
deep-seated  disorder?  If  men,  for  instance,  manifest 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  are  they  not  warmly  and  strenuously  urged 
and  invited  to  come?  If  they  are  seen  to  neglect 
prayer,  or  public  worship,  are  not  their  obligations, 
in  these  respects,  strongly  pressed  upon  them?  Now, 
as  parts  of  an  address  to  their  consciences,  such  ex- 
hortations might  be  fully  justified.  But  if  this  be  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  case,  surely  the  chief  matter 
is  left  out  of  view, — namely,  that  these  negligences 
are  symptomatic  of  an  unrenewed  heart, — and  should 
be  urged  upon  the  conscience  as  such,  with  a  view  to 
conviction  of  sin.  For,  without  this,  what  real  good 
would  be  effected,  even  if  the  number  of  communi- 
cants, or  of  attendants  at  church  could  be  doubled, — 
the  motive  being  merely  a  fear  of  reproof,  and  the 
result  merely  the  lulling  to  sleep  of  an  uneasy  con- 
science? ' 

But  all  this  turns  upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety 

1  "  Some  preachers,"  says  the  Rev.  L.  Richmond,  "  are  defective 
in  one  most  essential  part  of  a  discourse.  They  insist  with  much  ear- 
nestness on  the  necessity  of  holiness,  of  abstaining  from  sin,  of  loving 
God,  &c.  &c,  but  they  never  tell  their  people  how  all  this  is  to  be  done, 
They  leave  out  the  characteristic  features  of  the  gospel.  They  build, 
without  first  laying  the  foundation."—  (Life,  p.  382.) 
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of  addressing  men  as  either  converted  or  uncon- 
verted. If  all  are  to  be  dealt  with,  "  as  on  the  same 
footing," — all  baptized,  all  regenerated  in  baptism, 
all  possessors  of  the  same  privileges,  and  entitled  to 
the  same  hopes, — then  the  preceding  remarks  are 
wholly  unfounded  and  unjust.  But  if  the  apostolic 
writings  are  to  be  taken  as  our  guide,  then  we  must 
believe  in  this  simple  division  of  the  visible  church 
into  two  classes, — those  "  who  walk  after  the  flesh/' 
and  those  "  who  walk  after  the  Spirit."  The  one 
class  "mind  the  things  of  the  flesh/'  the  other  "  the 
things  of  the  Spirit."  The  one  class  are  "  carnally- 
minded,"  the  other  "spiritually-minded."  The  one 
class  "have  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  are  none  of 
his/'  the  other  "  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  and  live."  (Rom.  viii.)  These 
two  classes  we  find  constantly  adverted  to  throughout 
the  epistles  ;  and  if  our  eyes  are  not  closed  to  the 
most  obvious  facts,— these  two  classes  are  found  in 
every  church.  Even  among  the  most  carefully-cultured 
congregations,  men  are  found,  who  "  mind  earthly 
things;"  who  "  walk  after  the  course  of  this  world  ;" 
whose  hearts  are  in  their  gains,  or  their  pleasures,  or 
their  ambition,  and  who  do  not  even  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that  their  whole  religion  is  included  in 
a  two  hours'  attendance  at  church  per  week.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  simplicity  or  sincerity  in  the  church  of 
God,  must  not  these  external  worshippers  be  faith- 
fully and  candidly  dealt  with  ?  And  if,  not  a  few,  but 
a  large  majority  of  the  hearers  are,  under  some  guise 
or  other,  found  in  this  class,  must  not  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pulpit  addresses  be  directed  towards  them  ? 
The  Law  of  God,  then,  not  in  a  mitigated  form,  or 
as  a  code  of  morals  merely,  but  in  all  its  extent  and 
2  c  2 
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purity,  in  all  its  beauty  and  majesty,  as  comprehend- 
ing nothing  but  what  is  infinitely  merciful  and  per- 
fectly right  and  just, — the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
Law,  should  be  prominently  and  earnestly  set  forth, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  the  careless  and  unconverted, 
who  form  generally  the  great  majority  of  the  congre- 
gation, to  a  sense  of  their  real  state  and  condition. 
Upon  which  there  immediately  follows, — 2.  the  Gos- 
pel, without  a  full  declaration  of  which  no  sermon 
should  ever  conclude  ;  and, — 3.  to  those  who  have 
embraced  the  great  salvation,  the  way  of  holiness, 
or  a  cheerful  and  willing  following  of  the  footsteps 
of  Christ,  not  for  the  attainment  of  salvation;  but 
as  those  who  are  already  saved,1 — already  redeemed, 
who  are  "  bought  with  a  price,"  and  who  would 
therefore  strive  to  "  glorify  God  in  their  body  and 
their  spirit,  which  are  His;"  as  those  who  are  "a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people,"  and  who  therefore  desire  to  "shew 
forth  the  praises  of  him,  who  hath  called  them  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  lights 

III.  One  more  point,  however,  and  far  the  most 
important  point,  remains  to  be  adverted  to.  "  Man 
may  project,  but  it  is  God  only  who  can  effect"  It  is 
right  and  expedient,  on  our  parts,  constantly  to  "con- 
sider our  ways ;  "  to  remove  all  hindrances  to  use- 
fulness ;  to  devise  means  for  increased  efficiency; 
and  to  reprove  and  repel  those,  who  would  op- 
pose or  obstruct  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  But  we  must  endeavour  always  to  bear  in 
mind  the  all-important  distinction,  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  the  spiritual  church.     After  all  that  we 

1  1  Cor.  i.  18.     Titus  in.  5. 
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can  do,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  former,  every 
thing  of  eternal  moment  must  still  depend  upon  the 
growth  of  the  latter.  Were  it  possible  wholly  and  at 
once  to  carry  into  execution  all  our  desires,  as  to  the 
national  church,  so  as  to  provide,  in  the  shortest  con- 
ceivable space  of  time,  "  a  fold  for  every  sheep,  and  a 
shepherd  for  every  fold,"  we  should  still  have  left  the 
grand  desideratum  unachieved;  simply  because  the 
regeneration  and  conversion  of  the  soul  is  not  a  work 
in  which  man  has  any  but  the  most  subordinate 
agency.  Paul  may  indeed  plant,  and  Apollos  water, 
but  the  rain,  the  dew,  the  frost,  the  sunshine,  in  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  in  natural  things,  are  not  in  human 
power.  All  the  skill,  and  logic,  and  eloquence,  and 
earnestness  that  ever  were  known  upon  earth,  if  all 
concentrated  into  a  single  sermon,  would  utterly  fail 
of  giving  spiritual  life  to  even  one  individual  soul. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth,  from  Him  who  is  "  the  giver  of  life,"  a  single 
text  of  scripture,  a  word  casually  spoken,  nay,  even 
a  ray  of  sunshine,1  is  sufficient  to  call  a  man  ii  from 
darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God." 

Divine  Influence,  then,  is  the  great  essential 
blessing,  towards  which  our  thoughts  should  con- 
stantly be  directed.  It  is  unpurchaseable  and  unat- 
tainable by  human  contrivances;  and  yet  this  cir- 
cumstance, even  when  coupled  with  the  futility  of 
all  external  means  without  it,  does  not  at  all  release 
us  from  all  proper  and  expedient  efforts.  To  build 
churches  and  to  provide  ministers  is  our  duty,  and 

i  The  fact,  we  believe,  is  on  record,  of  an  idle  fellow,  who,  basking 
on  a  bank  on  a  fine  sabbath  eve,  received  a  thought  into  his  mind  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  sun-beam,  which  ended  in  his  entire  conver- 
sion to  God. 
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these  things  are  within  our  reach.  We  may  feel  an 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  succession  of  men  to 
fill  the  pulpits  so  erected  ;  but  here  is  a  proper  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  faith.  The  "  mere  stone  and 
lime"1  arrangement  is  just  that  part  of  the  whole 
business  which  best  suits  the  powers  and  capabilities 
of  man.  To  build  a  church,— to  build  hundreds  of 
churches,  is  quite  within  his  power; — to  form  one 
"able  minister  of  the  New  Testament"  is  not  within 
his  power.  It  belongs  to  him,  then,  to  imitate  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt;  who,  in  hope  and  expectation 
of  the  accustomed  swelling  of  their  river,  were  in 
the  habit  of  opening  all  the  sluices  and  canals  that 
they  could  devise,  to  spread  its  fertilizing  streams 
far  and  wide;  but  who  never  looked,  for  the  blessing 
of  the  river  itself,  to  any  but  a  divine  and  overruling 
power. 

The  effusion,  then,  of  a  greater  and  a  constantly 
increasing  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  be  the  point  to  which  our  hopes  and 
prayers  must  chiefly  be  directed.  Without  this,  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  our  external  ma- 
chinery will  effect  nothing  more  than  some  trifling 
external  amelioration  of  morals.  With  it,  even  our 
present  faults  and  deficiencies,  manifest  as  they  are, 
would  not  prevent  our  church  from  becoming  "  a 
praise  to  the  whole  earth." 

But  such  an  effusion  of  divine  influence,  must  be 
asked  for,  and  expected,  chiefly  through  the  ap- 
pointed channels — "  the  golden  pipes,  which  empty  the 
golden  oil  out  of  themselves, — namely,  the  witnesses 
which  prophecy  or  preach  the  testimony  of  Christ, 
(Zech.  iv.  12.    Rev.  xi.  3,  4,  7.)  and  which  are  also 

1  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Lectures,  p.  300. 
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frequently  spoken  of  under  another  figure, — as  "  the 
light  of  the  world,"  and  "the  golden  candlestick." 
It  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  recorded  experience 
of  past  ages,  to  expect  a  blessing  to  descend  upon 
the  people,  irrespective  of,  or  without  coming  through, 
the  appointed  ministers  of  the  everlasting  gospel. 

Our  hopes  and  expectations,  then,  of  an  increase 
of  the  church's  true  prosperity,  must  chiefly  be  con- 
nected with  the  prayer  of  faith,  for  greater  grace 
and  energy,  to  be  bestowed  on  the  pastors  of  the 
flock.  "  Come  from  the  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9.) 
"  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come,  O  south,  blow  upon 
my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out."  (Cant. 
iv.  16.) 

That  there  is  abundant  need  of  perpetual  supplica- 
tions on  this  score,  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  is 
really  interested  in  the  church's  prosperity.  A  divine 
effusion  is  required,  to  impart  to  multitudes  among 
the  clergy,  1.  greater  depth  of  feeling;  and  2.  greater 
unction  in  their  ministrations. 

Avery  estimable  and  generally-respected  clergy- 
man once  remarked  in  our  hearing,  that  "  he  thought 
that  a  certain  degree  of  dulness  was  naturally  to  be 
looked  for  in  such  a  composition  as  a  sermon.,y  An- 
other, of  a  name  universally  venerated  in  the  church, 
after  having  shewn  more  than  ordinary  animation,  in 
pleading  for  a  charity  connected  solely  with  the  tem- 
poral well-being  of  the  poor,  accounted  for  it  by  the 
remark,  that  "  the  unusual  interest  of  the  subject  natu- 
rally led  him  into  unusual  warmth." 

Do  not  such  incidents  as  these,  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  shew  that  there  often  exists  a  great 
want  of  deeper  views  of  the  real  state  and  condition 
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of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  immeasurable  value 
of  the  gospel  ? 

Mr.  Legh  Richmond,  after  closing  his  ministry,  in 
the  prospect  of  death,  by  two  sermons  of  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  exclaimed  to  a  brother  clergyman, 
"Brother,  we  are  only  half  awake!  we  are  none  of 
us  more  than  half  awake  !  " ! 

But  the  best  and  only  accurate  test,  is  the  language 
of  scripture.  Do  such  words  as  the  following  de- 
scribe the  feelings  of  even  the  liveliest  Christians 
among  us?  "  Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon  me,  because 
of  the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law."  "  Rivers  of  waters 
run  down  mine  eyes,  because  they  keep  not  thy  law."  "  I 
have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart,  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh"  "  By 
the  space  of  three  years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one 
night  and  day  with  tears."  "  For  many  walk,  of  whom 
I  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  Are  these 
feelings  no  longer  called  for  in  the  church?  Or  ra- 
ther do  not  the  scenes  that  surround  us  on  every 
side— the  wreck  of  fortunes,  the  destruction  of  health, 
the  broken  hearts,  the  ruined  families,  the  maniac 
wives,  the  groans  and  sorrows,  and  death  and  de- 
spair which  meet  us  at  every  turn, — and  all  arising 
from  one  single  universally  overspreading  malady, 
Sin,— do  not  these  daily  and  hourly  admonish  us,  that 
a  right  state  of  feeling  would  lead  to  language  nearly 
resembling  that  of  the  psalmist  or  the  apostle  ? 

The  hurry  of  over-engagement  doubtless  often  ren- 
ders calm  and  quiet  meditation  hardly  attainable;  or 
a  serious  review  of  the  state  of  men  in  general,  in  the 

>  Rev.  L.  Richmond's  hife,  p.  396. 
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present  life,  and  of  their  awful  destiny  in  another, 
would  often  bring  the  mind  into  some  degree  of  sym- 
pathy with  that  of  the  Saviour,  when  "  he  beheld  the 
city,  and  wept  over  it." 

And  this  would  be  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  the 
administration  of  the  severest  remedies.  We  have 
already  expressed  an  apprehension,  that,  for  convic- 
tion, the  law  of  God  is  not  sufficiently  brought  for- 
ward. But  the  tone  of  an  accuser  or  a  judge  would 
not  be  the  best  for  such  a  task.  Henry  Martyn  early 
discovered  the  secret,  how  to  reprove ;  and  records,  in 
his  journal,  his  resolution,  "  not  to  reprove  others, 
when  he  could  conscientiously  be  silent,  except  he 
experienced  at  the  time  a  peculiar  contrition  of 
spirit."  > 

Nor  is  the  right  tone  for  administering  reproof, 
the  only  lesson  we  may  draw  from  this  remark.  Well 
considered,  it  tells  us  much  more  than  this.  It  tells 
us,  that  to  speak  to  the  affections,  we  must  speak  with 
the  affections.  To  gain  the  heart,  our  own  heart  must 
go  forth.  Emotion,— without  which  nothing  is  done, 
— will  not  be  excited  in  those  to  whom  we  speak,  if 
we  speak  without  ourselves  being  moved.  Our  rea- 
sonings may  convince  the  mind ;  our  forebodings 
alarm  the  imagination  :  but  the  heart  and  soul  will 
only  be  touched  by  words,  in  which  it  is  evident,  that 
our  own  heart  and  soul  bears  part.2 

We  purpose  not  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  pulpit 
or  its  duties;  and  shall  merely,  therefore,  sum  up 
these  remarks  in  a  few  suggested  inquiries.     The 

1  Rev.  H.  Martyn's  Life,  p.  49. 
2  At  the  same  time,  in  all  generalizing-  observations  of  this  kind,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily 
works  by  means,  those  means  may,  in  some  cases,  by  the  exercise  of 
divine  sovereignty,  be  dispensed  with. 
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fruitlessness  of  ministerial  labour  is  often  lamented 
in  the  present  day;  will  those  who  indulge  in  such 
complaints,  seriously  ask  themselves  a  few  plain 
questions?— 

"Are  the  great  leading  features  of  the  divine  plan 
of  redemption  constantly  brought  forward  in  our  ad- 
dresses, in  their  full  scriptural  proportion  V 

"  Is  the  law  frequently  and  explicitly  preached,  as 
a  condemning  and  convicting  record?  Is  its  extent 
and  spirituality,  the  justice  and  entirely  reasonable 
character  of  its  requirements,  constantly  set  forth,- 
in  order  thereby  to  shew  that  the  whole  world  is 
guilty  before  God?  Is  conviction  of  sin,  by  this 
the  appointed  means,  nade  one  great  and  predomi- 
nating object  of  preaching?  " 

"Is  the  gospel  declared,  with  equal  constancy  and 
fulness ;— not  as  alike  belonging  and  appertaining 
to  all,  not  as  a  remedy  actually  possessed  by  those 
who  reckon  themselves  "  whole,  and  not  needing  a 
physician;" — but  as  the  divine  provision  for  those 
who  are  indeed  "  weary  and  heavy-laden,"  and  who 
may  therefore  be  appropriately  invited  to  Christ,  that 
they  may  liJind  rest  for  their  souls  ?  " 

"  Lastly,  is  the  moral  law,  as  a  transcript  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God,  frequently  explained  ;  not  merely  as 
set  before  the  whole  congregation  for  their  rule  and 
guide  of  life ;  but  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
mind,  in  its  wisdom,  benefieence  and  holiness ;  and 
as  necessarily  lovely  to  the  renewed  soul,  although 
without  any  attraction  to  mankind  in  general  ? 

"  In  all  these  great  branches  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge, is  there  a  "  right  dividing  of  the  word  of  truth?7' 
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XIII. 

THE  DANGERS  WHICH  AT  PRESENT  THREATEN  THE 
CHURCH. 

In  proceeding,  as  we  must  now  do,  to  speak  of  the  va- 
rious perils  into  which  the  church  of  England  is  at  pre- 
sent brought,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  those  which  beset  her  externally.  These 
chiefly  arise  from  the  liberal,  or  it  may  be  more  pro- 
perly called,  the  infidel  spirit  of  the  age ;  which,  not 
really  and  sincerely  admitting  the  first  principle, — 
that  we  have  a  divine  revelation, — naturally  holds  it 
to  be  an  intolerable  presumption  in  any  man,  or  in 
any  body  of  men,  to  assume  that  "  the  truth"  is  with 
them,  and  that  those  who  refuse  obedience  to  it, 
must  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  in  great  dan- 
ger of  eternal  unhappiness. 

This  fundamental  error, — or  rather  this  capital  of- 
fence of  negligence,  in  not  satisfying  themselves  of 
the  fact,  that  there  is  a  divine  revelation,  to  which 
universal  obedience  is  due, — this  blameable  error 
pervades  every  step  taken  with  reference  to  the 
church,  by  those  who  range  themselves  among  the 
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"liberal"  school.  And  it  endangers  the  church  on 
every  occasion  which  calls  for  legislation  ;  inasmuch 
as  such  legislation  is  always  attempted  to  be  con- 
ducted on  wrong  principles.  The  fact,  that  the  church 
is  essentially  right,  is  never  once  admitted  ; — the  as- 
sumption, that  mankind  can  and  ought  to  know  what 
the  truth  is,  is  always  treated  as  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance;  and  the  opposing  principle,  that  every  man 
has  as  much  right  to  assert  his  own  creed  to  be  the 
true  one  as  any  other  man, — is  constantly  made  the 
basis  of  action. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  particulars,  in  a  matter 
which  every  man's  memory  will  assist  him  in  illus- 
trating. Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  if  it 
be  only  to  place  on  record,  the  appalling  fact,  that  a 
plan  of  national  education  was  gravely  propounded 
to  the  parliament  of  1839,  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  in  its  expansive  ''liberality,"  was 
tolerant  enough  to  admit  even  Socialism  itself,  with 
all  its  blasphemies  and  obscenities,  to  teach,  under 
the  sanction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  irreli- 
gion  and  immorality  in  our  (so  planned)  national 
schools  ! 

In  this  direction,  unquestionably,  our  chief  external 
danger  is  found.  But  it  is  not  terrifying,  to  one  who 
calmly  surveys  the  progress  of  the  public  mind  ;  even 
looking  to  human  powers  alone  ;  because,  while  he 
recognizes  the  peril,  he  sees  also  the  counteracting 
influence,  in  that  "  pressure  from  without/'  which 
keeps,  as  was  seen  in  1839,  the  legislature  from 
plunging  into  the  contemplated  evil.  The  fact  is, — 
and  it  greatly  stays  the  mind,  under  the  various  alarms 
which  perpetually  present  themselves, — that  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  feeling,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
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upper  classes,  rather  runs  upwards  than  downwards  ; 
rather  tends  to  high-church'  principles  than  to  "  libe- 
ralism ;"  and  on  this  account  it  is,  that  the  next 
subject  we  have  to  notice,  shrinks  into  such  very  in- 
significant and  trifling  dimensions. 

The  efforts  of  Dissenters, — properly  so  called, — 
against  the  church,  have  indeed  fallen  into  compara- 
tive insignificance.  In  1833, — immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, — it  was  a  general  expec- 
tation, especially  among  the  Dissenting  leaders,  that 
the  church  establishment  must  of  course  be  at  once 
abated,  like  the  rotten  boroughs,  as  a  common  nui- 
sance. A  few  months,  however,  served  to  moderate 
this  expectation,  and  in  1835  and  1836,  it  assumed 
the  lower  tone,  that  the  power  of  taxing  Dissenters, 
by  a  church-rate,  must  be  abandoned.  This,  how- 
ever, was  brought  to  issue  in  1837, — when  that 
moderated  hope  was  extinguished  ;  for  even  a  re- 
formed House  of  Commons  offered  no  encouragement 
to  the  proposed  alteration.  Since  that  period  the 
question  has  remained  in  abeyance, — no  government 
venturing  again  to  make  such  a  proposition;  and 
any  effort  attempted  by  the  Dissenting  advocates 
being  instantly  put  down.  The  real  cause  of  this  vast 
change,  in  prospect  and  expectation,  being,  as  we 
have  just  said,  that  the  current  of  popular  feeling, 
so  far  from  setting  towards  dissent  and  religious 
liberalism,  is  running  strongly  in  a  very  opposite 
direction. 

And  this  carries  us  to  the  remaining  division  of  the 
subject.  For,  as  the  wants  of  the  church,  in  exter- 
nals, were  found  to  be  of  immeasurably  less  import- 
ance than  those  which  concerned  her  spirit  and  power 
and  ministerial  unction;    so,  the  external  perils  of 
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the  church,  though  not  inconsiderable,  are  yet  far 
below,  in  present  interest, — its  internal  dangers. 

And  these  are  new,  and  peculiar  to  the  present 
day.  They  exhibit,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
ever-changing,  flexible,  and  adaptive  character  of  the 
temptations  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  church.  A 
century  ago  the  poet  wrote,  of  secular  affairs  and  or- 
dinary seductions, 

"  For  Satan's  now  grown  wiser  than  before, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor." 

And  with  equal  truth  we  may  say  of  his  later  ma- 
chinations, that,  having  tried  to  the  uttermost  his 
old  seductions  of  worldliness  and  sensuality,  he  has 
latterly  taken  up  the  more  plausible  course  of  phari- 
saism  and  formal  religion.  The  like  succession  of 
temptations  appears  in  the  history  of  God's  ancient 
people.  First,  mere  worldliness  and  sensuality, 
(Exod.  xiv.  12.  Numb.  xi.  5) ;  then,  when  drawn 
out  of  Egypt,  placed  in  the  promised  land,  and  the 
altar  of  God  set  up  in  the  midst  of  them, — a  going 
after  other  gods; — and,  lastly,  and  as  the  greatest 
refinement  of  temptation, — a  system  which  was  nei- 
ther sensual  nor  idolatrous,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words — but  formally  religious: — an  apparent  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  rule,  veiling  a  real  departure 
from  it.  "  Full  well  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  your  traditions"  "  Ye  pay  tithe 
of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  neglected  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law."  "  Ye  make  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter  ;  but  within  they  are 
full  of  extortion  and  excess." 

We  have  already  observed,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  the  great  want  of  the  church  is  an  increased 
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measure  of  Divine  influence.  Of  the  outward  form 
and  profession  of  religion  there  has  been,  within  the 
last  forty  years,  a  manifest  and  very  considerable  in- 
crease. The  careless  and  the  dissipated  among  the 
clergy  no  longer  form, — as  it  must  be  feared  they 
once  did, — the  great  majority.  The  purer  lives  and 
greater  influence  of  those  who  preached  and  loved 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  has  raised  up  a  new 
and  a  very  large  class,  which  hardly  existed  in  the 
eighteenth  century, — namely,  of  serious  and  pains- 
taking ministers  of  the  church,  who  follow,  in  many 
respects,  the  example  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  with- 
out preaching  the  whole  of  their  system,  or  wishing 
to  be  reckoned  of  their  number.  This  new  section  of 
the  clerical  order,  must,  at  the  present  moment, 
amount  to  several  thousands.  Those  who  belong  to  it 
eschew  the  race-course,  the  chase,  and  the  ball-room  ; 
but  they  take  care  to  eschew  also  what  they  call 
"Calvinism;"  under  which  term  they  too  often  in- 
clude the  doctrines  of  Jewell  and  of  Hooker,  as  well 
as  those  peculiar  to  the  Genevan  Reformer.  Still 
they  are  really  "  religious"  men,  and  appear  to  great 
advantage  when  compared  with  the  clergy  of  a  cen- 
tury back,  as  we  find  them  depicted  in  various  au- 
thentic records.  And,  with  an  improvement  in  the 
teachers,  there  necessarily  appears  a  similar  improve- 
ment in  those  who  are  taught.  The  directors  of  the 
printing  establishments  of  the  two  Universities  will 
probably  find,  if  they  refer  to  their  records,  that  for 
one  Common  Prayer  Book  printed  by  those  esta- 
blishments in  1800,  there  were  ten,  if  not  twenty, 
printed  and  sold  in  1839. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  stream  is 
broad,  but  not  deep.     What  is  chiefly  needed,  is,  the 
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awakening,  convincing,  converting  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  give  a  soul  to  all  this  external  form;  and  to 
make  the  apparent  amelioration  ripen  into  a  real 
"  life  from  the  dead." 

And  this  is  the  moment  seized  by  the  tempter  for 
the  employment  of  a  seduction  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  state  of  men's  minds.     He  no  longer  resorts  to 
ridicule  of  all  serious  men  and  serious  things;  on  the 
contrary,  he  proposes  more  than  ordinary  seriousness, 
and   unusual  attention  to  religion.      But  he   takes 
especial  care,  that  his  suggestions,  plausible  as  they 
may  appear,   shall,   in   reality,  lead  the  wrong  way. 
The  church  needed  more  life  and  power  of  religion. 
He  counsels,  instead,  more  form  and  ceremony.     The 
church,  having  advanced,  with  many  of  her  ministers, 
scarcely  beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  faith,  wanted 
deeper  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel;  the 
free  and  full  justification,  adoption,  and  sanctification 
of  the  believer,  and  his  preservation  in  Christ;  but 
the  counsel  offered,  is,  to  shut  up  all  these  questions, 
as  only  fit  for  a  certain  few  '*  initiated  ; "  and  to  re- 
turn to  "  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  of  laying  on 
of  hands,"  and  other  elementary  points  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.     In  a  word,  the  church  had  acquired  a 
large  mass  of  merely  external  and  nominal  adherents ; 
baptized   unbelievers ;   and   her  real   want  was,  to 
know  how  to  change  these  into  Christians,  regenerated 
in  heart  and  life,  and  truly  converted  to  God.     In 
place  of  which,  it  is  strenuously  argued,  that  these 
myriads  of  practical  heathens  should  be  taught  that 
they  are  already  regenerated  ;  and  should  be  incited 
to  fast,  to  frequent  the  eucharist,  to  use  the  daily  ser- 
vice, and  to  expect  "  grace  from  the  communion  of 
the  successors  of  the  apostles." 
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Such  is  the  chief,  the  greatly  preponderating  peril, 
which  besets  the  church  of  England  at  the  present 
day.  It  has  in  it  all  the  essential  features  of  Popery  ; 
but,  apart  from  this,  and  were  it  never  to  proceed  be- 
yond the  point  to  which  it  has  now  reached,  it  is 
fraught  with  the  fearful  evil  of  a  withering,  parching, 
blighting  operation,  drying  up  and  banishing  all  spi- 
ritual life  and  influence  from  the  church. 

1.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  the  substance  and  spirit 
of  Popery,  The  attempt,  indeed,  is  often  made,  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  unjust  to  charge  a  writer 
or  a  system  with  a  tendency  to  Popery,  so  long  as 
such  writer  or  such  system  keeps  up  an  opposition  to 
Rome  upon  some  few  points.  And  in  this  strain  it  is 
often  argued,  that  as  the  Oxford  Tracts  still  maintain 
objections  to  Romanism  in  some  half-dozen  particu- 
lars; such  as — the  worship  of  images,— the  denial  of 
the  cup, — the  necessity  of  the  priest's  intention  to 
the  validity  of  the  sacraments, — purgatory, — and  the 
anathemas  of  the  council  of  Trent, — they  must  be 
taken  to  be  very  orthodox  expositors  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  But,  between  the  cautious  and 
guarded  tone  in  which  the  tract-writers  object  to 
these  minor  points  in  Popery ;  and  the  bold  and  un- 
compromising rejection  of  the  whole  anti-christian 
usurpation,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  distance  is  immense.  The  matters  on 
which  the  Tract-writers  differ  from  Rome,  are  not  the 
grand  fundamental  questions,  with  which  Cranmer 
and  Luther  concerned  themselves.  They  are  points 
which  an  opponent  might  concede  seriatim  and  bona 
fide,  and  yet  remain  a  thorough  Romanist  still. 

The  great  doctrines  on  which  the  Reformation  was 
founded,  were   such   as  these:  — 1.  Justification  by 
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faith;  in  opposition  to  salvation  by  works:  2.  One 
Mediator,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  in  opposition  to 
the  countless  mediators  of  the  Romish  church:  3.  An 
Atonement,  once  made,  and  for  ever  efficient  and 
complete;  in  opposition  to  the  new  atonements  pro- 
fessed to  be  continually  made  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass :  4.  A  Rule  of  Faith,  perfect,  infallible,  and 
open  to  no  addition;  in  opposition  to  the  unfixed 
and  ever-changing  Rule  of  written  and  unwritten 
Tradition. 

Now  on  all  these,  and  on  every  kindred  subject 
connected  with  the  Romish  controversy,  the  school 
which  has  recently  arisen  in  Oxford,  exhibits  the 
most  decided  leaning  to  the  Romish  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  most  active  and  energetic  among  them, 
Mr.  Newman,  has  produced  an  elaborate  treatise  sub- 
versive of  the  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
In  the  75th  number  of  their  Tracts,  they  gently  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  but  not  the  less  really,  re-intro- 
duce the  Invocation  of  Saints.  In  the  81st  number 
they  argue  for  the  belief  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  And  in  divers  of  their  publica- 
tions, especially  those  of  Mr.  Keble,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Bible,  as  the  sole  and  abundant  rule  of  faith, 
is  urged,  and  the  value  and  necessity  of  tradition  is 
insisted  on. 

In  all  the  great  leading  features,  then,  of  this  new 
school,  we  discern  a  tendency  to  Romish  doctrines, 
and  an  abandonment  of  those  asserted  by  the  Re- 
formers. And  in  all  those  minor  matters,  which  per- 
haps shew  the  bias  of  the  mind  even  more  distinctly 
than  more  vital  questions, — the  same  leaning  is  al- 
ways discernible. 
The  Virgin  Mary, — never  once  alluded  to,  in  any 
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one  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  as  an  object  of  worship 
or  even  peculiar  veneration, — is  exalted  to  a  super- 
human estimation. 

41  What  must  have  been  her  gifts,  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  only 
near  relative  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  "  What,  think  you,  was  the 
sanctity  and  grace  of  that  human  nature,  of  which  God  formed  his 
sinless  Son?"  "  How  is  it  possible  we  should  bear  to  gaze  on 
the  creature's  holiness  in  its  fulness  ?  "  1 

"  Grant,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  that  we  thy  servants  may 
ever  prosper  in  perpetual  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  by  the 
glorious  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  Ever  Virgin,  may  be  de- 
livered from  present  sadness,  and  enjoy  eternal  bliss."  2 

Rome  itself,  and  its  bishop,  are  regarded  with  a 
degree  of  reverence  and  favour  wholly  unknown  in 
the  apostolic  ages. 

"  To  honour  the  Roman  church  and  the  Roman  bishops,  for  ex- 
ample, without  countenancing  the  errors  of  Popery,  is  a  perplex- 
ing problem."  3 

"  But  is  it  then  a  duty  to  forget  that  Rome  was  our  mother, 
through  whom  we  were  born  to  Christ  ?  "  4 

"  0  Mother  church  of  Rome,  why  has  thy  heart 
Beat  so  untruly  to  thy  northern  child  ?  "  5 

Monachism  and  clerical  celibacy  are  spoken  of  as 
requisite  and  desirable. 

"  You  must  have  dissent  or  monachism  in  a  Christian  country  : 
so  make  your  choice."  6 

"  Great  towns  will  never  be  evangelized  merely  by  the  parochial 

1  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman's  Sermons,  p.  8. 

2  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No,  75,  p.  53.  As  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  most  disingenuous  fencing  with  reference  to  this  tract,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  prayer  quoted  above  is  in 
no  way  disclaimed  or  spoken  of  with  disapprobation  by  the  compiler 
of  that  selection  of  prayers  j  many  of  which  are  even  still  more  ido- 
latrous. 

3  British  Critic,  Jan.  1838,  p.  233.  4  Tracts,  No.  77,  P-  33. 

5  Lyra  Apost.  p.  229.  6  Brit.  May.  v.  ix.  p.  366. 
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system;  they  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  parish  priest,  bur- 
dened as  he  is  with  the  endearments  and  anxieties  of  a  family."  1 

"  It  has  lately  come  into  my  head,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  in  England,  makes  an  opening  for  reviving  the  monastic 

system."  2 

The  Reformation  itself,  and  the  Reformers,  are  con- 
stantly spoken  of  with  undisguised  dislike. 

"  As  to  the  Reformers,  I  think  worse  and  worse  of  them." — 
"  Really  I  hate  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers  more  and 
more." — "  The  Reformation  was  a  limb  badly  set — it  must  behroken 
again  in  order  to  be  righted.''''  3 

"  The  perverse  ecclesiastical  spirit,  to  which  the  Reformation  on 
the  continent  gave  birth."  4 

"  Then  many  a  schism  overleaped  the  banks ; 
Genevese,  Lutheran,  Scotch  diversities."  5 

And  Mr.  Froude  tells  us,6  that,  on  his  visit  to  Rome, 

"  We  got  introduced  to  Monsignor ,  the  head  of  the 

college,  to  find  out  whether  they  would  take  us  in  on  any  terms 
to  which  we  could  twist  our  consciences,  and  we  found  to  our  dis- 
may that  not  one  step  could  be  obtained  without  swallowing  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  a  whole.  We  made  our  approaches  to  the 
subject  as  delicately  as  we  could.  Our  first  notion  was,  that  the 
terms  of  communion  were,  within  certain  limits,  under  the  control 
of  the  Pope,  or  that  in  case  he  could  not  dispense  solely,  yet  at 
any  rate  the  acts  of  one  Council  might  be  rescinded  by  another  : 
indeed,  that  in  Charles  the  First's  time  it  had  been  intended  to 
negociate  a  reconciliation  on  the  terms  on  which  things  stood  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Trent.  But  we  found  to  our  horror  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church  made  the  acts  of  each 
successive  council  obligatory  for  ever ;  that  what  had  been  once 
decided  could  never  be  meddled  with  again ;  in  fact,  that  they 
Avere  committed  finally  and  irrevocably,  and  could  not  advance 
one  step  to  meet  us,  even  though  the  church  of  England  should 

i  British  Mag,  vol.  ix.  p.  368.  2  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
3  Froude,  vol.  i.  p.  379,  389,  433.  *  British  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  359- 
5  Brit-  Mag.  vol.  ix.  p.  31.  6  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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again  become  what  it  was  in  Laud's  time,  or  indeed  what  it  may 

have  been  up  to  the  atrocious  council ;  for  M admitted  that 

many  things,  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  mass,  which  were  fixed  then, 
had  been  indeterminate  before. 

"  So  much  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  which  Christendom  has 

to  thank  Luther  and  the  Reformers.     declares  that  ever  since 

I  heard  this  I  have  become  a  staunch  Protestant,  which  is  a  most 
base  calumny  on  his  part,  though  I  own  it  has  altogether  changed 
my  notions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  made  me  wish  for  the 
total  overthrow  of  their  system.  I  think  that  the  only  tSttos 
now  is  "  the  ancient  church  of  England,"  and  as  an  explanation  of 
what  one  means,  "  Charles  the  First  and  the  Nonjurors." 

Now,  assuredly,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  his 
editors  to  have  disclaimed  these  sentiments,  apprizing 
us  that  they  were  merely  the  individual  opinions  of 
an  ardent  mind,  now  withdrawn  from  all  earthly 
controversy.  But  Messrs.  Keble  and  Newman, 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  thus  exculpating 
themselves,  deliberately  refuse  to  do  so.  They  have 
recently  published  a  second  series  of  Remains,  to 
which  they  affix  a  preface,  distinctly  defending  all 
his  views.  And  on  the  very  point  in  question, — the 
Reformation, — instead  of  attempting  the  least  retrac- 
tation or  modification  of  the  contumelious  language 
adopted  in  the  former  volumes,  they  observe,  that 

"  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Froude)  and  to  the  editors,  that  the 
persons  chiefly  instrumental  in  that  great  change,  were  not,  as  a 
party,  to  be  trusted  on  ecclesiastical  and  theological  questions."  1 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  expression  of  their  disappro- 
bation.    They  describe  Mr.  F.  in  another  page,  as 

"  Retiring  on  the  letter  of  the  Articles  for  refuge  against  the 
spirit  of  their  first  compilers ;— their  letter,  as  interpreted  and 
acted  on  by  later  generations,  more  alive  to  the  claims  of  Anti- 
quity." 2 

'  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  lii -  gref.  p.  xix.  -  Ibid.  p.  xxi. 
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And,  again,  they  allude  to 

"  The  substantial  differences  in  the  way  of  thinking  and  moral 
sentiment,  which  separate  the  Reformers  from  the  Fathers. " 
"  Generally  speaking,  the  tone  of  the  fourth  century  is  so  unlike 
that  of  the  sixteenth,  on  each  and  all  of  these  topics, — that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  mind  to  sympathize  with  both.  You 
must  choose  between  the  two  lines.     They  are  not  only  diverging, 

but  CONTRARY."  x 

The  choice,  as  far  as  these  writers  are  concerned, 
has  been  already  made.  They  have  long  since  an- 
nounced their  adherence  to  "  Antiquity."  They  now 
unequivocally  admit  and  declare,  that  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  giving  up  the  Reformation. 

Scarcely,  then,  can  it  be  considered  candid  in  Dr. 
Pusey, — while  he  maintains  and  avows  his  connection 
with  these  writers, — to  address  to  his  diocesan  a  vo- 
luminous pamphlet,  aiming  to  prove,  that  he  and  his 
coadjutors  are  the  only  true  and  loyal  children  of  the 
Reformation! 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  book  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation,  thus  accurately  de- 
signates the  points,  on  which  Popery  inevitably  re- 
volves.    He  says, — 

"  The  opinion  of  the  sacrament's  being  an  expia- 
tory sacrifice;  and  of  the  necessity  of  secret  confes- 
sion and  absolution  ;  and  of  the  church's  authority, 
acting  in  an  independence  of  the  civil  power,  were 
the  foundations  of  Popery,  and  the  seminal  principles 
out  of  which  that  mass  of  corruptions  was  formed." 

Now  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  new  Oxford  school,  will  be  well  aware 
that  these  are  the  very  points  on  which  the  affections  of 

1  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  iii  pref.  pp.  xxviii.  xxix. 
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the  writers  are  chiefly  fixed.  That  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  a  "  sacrifice ''  is  the  doctrine  asserted  in  the 
bulky  tract,  No.  81,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
a  former  chapter.1  Touching  confession  and  ab- 
solution, the  notions  put  forth  in  Mr.  Froude's  Re- 
mains and  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica,  are  as  high  as  the 
Vatican  itself  could  desire. 

"  Behold  jovlv  armoury  !  Sword,  and  lightning  shaft, 
Cull'd  from  the  stores  of  God's  all-judging  ire, 
And  in  your  wielding  left !     The  words  that  waft 
Power  to  your  voice  absolving,  point  with  fire 
Your  awful  curse.     0  grief !  —should  Heaven's  dread  Sire 
Have  stayed,  for  you,  the  mercy-dews  of  old 
Vouchsafed,  when  pastors1  arms  in  deep  desire 
Were  spread  on  High  to  bless  the  kneeling  fold  ! 

If  CENSURE  SLEEP,  WILL  ABSOLUTION  HOLD  ? 

Will  the  great  King  confirm  their  acts  of  grace, 
Who  careless  leave  to  cankering  rust  and  mould 
The  flaming  sword,  that  should  the  unworthy  ch?.se 
From  His  pure  Eden  ?     0  beware,  lest  vain 
Their  sentence  to  remit,  who  never  dare  retain."  2 

And,  of  the  church's  authority  and  independence 
of  the  civil  power,  the  following  is  one  specimen  of 
their  sentiments  :— 

"  The  present  church  system  is  an  incubus  upon  the  country. 
It  spreads  its  arms  in  all  directions,  claiming  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  for  its  own,  and  refusing  a  place  to  any  subsidiary  sys- 
tem to  spring  upon.  Would  that  the  waters  would  throw  up  some 
Acheloides,  where  some  new  bishop  might  erect  a  see  beyond  the 
blighting  influence  of  our  upas  tree  !  Yet  I  suppose  that  before 
he  could  step  in,  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  put  its  paw  upon  the 
Kprj(T(piiyeTov,  and  include  it  within  the  limits  of  some  adjacent 
diocese.  I  admire  M.'s  hit  about  our  being  united  to  the  state  as 
Israel  was  to  Egypt."  3 

l  See  page  311.  2  Lyra  Apostolica,  p.  2 IS. 

3  Froude's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
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While,  in  another  place,  we  find  a  whole  volume 
devoted  to  the  praise  of  Thomas  a  Beeket,  called  "  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  ;"  in  another  publication,  an 
eulogium  on  Dunstan ;  and,  in  a  third,  the  warmest 
admiration  of  Hildebrand,  who  is  spoken  of  as  "that 
celebrated  man,  who  reigns  in  the  church  without  the 
vestige  of  a  rival. "  ! 

But  as  a  recent  and  well-rounded  specimen  of 
these  avowedly  "  high-church  doctrines,"  it  may  be 
as  well  to  give  the  following  passage  from  the  last 
publication  of  this  school,  the  new  volumes  of  Mr. 
Froude's  Remains,  recently  given  to  the  world  under 
the  deliberate  sanction  of  Messrs.  Newman  and  Keble. 

"  The  Reformed  Church  of  England  has  given  birth  to  two  mar- 
tyrs, an  Archbishop  and  a  King,  and  both  these  blessed  saints 
died  for  Episcopacy.  But  was  it  for  a  form,  or  a  point  of  discipline, 
that  they  resisted  thus  unto  death?  Surely  not"  "  When  they  con- 
tended for  Episcopacy  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  religion  ;  they  no 
more  regarded  it  as  an  external  and  a  form,  than  they  regarded 
Christ's  death  upon  the  cross  as  an  external  and  a  form.'" 

"  Their  belief  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

"1.  That  before  Jesus  Christ  left  the  world,  he  breathed  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  his  apostles  ;  giving  them  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting this  precious  gift  to  others  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
hands  ;  that  the  apostles  did  so  transmit  it  to  others  ;  and  they 
again  to  others  ;  and  that  in  this  way  it  has  been  preserved  in  the 
world  to  the  present  day. 

"2.  That  the  gift  thus  transmitted  empowers  its  possessors,  (1.) 
to  admit  into  or  exclude  from  the  mysterious  Communion  called  in 
Scripture  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  any  one  whom  they  judge 
deserving  of  it ;  and  this  with  the  assurance  that  all  whom  they 
admit  or  exclude  on  earth,  and  externally,  are  admitted  or  excluded 
in  heaven,  and  spiritually,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  holy  angels; 
(2.)  that  it  empowers  them  to  bless,  and  intercede  for,  those  who 

1  Brit.  Mag.  vcl.  ix.  p.  352. 
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are  within  this  kingdom,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  men  can 
bless  or  intercede:  (3.)  to  make  the  Eucharistic  bread  and  wine 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord 
made  them  so  :  (4.)  to  enable  delegates  to  perform  this  great 
miracle,  by  ordaining  them  with  imposition  of  hands. 

"  In  these  propositions  is  contained  the  substance  of  what  the 
great  champions  of  Episcopacy  have  contended  for  :  and  these,  if 
admitted  to  become  in  the  remotest  degree  credible,  evidently  give 
a  new  complexion  to  the  question.  To  be  admitted  Avithin  the 
mysterious  precincts  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  be  miraculously 
blessed  and  miraculously  fed  with  the  Bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  these  are  surely  something  more  than  forms  and  ex- 
ternals ;  and  the  Episcopacy  that  has  (if  indeed  it  has)  preserved 
them  to  us,  is  something  more  than  a  matter  of  bare  discipline,  ob- 
served in  conformity  to  apostolical  practice. 

"  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  dispense  with  Episco- 
pal Ordination  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  breach  of  order  merely, 
or  a  deviation  from  Apostolical  precedent,  but  as  a  surrender  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  a  rejection  of  all  the  powers  which  Christ 
instituted  Episcopacy  to  perpetuate  ;  and  the  attempt  to  substitute 
any  other  form  of  ordination  for  it,  or  to  seek  communion  witli 
Christ  through  any  non-episcopal  association,  is  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  schism  merely,  but  as  an  impossibility.''''  (v.  iii.  p.  43.) 

Here  we  have  Popery,  under  a  modern  guise,  it  is 
true,  but  still  Popery,  full-grown,  ample  and  mature. 
Christianity,  with  its  Saviour,  its  Bible,  its  Regene- 
rating, Converting,  Sanctifying  grace,  is  wholly  set 
aside.  To  be  convinced  of  sin, — to  study  God's  word 
with  prayer, — to  come  to  Christ  for  pardon,  for 
strength,  and  for  holiness,  and  thus  to  obtain  peace 
on  earth,  and  eternal  life  in  heaven, — the  whole  of 
this,— the  Christianity  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  is  clean  gone;  and  in  its  place  we  have  an 
Ecclesiastical  Corporation,  invested  with  certain  vast 
and  supernatural  powers,  all  of  which  are  to  be  as- 
sumed and  taken  on  trust ;  and  by  means  of  which 
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powers  men  are  to  be  saved  at  their  behest,  or  lost, 
if  falling  under  their  frown.  And  what  is  this, — 
under  whatever  new  phrases  it  may  be  concealed, 
but  absolute,  downright,  essential  Popery  ? 

We  need  not,  however,  rely  solely  on  our  own  im- 
pressions, in  this  matter.  Our  fears  are  most  fully 
corroborated  by  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
Romanists  themselves.  An  authorized  publication 
of  their  church,  issued  at  Rome  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  thus  speaks  of  the  new  Oxford  school: — 

"  The  attention  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  specially 
of  the  holy  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  of  the 
Faith,  cannot  be  sufficiently  excited  to  the  state  of 
the  English  church,  in  consequence  of  the  new  doc- 
trines propagated  with  such  force  and  so  much  suc- 
cess by  Messrs.  N.,  P.,  and  K.  With  arguments 
drawn  from  the  works  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  of  which 
they  have  already  undertaken  a  new  edition  in 
English,  they  labour  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  liturgy,  of  the  breviary  (which  many  of  them 
recite  each  day  regularly)  of  fasts,  of  the  monastic 
life,  and  of  many  other  religious  practices.  They 
also  teach  the  insufficiency  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  the  necessity  of  traditions,  and  of  ecclesiastic 
authority,  the  real  presence,  prayer  for  the  dead, 
the  use  of  images,  the  power  of  absolution  in  the 
priesthood,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  devotion  to 
the  most  holy  Madonna,  and  many  other  Catholic 
doctrines ;  so  that  but  very  little  separates  them  from 
the  true  faith,  and  this  little  decreases  every  day."  ' 

Such  testimony,  one  would  think,  must  be  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question,  whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  an 
approximation  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  quarter. 

■  Quoted  in  Bicker  steth's  Guide  to  the  Prophecies,  p.  420. 
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2.  Apart,  however,  from  this,  and  were  we  wholly 
to  overlook  the  identity  of  this  new  system  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  middle  ages, — there  would  remain  to 
be  considered,  the  fearful  effects  of  these  views  on 
the  general  theology  and  teaching  of  the  church. 

That  the  system  now  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  is  not  the  system  inculcated  by 
our  Reformers,  is  admitted  by  themselves.  We  have 
their  own  express  declaration,  that  "the  two  lines 
are  not  only  diverging,  but  contrary,'" 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  a  fearful  conclusion  ; — 
for  truth  is  strictly  one,  and  if  the  truth  were  preached 
by  our  Reformers,  then  something  else  than  the  truth 
is  offered  to  us  now.  But  what  says  St.  Paul  : — 
"Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  ANY 
OTHER  GOSPEL  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed !  "  {Gal.  i.  8.) 
"  Diverging  "  and  "  contrary  "  lines  in  theology  can- 
not be  both  right,  or  both  safe.  This  is  self-evident. 
There  is  but  one  gospel ; — "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism." 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  the  desire  of  the 
new  Oxford  school,  to  be  considered  as  "  preaching 
the  gospel."  We  should  be  sorry  to  misrepresent  their 
feelings  or  principles;  but  we  can  truly  say  that  we 
have  never  heard  the  phrase,  "  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,"  used  in  the  presence  of  one  of  their  number, 
without  perceiving  a  curl  of  the  lip  or  a  knitting  of 
the  brow,  which  betokened  their  impatience  of  the 
very  expression  itself.  Mr.  Froude,  with  his  usual 
frankness,  gives  distinct  expression  to  this  feeling. 
He  says,  of  one  friend,  just  appointed  to  a  curacy, 
"  May  he  escape  becoming  a  '  Gospel  minister  ! '" 1 

1  Froude's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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Now,  were  the  expression  thus  repudiated  merely 
one  of  the  many  invented  by  human  theologisers,  and 
meaning,  sometimes  nothing — sometimes  what  is  not 
true,  we  should  have  wondered  little,  and  cared  less, 
at  any  degree  of  contempt  poured  upon  it.  But  when 
a  term  of  this  kind  is  boldly  proscribed,  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  their  published  writings,  and  scouted  by 
all  .their  followers,  it  seems  necessary  just  to  remind 
them,  that  it  is  the  great  and  standard  scripture 
phrase :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature."  (Mark  xvi.  15.)  "  The  Lord 
had  called  us  to  preach  the  gospel."  (Acts  xvi.  10.)  "  / 
have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ."  (Rom.  xv. 
19.)  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel."  (1  Cor.  i.  17.)  And  so  in  more  than  twenty 
other  places  in  the  epistles.  Not  one  word  do  we 
hear  of"  preaching  the  sacraments, "  or  of  preaching 
the  church  :  it  is  ever  "  the  gospel"  that  is  to  be  the 
preacher's  grand  topic. 

Little  wonder,  however,  is  it,  that  no  relish  seems 
to  exist  for  this  sort  of  preaching ;  for  the  gospel 
itself,  the  "  good  news,"  "  the  glad  tidings,"  which 
the  apostles  delighted  to  carry  into  all  the  world, 
withers  up,  in  the  hands  of  these  writers,  into  some- 
thing as  little  savouring  of  gladness  or  joy  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Take  the  following,  as  a  single 
specimen,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Pusey  himself. 

"  We  are  by  Baptism  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation,  or  justi^ 
fication  (for  the  words  are  thus  far  equivalent),  a  state  into  which 
we  were  brought  of  God's  free  mercy  alone,  without  works,  but  in 
which  having  been  placed,  we  are  to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,"  through  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  "  God, 
working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  ;"  a  state  ad- 
mitting of  degrees,  according  to  the  degree  of  sanctification ;  (although 
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the  first  act,  whereby  we  were  brought  into  it,  did  not)  a  state 
admitting  of  relapses  and  recoveries,  but  which  is  weakened  by 
every  relapse  ;  injured  by  lesser,  destroyed  for  the  time  by  griev- 
ous sin  ;  and  after  such  sin  recovered  with  difficulty,  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  and  the  degree  of  its  wilfulness,  and  of 
the  grace  withstood."  1 

"  But  who  "  truly  repent ;"  what  are  helps  towards  true  repent- 
ance ;  when  a  man,  who  has  been  guilty  of  "  deadly  sin  wilfully 
committed  after  Baptism,"  may  be  satisfied  that  he  is  truly  repent- 
ant for  it ;  whether  and  to  what  degree  he  should,  all  his  life  after, 
continue  his  repentance  for  it ;  whether  he  be  altogether  pardoned, 
or  whether  only  so  long  as  he  continue  in  a  state  of  penitence ; 
wherein  his  penitence  should  consist ;  whether  continued  repent- 
ance would  efface  the  traces  of  his  sin  in  himself ;  whether  he 
might  ever  in  this  life  look  upon  himself  as  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  he  had  been,  had  he  not  committed  it ;  whether  it  affect 
the  degree  of  his  future  bliss,  or  its  effects  be  effaced  by  his  repent- 
ance, but  their  extinction  depend  upon  the  continued  greatness  of 
his  repentance ;  whether  cessation  of  his  active  repentance  may 
not  bring  back  degrees  of  the  sin  upon  him ;  whether  it  shall 
appear  again  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  these,  and  the  like,  are 
questions  upon  which  the  Article  does  not  speak."  2 

"  Romanism  as  well  as  Ultra-Protestantism  would  consult  rea- 
dily for  man's  feverish  anxiety  to  be  altogether  at  ease ;  our 
Church  sets  him  in  the  way  in  which  God's  peace  may  descend 
upon  him,  but  forestalls  not  His  sentence.  She  has  no  second 
Baptism  to  give,  and  so  she  cannot  pronounce  him  altogether  free 
from  his  past  sins.  There  are  but  two  periods  of  absolute  cleans- 
ing, Baptism  and  the  day  of  judgment.  She  therefore  teaches 
him  continually  to  repent,  that  so  his  sins  may  be  blotted  out, 
though  she  has  no  commission  to  tell  him  absolutely  that  they 
are."  3 

"  The  effect  of  our  preaching,  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  our- 
selves, so  neither  may  it  be  our  test  of  its  soundness ;  and  that, 
simply,  because  we  can  at  the  best  know' but  a  very  small  portion 
of  its  real  effects  or  defects.  Our  concern  is,  whether  it  be  ac- 
cording to  God's  word.     And  it  behoves  us  much  to  ascertain,  by 

I  Dr.  Puset/s  Letter,  p.  S2.         2  Ibid,  p,  83.         3  Ibid.  p.  03. 
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patient,  teachable  study  of  that  word  with  prayer,  whether  it  be 
right  to  make  the  way  of  repentance  so  easy  to  those  who,  after 
baptism,  have  turned  away  from  God  ;  whether  we  have  any  right 
at  once  to  appropriate  to  them  the  gracious  words  with  which  our 
Saviour  invited  those  who  had  never  known  him,  and  so  had  never 
forsaken  him,  and  with  which,  through  the  church,  he  still  invites 
his  true  disciples  to  the  participation  of  his  most  blessed  body  and 
blood  : — "  come  unto  me,  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden ;  " 
and  whether,  having  no  fresh  "  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  " 
to  offer,  no  means  of  "  renewing  them  to  repentance"  we  have  any 
right  to  apply  to  them  the  words  which  the  apostles  used  in  invit- 
ing men  for  the  first  time  into  the  ark  of  Christ ;  whether  we  are 
not  thereby  making  broad  the  narrow  way  of  life,  and  preaching 
"  peace,  peace,"  when,  this  way  at  least,  "  there  is  no  peace."  "  ' 

Now  the  first  reflection  that  strikes  the  mind, 
after  a  few  minutes'  consideration  of  this  fearful 
statement,  is,— the  inseparability  of  Divine  Truth, 
and  the  manifest  impossibility  of  understanding  the 
gospel,  until  the  law  is  first  understood.  Can  it 
be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  extract  had  attained  to  even  a  moderate  in- 
sight into  the  extent  and  spirituality  of  the  holy  law 
of  God?  He  speaks  of  "those  who,  after  baptism, 
have  turned  away  from  God."  In  another  place  he 
says,  "  Our  modern  system  confounds  the  distinction 
of  grievous  sin  before  and  after  baptism,  and  applies 
to  repentance,  after  falling  from  baptismal  grace,  all 
the  promises  which  are  pledged  as  God's  free  gift  in 
baptism/'2  "  Again,  the  pardon  in  baptism  is  free, 
full,  instantaneous,  universal ; — the  pardon  on  re- 
pentance, for  those  who  have  forfeited  their  baptismal 
pardon,  is  slow,  partial,  gradual."  Now,  in  all  these 
expressions,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  sin,  grievous 

1  Dr.  Pusey  on  Baptism,  p.  20/,  208.  2  Ibid.  Pref.  p.  13. 
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sin,  after  baptism,  is  a  thing  which  in  his  mind  only 
attaches  to  some ;  while  others  "  retain  their  baptis- 
mal purity,"  and  do  not  "  forfeit  their  baptismal 
pardon." 

Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  a  more  decided 
proof  of  a  total  want  of  all  right  appreciation,  alike 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  or  the  spiritual  requirements  of 
God's  law  ?  What  can  Dr.  Pusey's  estimate  be,  of 
his  own  standing  and  character  in  the  sight  of  God, 
or  of  the  true  estimation  of  the  holiest  among  his 
friends  ?  How  entirely  must  it  differ  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Hooker,  who  thus  writes  : — 

"  Let  the  holiest  and  best  things,  which  we  do,  be 
considered.  We  are  never  better  affected  unto  God, 
than  when  we  pray :  yet,  when  we  pray,  how  are  our 
affections  many  times  distracted  !  How  little  rever- 
ence do  we  shew  unto  the  grand  majesty  of  God,  to 
whom  we  speak !  How  little  remorse  of  our  own 
miseries !  How  little  taste  of  the  sweet  influence  of 
his  tender  mercies  do  we  feel !  Are  we  not  as  un- 
unwilling  many  times  to  begin,  and  as  glad  to  make 
an  end,  as  if,  in  saying  Call  upon  me,  he  had  set  us  a 
very  burdensome  task  ?  It  may  seem  somewhat  ex- 
treme which  I  will  speak  :  therefore,  let  every  one 
judge  of  it,  even  as  his  own  heart  shall  tell  him,  and 
no  otherwise.  I  will  but  only  make  a  demand.  If 
God  should  yield  unto  us,  not  as  unto  Abraham,  if 
fifty,  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  yea,  or  if  ten,  good  persons 
could  be  found  in  a  city,  for  their  sakes  this  city 
should  not  be  destroyed  ;  but  and  if  he  should  make 
us  an  offer  thus  large :  search  all  the  generations  of 
men,  sithence  the  fall  of  our  father  Adam;  find  one 
man,  that  hath  done  one  action,  which  hath  passed 
from  him  pure,  without  any  stain  or  blemish  at  all ; 
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and,  for  that  one  man's  only  action,  neither  man  nor 
angel  shall  feel  the  torments  which  are  prepared  for 
both  :  do  you  think,  that  this  ransom,  to  deliver  men 
and  angels,  could  be  found  to  be  among  the  sons  of 
men?"1 

And  equally  from  Bishop  Beveridge's  confession, 
"  Alas  !  I  can  neither  set  my  hand  nor  heart  about 
any  thing,  but  I  still  show  myself  to  be  the  sinful 
offspring  of  sinful  parents,  by  being  the  sinful  parent 
of  a  sinful  offspring.  Nay,  I  do  not  only  betray  the 
in-bred  venom  of  my  heart,  by  poisoning  my  common 
actions,  but  even  my  most  religious  performances 
also,  with  sin.  I  cannot  pray,  but  I  sin  ;  nay,  I  can- 
not hear,  or  preach  a  sermon,  but  I  sin  ;  I  cannot 
give  an  alms,  or  receive  the  sacrament,  but  I  sin  ; 
nay,  I  cannot  so  much  as  confess  my  sins,  but  my 
very  confessions  are  still  aggravations  of  them  ;  my 
repentance  needs  to  be  repented  of,  my  tears  want 
washing,  and  the  very  washing  of  my  tears  need  still 
to  be  washed  over  again  with  the  blood  of  my  Re- 
deemer. Thus,  not  only  the  worst  of  my  sins,  but 
even  the  best  of  my  duties,  speak  me  a  child  of 
Adam  :  insomuch  that  whensoever  I  reflect  upon  my 
past  actions,  methinks  I  cannot  but  look  upon  my 
whole  life,  from  the  time  of  my  conception  to  this 
very  moment,  to  be  but  as  one  continued  act  of  sin."2 
But  will  Dr.  Pusey,  either  for  himself,  or  for  the 
best  and  purest  of  his  friends,  decline  a  comparison 
with  such  men  as  Hooker  and  Beveridge,  and  allege, 
that  their  attainments  in  holiness  are  far  exceeded  by 
men  of  the  present  day  ?  If  not,  then  what  remains 
for  all  Christians  alike,  but  a  common  lot  in  the  par- 

1  Hooker,  Dis.  on  Justification. 
-  Bp.  Beveridge's  Private  Thoughts,  Art.  iv. 
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ticipation  of  that  deplorable  condition,  which  Dr.  P. 
describes,  as  that  of  those  who  have  "  fallen  from 
baptismal  grace,"  "forfeited  their  baptismal  pardon," 
and  for  whom,  in  his  opinion,  there  are  "  no  means 
of  renewing  to  repentance,"  or  of  "  restoring  "  the 
"  regeneration  "  which  had  been  "  lost  ?  " 

But,  this  being  the  state  of  all  Christians  alike, 
what  is  the  gospel, — the  good  news,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
offers  them  ?  The  following  expressions  will  indicate 
his  views  of  its  character. 

"  There  is  no  hint  that  regeneration  can  be  obtained  in  any  way 
but  by  baptism  ;  or,  if  lost,  could  be  restored." 

"A  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  at  any  other  period  than 
that  of  our  first  introduction  into  God's  covenant  (by  baptism)  is 
as  little  consonant  with  the  general  representation  of  holy  scrip- 
ture, as  a  commencement  of  physical  life  after  our  natural  birth  is 
with  the  order  of  his  providence." 

"  It  behoves  us  to  ascertain,  by  patient,  teachable  study  of  God's 
word  with  prayer,  whether  it  be  right  to  make  the  way  of  repent- 
ance so  easy  to  those  who,  after  baptism,  have  turned  away  from 
God  ;  whether  we  have  any  right  to  appropriate  to  them  the  gra- 
cious words  :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden  ; "  and  whether,  having  no  fresh  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins  to  offer,  no  means  of  '  renewing  them  to  repentance,'  we  have 
any  right  to  apply  to  them  the  words  which  the  apostles  used,"  &c. 

"  The  possibility  or  efficacy  of  such  repentance  I  have  not  de- 
nied— God  forbid  ;  but  that  such  repentance  is  likely,  or  that  men 
who  have  fallen  can  be  as  assured  of  the  adequacy  of  their  repent- 
ance,1' "  daily  experience  forbids  us  to  hope."  1 

Such  is  the  sort  of  "gospel"  which  Dr.  Pusey 
would  proclaim  to  all  believers  ;  for  we  have  already 
seen,  from  the  examples  of  Hooker  and  Beveridge, 
that  the  class  of  "those  who  have  lost  their  baptismal 
purity,"  must  comprehend  the  whole  body  of  the  bap- 


Dr.  Pusey  on  Baptism,  pp.  14,  20S,  &c. 
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tized.  And  this  entire  mass  is  placed,  by  Dr.  P.'s 
theory,  in  the  predicament  of  doubt  and  fear  so 
strongly  delineated  in  the  extracts  just  given. 

But  is  this  the  "  glad  tidings"  preached  by  the 
apostles?  Far  from  it.  Their  descriptions  of  the 
right  frame  of  mind  for  believers,  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  Dr.  Pusey's  views.  The  state  into 
which  they  describe  the  Christian  to  be'introduced, 
is  constantly  described  as  one  of  "  blessedness." 
"  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 
luhose  sins  are  covered:  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  will  not  impute  sin."  (Rom.  iv.  7,  8.)  "  They 
which  be  of  faith,  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham." 
(Gal.  iii.  9.)  "  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ."  (Ephes.  i.  3.)  And  the 
feelings  naturally  consequent  are  thus  delineated  ; — 
"  Believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory*"  1  Peter  i.  8.)  "  Rejoicing  in  hope ;  patient  in 
tribulation ;  continuing  instant  in  prayer"  *'  The  God 
of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing  ;  that 
ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  (Rom.  xii.  12  ;  xv.  13.)  "  That  by  two  im- 
mutable things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
lie,  we  might  have  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us."  (Heb.  vi.  18.) 
"  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  (Rom.  viii.  16.)  "  J 
am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  (Rom.  viii.  38,  39.) 

Is  there,  in  this  language,  anything  at  all  resem- 
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bling  the  declarations  of  Dr.  Pusey, — that  "  to  those 
who  have  fallen,  God  holds  out  only  a  light  in  a  dark 
place,  sufficient  for  them  to  see  their  path,  but  not 
bright  and  shining ;  " — that  "  the  pardon  on  repent- 
ance, for  those  who  have  forfeited  their  baptismal 
pardon,  is  slow,  'partial,  gradual  " ; — that  the  penitent 
must  u  be  content  to  wear  '  doubt's  galling-chain.' "  ? 1 
Rather,  instead  of  the  least  resemblance,  in  tone,  or 
spirit,  or  essential  character,  may  we  not  rather  say, 
with  the  editors  of  Mr.  Froude,  "  The  two  lines  are 
not  only  diverging  but  contrary  ?  " 

But  how  will  Dr.  Pusey  dare  to  oppose  his  theory 
to  the  inspired  declarations  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles?  His  answer, — the  only  answer  he  can 
possibly  make,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  He  will  say, 
that  the  apostle  speaks  of  one  class  of  persons, — 
those  who  have  "  kept  their  baptismal  purity  ;" — he 
of  another, — those  who  have  "  forfeited  the  pardon  " 
therein  obtained.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  very 
gist  of  the  question,  namely,  that  neither  in  scripture 
nor  in  fact,  can  such  a  division  of  professing  Christians 
be  found. 

Two  great  classes,  indeed,  there  are  in  the  church, 
— the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate ;  but  Dr. 
Pusey's  two  classes, — those  who  having  been  once 
pardoned  and  regenerated,  have  "  kept  their  first 
estate;"  and  those  who,  having  lost  and  forfeited  that 
privilege,  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon, — 
these  two  classes,  we  repeat,  exist  neither  in  the  word 
of  God  nor  in  the  world  around  us. 

They  exist  not  in  scripture  :  Of  this  we  might  ad- 
duce many  proofs  from  the  apostolic  writings  ;  but  it 


1  Dr.  Pusey  on  Baptism,  Pref.  p.  14. 
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will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  a  single  instance,  in  the 
apostolic  experience.  "  What  I  would,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "  that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate  that  do  I."  "  I 
delight  in  the  law  of  God,  after  the  inner  man :  but  1 
see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of 
sin  which  is  in  my  members.  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  l 
(Rom.vii.  15,22—24.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  man,  who  had  not  only  been 
baptized  and  regenerated,  but  much  more, — who  had 
been  "  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven, — into  paradise, 
and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter,"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4,) — we  hear  such  an 
one  lamenting  that  "  sin,  which  dwelled  in  him,  warred 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  brought  him  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin  which  was  in  his  members." 

That  he  is  speaking  of  his  regenerate  state,  is  in- 
disputable, for  he  declares  that  sin  is  what  he 
"  hates,"  and  the  law  of  God,  that  in  which  he  "  de- 
lights," neither  of  which  could  be  truly  asserted  of 
any  unregenerate  man.  And  yet  we  here  find  him, 
baptized,  regenerate,  inspired,  unreservedly  declar- 
ing, that  "  the  good  that  I  would,  I  DO  NOT;  but  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  THAT  I  DO." 

Could  we,  then,  divide  the  baptized  into  the  two 
classes  suggested  by  Dr.  Pusey : — those  who  have 
sinned  after  baptism,  and  those  who  have  not  (!)  where 
could  we  place  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but  among 
the  former?  But  if  so,  then,  according  to  Dr.  P., 
"doubt's  galling  chain"  must  be  his  portion.     The 

'  Rather,  "  this  body  of  death,"  in  allusion  to  the  punishment 
sometimes  then  inflicted,  of  fastening  a  living  man  to  a  decaying 
corpse. 
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apostle,  however,  casts  this  from  him  with  the  fervid 
exclamation,  '■  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect  ?  Shall  God,  that  justifieth  ?  Who  is  he 
that  condemneth  ?  Shall  Christ,  who  died,  yea,  rather, 
who  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  who  maketh  intercession  for  us?  Who  shall  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  Cht'ist  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us."  (Rom.  viii. 
33—37.)  Scripture,  then,  gives  no  countenance 
whatever  to  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Pusey,  that  there 
is  a  class  of  believers  who  have  committed  no  griev- 
ous sin  since  their  baptism ;  and  that  to  all  others 
nothing  better  than  "  doubt's  galling  chain  "  re- 
mains. 

Nor  will  the  answer  of  notorious  fact  and  universal 
experience  differ  from  this  first  reply.  If  we  ask  the 
great  mass  of  Christians  whether  there  be  a  class  of 
men  who  have  never  lost  their  baptismal  purity, — 
never  sinned  since  their  outward  admission  in  the 
bonds  of  the  covenant?— the  answer  will  universally 
be,  Not  among  us  ;  we  know  of  none  such  ;— if  such 
persons  exist,  they  must  be  sought  among  the  excel- 
lent of  the  earth,  among  those  who  have  "  given 
themselves  to  prayer,"  to  meditation,  to  following 
after  holiness. 

We  turn  to  two  such  individuals,  therefore,  to 
speak  for  the  whole.  All  who  have  really  attained 
to  the  first  rank  of  a  Christian  walk  and  conversation, 
would  reply  in  the  same  terms  ;  and  multitudes  of 
their  confessions  might  easily  be  gathered  together; 
but  surely  the  declarations  of  such  men  as  Beveridge 
and  Hooker  may  suffice.     And  nothing  can  be  more 
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distinct  and  clear  than  their  answers.  The  first  tells 
us,  that  "  not  only  the  worst  of  his  sins,  but  even  the 
best  of  his  duties,  speaks  him  a  child  of  Adam  :  inso- 
much that  he  cannot  but  look  upon  his  whole  life  as 
one  continued  act  of  sin/' 

And  the  second  teaches  us,  that  "  the  best  things 
we  do  have  somewhat  in  them  to  be  pardoned."1 
"  The  little  fruit  we  have  in  holiness  is,  God  know- 
eth,  corrupt  and  unsound.  Our  continual  suit  to 
him  is,  and  must  be,  to  bear  with  our  infirmities,  and 
pardon  our  orTences." 

The  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  matter  is  some- 
what as  follows: — 1.  All  Christians  of  exemplary 
sanctity  declare, — and  the  more  holy,  with  the  greater 
decision  do  they  declare  it, — that  "  sin  dwelleth  in 
them"  2  and  that  "  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.'' 3 

2.  All  Christians,  then,  even  of  exemplary  sanctity, 
must  be  considered  as  falling  under  Dr.  Pusey's  fear- 
ful description,  of  "  having  forfeited  their  baptismal 
pardon," — of  having  no  second  pardon  to  expect,  but 
that  which  is  " slow, partial,  gradual,"  and  uncertain; 
and  of  being  condemned,  for  the  rest  of  their  course, 
to  "  fears,  anxieties/'  "  perplexity/'  "  doubt's  galling 
chain,"  &c. 

3.  But,  as  this  is  wholly  negatived  by  apostles,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  most  eminent  saints  on  the  other, 
it  follows,  that  a  fundamental  error  exists  somewhere 
in  Dr.  Pusey's  whole  system ;  and  that  he  has  en- 
tirely mistaken,  both  the  strictness  and  spirituality 

1  We  do  not  overlook  the  apparent  difference  between  these  two 
confessions.  But  it  is  only  apparent.  The  discrepancy  is  nearly  the 
same  which,  on  a  cursory  reading  only,  would  appear  to  exist  between 
Rom.  vii.  25  ;  and  viii.  2. 

2  Bom.  vii.  17.  3  1  John  i.  8. 
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of  the  law,  which  convicts  even  an  apostle  of  daily 
and  hourly  sin  ;  and  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  the 
gospel,  which,  recognizing  this  "  exceeding  sinful- 
ness" of  the  sinner,  magnifies  the  grace  of  God  so 
much  the  more,  in  his  entire,  immediate,  and  ever- 
lasting deliverance. 

We  have  seen  both  shining  forth  most  resplen- 
dently  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  we  will  now  add  one 
more  instance  in  the  words  of  Hooker ;  who  warns 
us,  first,  as  to  the  vanity  of  human  reliances: — 

"  Howsoever  men  when  they  sit  at  ease,  do  vainly 
tickle  their  hearts  with  the  vain  conceit  of  I  know 
not  what  proportionable  correspondence  between  their 
merits  and  their  rewards,  which  in  the  trance  of  their 
high  speculations  they  dream  that  God  hath  mea- 
sured, weighed,  and  laid  up,  as  it  were  in  bundles 
for  them  ;  notwithstanding  we  see  by  daily  experi- 
ence, in  a  number  even  of  them,  that  when  the  hour 
of  death  approacbeth,  when  they  secretly  hear  them- 
selves summoned  forthwith  to  appear,  and  stand  at 
the  bar  of  that  Judge,  whose  brightness  causeth  the 
eyes  of  the  angels  themselves  to  dazzle ;  as  these  idle 
imaginations  do  then  begin  to  hide  their  faces,  to 
name  merits  then,  is  to  lay  their  souls  upon  the  rack  ; 
the  memory  of  their  own  deeds  is  loathsome  unto 
them  ;  they  forsake  all  things  wherein  they  have  put 
any  trust  or  confidence;  no  staff  to  lean  upon,  no 
ease,  no  rest,  no  comfort  then,  but  only  in  Jesus 
Christ."  > 

But  then, — far  from  imagining  with  Dr.  Pusey  that 
those  to  whom  "  the  memory  of  their  own  deeds  is 
loathsome"  must  be  content  to  wear  "doubt's  galling 

l  Discourse  on  Justification. 
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chain  ;" — he  breaks  out  into  this  glowing  description 
of  the  blessedness  of  him,  who  "  is  found  in  Christ, 
not  having  his  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but 
that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ, — the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  God  by  faith."  (Phil.  iii.  9.) 

"  Blessed  for  ever  and  ever  be  that  mother's  child 
whose  faith  hath  made  him  the  child  of  God.  The 
earth  may  shake — the  pillars  of  the  world  may  trem- 
ble under  us — the  countenance  of  the  heaven  may  be 
appaled — the  sun  may  lose  his  light,  the  moon  her 
beauty,  the  stars  their  glory  :  but  concerning  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  God,  if  the  fire  have  proclaimed  itself 
unable  as  much  as  to  singe  a  hair  of  his  head  ;  if 
lions,  beasts  ravenous  by  nature,  and  keen  with  hun- 
ger, being  set  to  devour,  have  as  it  were  religiously 
adored  the  very  flesh  of  the  faithful  man  ;  what  is 
there  in  the  world  that  shall  change  his  heart,  over- 
throw his  faith,  alter  his  affection  towards  God,  or 
the  affection  of  God  to  him?  If  I  be  of  this  note, 
who  shall  make  a  separation  between  me  and  my 
God?  Shall  tribulation,  or  anguish,  or  persecution, 
or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  No— I 
am  persuaded,  that  neither  tribulation,  nor  anguish, 
nor  persecution,  nor  famine,  nor  nakedness,  nor  peril, 
nor  sword,  nor  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature 
shall  ever  prevail  so  far  over  me.  1  know  in  whom  I 
have  believed — I  am  not  ignorant  whose  precious 
blood  hath  been  shed  for  me— I  have  a  shepherd  full 
of  kindness,  full  of  care,  and  full  of  power— unto  him 
I  commit  myself :  his  own  finger  hath  engraven  this 
sentence  in  the  tables  of  my  heart,  Satan  hath  desired 
to  winnow  thee  as  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  that  thy 
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faith  fail  not:  therefore  the  assurance  of  m}'  hope  I 
will  labour  to  keep  as  a  jewel  unto  the  end  ;  and  by 
labour,  through  the  gracious  mediation  of  his  prayer, 
I  shall  keep  it."1 

The  grand  difference,  then,  between  Dr.  Pusey  and 
his  adherents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  St.  Paul,  Hooker, 
and  their  followers,  on  the  other,  is  this  ; — that  the 
latter  class  have  views  of  the  extent  and  spirituality 
of  God's  law,  and  of  the  glory  and  efficacy  of  the  gos- 
pel, of  which  the  former  appear  to  be  wholly  desti- 
tute. Commencing  with  baptism,  it  is  Dr.  Pusey's 
belief,  that,  then,  in  all  persons, — (or  at  least  in  all 
baptized  in  infancy)— a  divine  change  is  effected,  a 
new  nature  is  imparted,  regeneration  takes  place : 
and  that  this  divine  change  or  regeneration  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  looked  for  on  this  side  the  grave. 
He  has  "  no  fresh  baptism,"  he  says,  "to  offer/'  "  no 
means  of  renewing  to  repentance"  those  who,  after 
baptism,  had  fallen  into  sin.  That  such  sinners  may 
repent,  Dr.  Pusey  says  he  does  not  deny,  "  but  that 
such  repentance  is  likely,  or  that  men  can  be  assured 
of  the  adequacy  of  it,"  he  cannot  permit  himself  to 
hope.  An  "  irksome,  distasteful  course,"  full  of"  fears 
and  anxieties,"  lays  before  them;  and  of  the  probable 
end,  the  church,  he  says,  is  silent!  Such  is  Dr. 
Pusey's  notion  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  Gospel.  The 
apostle,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
declares  himself,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  apostleship, 
to  be  bound  to  a  body  of  corruption  ;  to  be  "  serving 
the  law  of  sin;"  to  be  continually  doing  the  thing 
he  would  not;  and  yet  to  be  rejoicing  and  thanking 
God  for  his  salvation  through  grace,  by  faith  in  the 

»  Disc  on  Perpet.  of  Faith  of  the  Elect. 
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Lord  Jesus.  And  the  church,  in  her  homily  on  Re- 
pentance, thus  teaches,—"  Although  we  do,  after  we  be 
once  come  to  God,  and  grafted  into  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  fall  into  great  sins  (for  there  is  no  righteous 
man  upon  the  earth  that  sinneth  not),  and  if  we 
say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us ; "  yet  if  we  rise  again  by  repentance, 
and  with  a  full  purpose  of  amendment  of  life,  do  flee 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  taking  sure  hold  thereupon, 
through  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  an 
assured  and  infallible  hope  of  pardon  and  remission  of 
the  same,  and  that  we  shall  be  received  again  into 
the  favour  of  our  heavenly  Father."  This,  indeed,  is 
pre-eminently  "  the  Gospel;" — without  this  it  would 
be  no  "  glad  tidings  "  to  sinful  man  ;  and  he  who  at- 
tempts to  withdraw  this,  its  distinguishing  feature, 
from  the  message,  does,  thereby,  impose  upon  us  "  an- 
other gospel,"  and  incur  in  some  sort,  the  peril  of 
falling  under  the  apostle's  awful  condemnation,  of 
those  who  sought  to  "  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ." 1 

Yet  is  this  delusion  growing  and  extending  itself 
among  us!  Shall  we  exclaim,  with  St.  Paul,  "J 
marvel,  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed"  from  the  grace 
of  Christ?*  Or  shall  we  not  rather  remember,  not 
the  Galatians  only,  but  all  the  ancient  churches ; 
which,  being  "  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ  " — stumbled  on,  from  one  contrivance  of  man 
to  another,  until  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity"  was  per- 
fected, in  the  matured  form  of  Antichrist  himself? 
Why  should  we  forget, — or  rather,  how  can  we  for- 
get, that  although  there  is  the  greatest  adaptation 
possible,  in  the  remedy  provided  by  God,  for  man's 

i  Gal.  i.  7— 9-  2  Gal.i.  6. 
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moral  sickness, — yet  that  to  man  himself,  remaining 
in  his  natural  slate,  and  not  brought "  to  his  right 
mind,"  the  things  of  God  are  "foolishness  "  "  neither 
CAN  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned-"1 The  adaptation  is  not  seen  ;  the  medicine 
is  not  valued  ;  and  this  chiefly  because  the  sickness 
of  the  soul  is  not  felt.  Man,  "poor,  and  wretched,  and 
miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked,"  says  of  himself,  "  / 
am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  no- 
thing ; " 2  and  so  long  as  he  is  in  this  mind,  the  gospel, 
which  is  not  for  "  the  righteous,"  but  for  "  sinners," 
can  find  no  entrance  into  his  mind. 

The  writers  of  the  preface  to  the  latter  volumes  of 
Mr.  Froude's  Remains,  seem  to  exult  in  this  great  ad- 
vantage which  their  system  possesses,  and  jocosely 
remark  that  it  is  "something  in  the  air ;— something 
going  on  in  all  places  at  once,  and  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions." There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest; 
and  this,  we  believe,  is  one  of  them.  The  present  the- 
ological epidemic  is  "  something  in  the  air;  "  and  we 
know  who  it  is  that  claims,  among  his  many  titles, 
that  of  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air ; "  nor 
is  there  much  difficulty  in  tracking  his  course  in  this 
visitation. 

But,  more  than  this,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
peculiar  liability,  or  rather,  the  predisposition  of  the 
natural  heart  of  man,  to  fall  into  this  sort  of  tempta- 
tion. Considering  these  things,  and  remembering 
the  awful  power  of  the  tempter,  and  the  facility 
which  the  tempted  have  always  shewn,  to  give  way  to 
such  seductions,  why  should  we  be  surprised,  or  cast 
down,  at  the  rapid  progress  which  these  errors  have 

«  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  2  Rev.  iii.  17- 
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made,  and  are  still  making,  throughout  the  church ; 
or  that  under  this  banner,  the  old  "  high  church  " 
confederacy,  recently  dissolved, — against  evangelical 
Christianity,  is  now  re-forming  ?  This  must  be  looked 
for ;  and  we  must  reckon  upon  seeing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  once  again  cast  out  as  hateful 
and  intolerable.  For  this  we  must  be  prepared ;  and 
to  this  prospect  our  minds  must  be  accustomed.  The 
only  thing  which  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  strive  to 
rescue  such  as  are  really  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  falling  into  this  delusion.  And  nothing 
will  effectually  do  this,  but  the  constant  exhibition  of 
sound  doctrine  ; — the  theology  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  Reformation. 

It  is  the  want  of  this,  chiefly,  that  leads  to  the  per- 
version of  a  few  truly  spiritual  men.  The  whole 
armour  of  God  is  requisite  to  defeat  the  wiles  of  the 
devil,  and  the  least  deficiency  is  instantly  detected 
and  taken  advantage  of,  by  our  subtle  adversary. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that  one 
writer  thus  most  poignantly  describes  his  own  reasons 
for  hoping  and  desiring  that  the  new  Oxford  system 
might  be  true.  He  says,  "  We  looked  to  Dr.  Pusey 
and  his  coadjutors  for  deliverance  from  the  Calvin- 
istic  theology  by  which  we  Avere  pressed  out  of  mea- 
sure, so  that  we  despaired  even  of  life.  When  we 
were  feeling  the  intense,  the  intolerable  misery  of 
being  obliged  to  treat  these  poor  people  as  outcasts 
from  God's  mercy,  of  whom  one  or  two  might  find 
their  way  to  the  waters  of  healing,  if  an  angel  first 
went  down  and  troubled  them;  when  we.  were  tor- 
mented with  the  horrid  contradiction  of  having  to  say 
in  one  breath  "  believe ;  v  in  the  next  "you  cannot 
believe ;  "•—  now,  "  you  ought  to  look  upon  God  as  a 
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gracious  and  loving  Xord," — then,  "  we  have  no 
proofs  that  you  are  some  of  the  elect  children  whom 
he  loves;  " — "  these  kind  doctors  told  us  of  a  theology 
which  taught  that  our  people  were  still  under  the 
covenant,"  &c.  &c. 1 

Now  what  have  we  here,  but  a  mind  earnestly  em- 
ployed on  these  great  questions,  and  which  yet  has 
not  thoroughly  "  submitted  itself  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  ? "  We  are  told  of  "  the  horrid  contradic- 
tion of  having  to  say,  in  one  breath,  "  Believe,"  and 
in  the  next,  "  You  cannot  believe."  But  whose 
words  are  these,  so  rashly  stigmatized?  None  but 
His,  who  "  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  who  ex- 
claimed, on  one  occasion,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;  " 
on  another,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  might 
have  life;  "  and  on  a  third,  "  No  man  can  come  unto 
me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him."  2 

Here  we  have,  entire,  what  is  called  "  the  horrid 
contradiction;"  and  any  man  who  feels  a  just  re- 
verence for  the  word  of  the  living  God,  will  lay  his 
hand  on  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  in  the 
deepest  penitence  for  having  used  such  a  term  re- 
specting it ! 

A  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  with  the  theology  of  the  scriptures,  will 
not  rush  into  these  mistakes.  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion in  God's  word ;  the  contradiction  is  wholly  of  the 
complainant's  own  fabrication.  The  message  which 
he  has  to  deliver  is  both  divine  truth,  and  plain,  un- 
questionable fact. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  every  individual  of  the  human 

1  Letters  on  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
2  Matt.  xi.  28.  John  V.  40;  vi.44. 
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race  is  as  much  labouring  under  a  mortal  disease,  as 
were  the  wounded  Israelites,  in  Numbers  xxi.  6.  It 
is  a.  fact,  that  "  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up :  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life/'  (John  iii.  14.)  A  remedy  of  the  most 
unfailing  character  is  provided,  and  one  look  of  faith 
applies  this  remedy  in  all  its  power.  But  it  is  also  a 
fact,  that  the  very  disease  itself  causes  the  sufferer  to 
hate  the  remedy  ;  whence  it  follows  that  "  man  can- 
not turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural 
strength  and  good  works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon 
God."  (Art.  x.)  All  this  is  as  visible  in  the  world 
around  us,  as  it  is  in  the  word  of  God.  And  if  it  be 
asked,  What  avails,  then,  the  preaching  of  the  word? 
the  answer  is  given  by  the  apostle  in  few  words ; — 
"  It  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness, of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe."  1  Cor.  i.  21. 

The  error  lays  in  the  want  of  that  of  which  we  have 
recently  spoken  ; — the  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth."  The  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
certain  only  of  the  children  of  men,  is  an  eternal 
verity  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail.  That  some  are  saved,  and  some  not  saved; 
and  the  salvation  of  the  former  is  to  be  ascribed,  en- 
tirely and  absolutely,  to  "  God  who  sheweth  mercy ; " 
is,  one  would  think,  a  fact  which  no  serious  and  re- 
flecting person  could  deny,  and  a  scripture  truth 
which  no  believer  in  revelation  could  venture  to 
question.  But,  "  for  curious  and  carnal  persons, 
lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination, 
is  a  most  dangerous  downfall ;  whereby  the  devil 
doth  thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into 
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wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  peril- 
ous than  desperation. "  * 

To  unconverted  sinners,  then,  the  law  first,  and  then 
the  gospel,  is  to  be  proclaimed.  The  law,  to  bring 
them  to  "  abhor  themselves,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes;" — the  gospel,  as  the  glad  tidings  to  those 
"  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden"  whereby  they  may 
find  "  rest  unto  their  souls." 

Yet  the  whole  truth,  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God" 
is  to  be  declared.  To  those  who  have  believed,  who 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  them,  but  who 
yet  tremble  in  the  view  of  the  temptations  of  Satan, 
and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  I  shall  one  day  perish  by 
the  hand  of  this  Saul" — to  such  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  convinced  that  "  it  is  God  who  work- 
eth  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  ;  " 
and  that  "  He  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  them, 
will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Christ."2  To  such, 
says  our  church,  "  the  godly  consideration  of  pre- 
destination, and  our  election  in  Christ,  is  full  of 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort ; "  "  as 
well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm 
their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  through  Christ,  as 
because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards 
God." 

The  "  contradiction,"  then,  which  seems  so  "  hor- 
rid" to  the  writer  just  quoted,  is  merely  a  similar 
contradiction  to  that  of  the  physician,  who  gives  to 
the  same  patient  both  lowering  and  tonic  medicines, 
but  not  both  together. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination,  says  the  Article, 
worketh  life  and  holiness  to  the  converted  sinner ; 

i  Art.  xvii.  2  Phil,  ii.  13:  i.  6. 
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despair  and  recklessness  to  the  "  curious  and  carnal." 
Take  into  the  fever  hospital  only  a  tonic  medicine,  and 
give  it  to  all  alike  ;  you  will  kill  those  who  are  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disorder,  and  cure  those  who  are  in 
the  third.  Yet  the  medicine  is  good,  and  valuable, 
and  rightly  applied  in  the  latter  cases;  and  all  this 
not  the  less  for  its  fatal  effects  in  the  others. 

An  indistinct  and  partial  view  of  the  scriptural 
plan  of  salvation  is  the  real  origin  of  most  of  these 
errors.  Truth  is  simple  and  infallible;  error,  multi- 
farious and  full  of  contrariety.  That  man  is  utterly 
lost,  ruined  and  undone;  and  wholly  unable  "to 
turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  good  works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God  ;  " — 
that  those  whom  "  God  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of 
mankind,  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  sal- 
vation,"—" are  called  according  to  his  purpose  by 
his  Spirit  working  in  due  season  ;  that  they  through 
grace  obey  the  calling ;  are  justified  freely  ;  are  made 
sons  of  God  by  adoption  ;  and  walk  religiously  in 
good  works;  "—that  this  is  the  simple  and  uniform 
history  of  all  true  Christians,  is  both  certain  and 
abundantly  intelligible.  But  if  this,  the  only  way 
of  salvation,  as  described  alike  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom. 
viii.  30,  and  by  our  own  church  in  her  Articles, — be 
only  partially  or  hesitatingly  received,  or  not  received 
at  all, — then  man  is  thrown  back  upon  his  own  de- 
vices, to  plan  and  scheme  for  himself  a  method  of 
escaping  from  the  wrath  to  come.  And  immediately 
is  it  seen,  that  "  God  hath  made  man  upright;  but  they 
have  sought  out  many  inventions.,,  Many  fastings,  many 
prayers,  many  penances,  many  mediators,— all  to 
make  up  a  sufficient  something  to  substitute  for  that 
alone  remedy  : — "  God  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
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who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Him." 

We  are  told,  and  told  with  perfect  truth,  that  "  the 
tone  of  the  fourth  century/'  "  on  the  subjects  of  fast- 
ing, celibacy,  religious  vows,  voluntary  retirement 
and  contemplation,  the  memory  of  the  saints,  rites  and 
ceremonies  recommended  by  antiquity,"  "is  altogether 
unlike  that  of  the  sixteenth.'' 1  Doubtless  it  is  so,  and 
equally  unlike  that  of  the  first.  What  concord  is 
there  between  the  stress  laid  upon  these  things  in  the 
Nicene  era ;  and  the  light  estimation  in  which  they 
were  obviously  held  by  St.  Paul  ?  Does  "  the  tone  of 
the  fourth  century "  at  all  harmonize  with  such  lan- 
guage as  this  : — "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  an- 
other :  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  re- 
gardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that 
regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it. 
He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God 
thanks ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not, 
and  giveth  God  thanks."  (Rom.  xiv.  5,  6.)  "  But  meat 
commendeth  us  not  to  God:  for  neither,  if  we  eat,  are 
we  the  better  ;  neither,  if  we  eat  not,  are  ice  the  worse." 
(1  Cor.  viii.  8.)  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days :  which  are  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ"  (Col.  ii. 
16,  17.)  "  Wherefore,  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the 
world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances,  {touch  not ;  taste  not ; 
handle  not  ;  which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using ;) 
after  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men?     Which 

1  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  iii.  pref.  p.  xxix. 
2  F 
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things  have  indeed  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  will-worship*, 
and  humility,  and  neglecting  of  the  body ;  not  in  any 
honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh."    (Col.  ii.  20 — 23  ) 

Not  that  it  is  right,  or  safe,  or  scriptural,  to  speak 
lightly  of  prayer  or  fasting,  or  the  observances  of 
the  rites  of  the  church,  if  these  things  are  put  in 
their  proper  place,  and  not  used  as  substitutes  for 
faith  and  repentance.  They  are  "  things  that  ac- 
company salvation,"  and  this  consideration  is  enough 
to  give  them  weight  and  importance  ; — but  they  are 
not  salvation  itself;  and  when  brought  forward  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  they  as  effectually  "  pervert  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,"  as  antinomianismor  any  other  heresy. 

"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  is  the  grand  ques- 
tion with  every  man  who  has  been  awakened  to  see 
and  feel  his  real  condition  by  nature.  "  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved"  is  the 
scriptural  reply.  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and 
the  life"  is  our  Lord's  own  answer  to  the  same  ques- 
tion. Nothing  can  come  before,  or  in  the  room  of 
this.  And  again  is  the  question  put,  and  answered  ; 
— "  What  shall  we  do,  that  we  might  work  the  works 
of  God  1 "  "  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe 
on  Him  whom  he  hath  sent"  l 

Till  this  is  done,  nothing  is  done  ;  nothing  can  be 
done,  to  any  good  effect.  "  Without  faith  (in  Christ) 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  "  Without  me,"  says 
Christ,  "  ye  can  do  nothing  "  But,  "  being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,"  and  from  this  peace 
flows  all  filial  obedience.  To  use  the  words  of  one 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  English 
Reformers:  "The  order  is  this,  first,  God  loves  us; 
secondly,  therefore   we   obtain   faith   to  trust  him  ; 

1  Acts  xvi.  30.    John  xiv.  6.     John  vi.  28,  29. 
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thirdly,  we  are  thus  saved  ;  fourthly,  we  thus  love 
him  who  first  loved  us;  fifthly,  this  love  produces 
good  thoughts,  words,  and  works,  as  the  fruits,  not 
the  root  of  our  salvation."  • 

But  how  entirely  different  is  the  scheme  now  of- 
fered us  by  the  Oxford  Tract-writers  ! 

"  Man  desires  to  have,  under  any  circumstances,  certainty  of 
salvation  through  Christ.  To  those  who  have  fallen,  God  holds 
out  only  '  a  light  in  a  dark  place,1  sufficient  for  them  to  see  their 
path,  hut  not  bright  or  cheering,  as  they  would  have  it :  and  so, 
in  different  ways,  man  would  forestal  the  sentence  of  his  judge  ; 
the  Romanist  by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  a  modern  class  of 
divines  by  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  and  righteousness  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer ;  the  Methodists  by  sensible  experience ;  our 
own,  with  the  ancient  church,  preserves  a  reverent  silence,  not 
cutting  off  hope,  and  yet  not  nurturing  an  untimely  confidence,  or 
a  presumptuous  security.  A  further  question  will,  probably, 
occur  to  many ;  what  is  that  grievous  sin  after  baptism,  which 
involves  the  falling  from  grace  ?  what  the  distinction  between 
lesser  and  greater — venial  and  mortal  sins  ?  or  if  mortal  sins 
be  "  sins  against  the  decalogue,"  as  St.  Augustine  says,  are  they 
only  the  highest  degrees  of  those  sins,  or  are  the  lower  also  ?  This 
question,  as  it  is  a  very  distressing  one,  I  would  gladly  answer  if 
I  could,  or  dared.  But,  as  with  regard  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  here  also  scripture  is  silent.  "  What  the  measure  is,"  to 
apply  to  St.  Augustine^s  words,  "and  what  are  the  sins,  which 
prevent  men's  attaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God — it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  and  more  dangerous  to  define."  I  certainly,  much 
as  I  have  laboured,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  any  thing. 
Perhaps  it  is  therefore  concealed,  lest  men's  anxiety  to  hold  on- 
ward to  the  avoiding  of  all  sin  should  wax  cold. — But  now,  since 
the  degree  of  venial  iniquity,  if  persevered  in,  is  unknown,  the 
eagerness  to  make  progress  by  more  instant  continuance  in  prayer 
is  quickened,  and  the  carefulness  to  make  holy  friends  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness  is  not  despised."  2 

1  Rev-  L.  Richmond's  Life,  p.  285. 
2  Dr.  Pusey  on  Baptism,  Preface,  p.  14,  15. 
2  F  2 
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Thus  is  the  hope,  and  power,  and  energy  of  the 
gospel  annihilated.  All  is  to  be  uncertainty,  "  si- 
lence," "  concealment."  Practically,  it  will  be 
worse;— it  will  be  sometimes  the  vehement  self-in- 
fliction of  the  ascetic,  or  the  lavished  sacrifices  of 
him  who  exclaims,  "  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams.,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil?" — at  others,  the  heart-sinking,  the  lassitude,  the 
despair  of  him  who,  more  enlightened,  cries  out,  "  If 
I  wash  myself  with  snow-water,  and  make  my  hands 
never  so  clean  ;  yet  shalt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch,  and 
mine  own  clothes  shall  abhor  me."  (Job  ix.  30.) 

And  for  what  a  "  glorious  hope"  is  this  the  dread 
exchange  !  How  do  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  over- 
flow with  the  exultation  of  one  who  could  say  "  We 
are  always  confident ; — WHEREFORE  we  labour  that  we 
may  be  accepted  of  Him."  (2  Cor.  v.  6,  9.)  Never  are 
his  exhortations  to  energetic  obedience  based  upon 
"  uncertainty,"  "silence,"  or  "  anxious  doubt/'  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  unceasingly  bound  up,  in  his 
theology,  with  Christian  assurance.  •"  Thanhs  be  unto 
God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  yestedfast, 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
FORASMUCH  as  ye  KNOW  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord,"  (1  Cor.  xv.  58.) 

Life,  divine  life,  experienced,  felt,  enjoyed,  is  the 
main  spring  of  active  obedience,  in  the  apostle's  view. 
Darkness,  gloom,  doubt,  an  impervious  uncertainty, 
seem,  in  Dr.  Pusey's  view,  to  be  the  surer  means  of 
producing  holiness.  "  A  reverent  silence,"  he  tells  us, 
"is  preserved  by  our  own  church,"  as  to  how  "  those 
who  have  fallen"  may  have  peace  and  assurance  of 
hope.  Is  this  a  true  report?  Take  a  single  portion 
of  her  services  as  an  example. 
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In  her  second  exhortation  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
she  supposes  some  one  to  say  "  I  am  a  grievous  sin- 
ner !  "  and  she  immediately  adds,  "  Wherefore,  then, 
do  ye  not  repent  and  amend  ?  "  and  proceeds  to  urge 
such  an  one,  so  repenting,  to  come  to  the  Table  the 
very  next  Sunday.  And,  being  so  come,  what  are 
the  words  she  puts  into  his  mouth  ? 

"Almighty  and  everliving  God,  we  most  heartily 
thank  thee,  for  that  thou  dost  vouchsafe  to  feed  us, 
who  have  duly  received  these  holy  mysteries,  with 
the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body  and  blood 
of  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  dost  assure 
us  thereby  of  thy  favour  and  goodness  towards  us; 
and  that  we  are  very  members  incorporate  in  the 
mystical  body  of  thy  Son,  which  is  the  blessed  com- 
pany of  all  faithful  people;  and  are  also  heirs  through 
hope  of  thy  everlasting  kingdom,  by  the  merits  of  the 
most  precious  death  and  passion  of  thy  dear  Son." 

Is  this  "  a  reverent  silence  "  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  repentant  sinner?  Or  is  Dr.  Pusey  a  faithful 
expositor  of  the  church's  sentiments,  when  he  so  de- 
scribes her? 
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XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Much,  doubtless,  might  be  added,  especially  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  those  last  considered.  But  our 
limits  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of  closing  our  investi- 
gation by  a  rapid  retrospect  of  the  whole  argument. 
"  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : 
Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments  ;  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man."  (Ecclesiastes  xii.  13.)  Are 
these  words  of  any  value  or  importance  to  us?  Do 
we  rightly  suppose  that  the  portion  of  God's  word 
from  whence  they  are  taken,  has  any  bearing  on  pre- 
sent times,  or  any  authority  over  our  own  con- 
sciences ?  Does  St.  Paul,— when  he  says,  "All 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness," — does  he  really  intend  to  bind  his 
readers,  to  the  end  of  time,  to  the  whole  Bible,  as  a 
rule  of  life  and  standard  of  duty,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  "  which  stood 
only  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and  carnal 
ordinances,  imposed  on  men,  until  the  times  of  reforma- 
tion?" (Heb.  ix.  10.)     If  so, then  is  the  main  question 
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now  at  issue  between  churchmen  and  dissenters  irre- 
vocably settled.  One  controversialist  may  conveniently 
forget,  and  another  may  as  conveniently  mis-state, 
the  argument,  but  to  those  who  read  the  Bible  for 
themselves,  the  plain  and  obvious  purport  of  the 
whole  scripture  will  be  too  clear  and  distinct  to  be 
doubted  or  misunderstood. 

And  that  purport  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
supported  by  the  common  sense  and  conscience  of 
mankind.  Every  one  feels,  that  if  a  system  of  faith 
and  morals,  unspeakably  beneficial  to  the  recipient, 
is  in  his  own  possession,  it  must  be  his  duty  to  impart 
that  system,  by  every  legitimate  means  in  his  power, 
to  those  within  his  reach,  and  under  his  influence. 
Which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  legitimate  means, 
is  another  question, — but,  as  far  as  positive  duty  per- 
mits, his  conscience  and  his  feelings  of  compassion 
will  necessarily  impel  him  to  go. 

To  a  certain  extent,  though  with  some  hesitation,  dis- 
senters themselves  must  accompany  us  in  this  course. 
The  most  decided  "  voluntary, "  if  he  were  also  a 
decided  Christian,  could  not  venture  to  open  a  col- 
liery, or  to  build  a  factory,  and  thus  to  draw  together 
a  large  population,  living  on  his  wages,  and  coming 
within  the  range  of  his  influence,  without  making 
some  provision  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
the  conducting  public  worship  among  them.  The 
man  who  could  leave  some  hundreds  of  fellow-crea- 
tures without  the  least  provision  of  this  kind,  might 
be  a  good  dissenter,  indeed,  but  he  must  be  a  very 
doubtful  Christian.  We  may,  however,  carry  the  ar- 
gument one  step  further;  for  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietor differs  little  in  his  obligations  from  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  owner  of  mines  or  collieries. 
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Take  the  case  of  the  owner  of  one  of  those  many 
small  islands  which  abound  in  the  British  seas.  Such 
a  speck  in  the  ocean  may  have  but  some  400  or  500 
inhabitants.  But  he  who  calls  the  whole  territory 
his  own,  and  who  could  remove  at  pleasure  the  en- 
tire population,  dares  not,  if  he  be  really  a  Christian, 
disregard  the  spiritual  interest  of  these  five  hundred 
immortal  beings.  What  dissenter,  even,  could  be 
guilty  of  such  an  absurdity  as  to  send  missionaries  to 
the  islands  of  the  southern  ocean,  at  a  distance  of 
10,000  miles,  and  to  leave  his  own  dependants,  at 
his  very  door,  to  perish  in  heathenism? 

The  proprietor,  then,  very  naturally  and  unobjec- 
tionably,  sends  them  a  clergyman  and  a  schoolmaster, 
and  builds  for  them  a  church  and  a  school.  So  far 
even  most  "  voluntaries  "  will  permit  him  to  go. 

But  he  may  entertain  doubts  and  fears  as  to  his 
successors.  He  may  feel  uncertain  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  provision,  by  him  who  appears  likely 
to  follow  him  in  the  possession  of  the  property. 
What,  then,  shall  he  do,  to  secure  the  permanence 
of  the  provision  he  has  made? 

He  adopts  the  following  course:  He  says  to  the 
islanders,  "  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  me 
18s.  an  acre  for  your  land.  I  wish  now  to  apportion 
that  rent  in  a  different  way.  To  maintain  the  min- 
ister whom  I  have  placed  among  you,  you  shall  pay 
3s.  an  acre  as  tithe.  You  shall  also  keep  the  church 
in  repair,  by  a  rate  to  be  made  whenever  needed. 
And  in  consideration  of  these  payments,  the  rent 
paid  to  me  as  landlord  shall  be,  in  future,  only  14s. 
per  acre.  And  this  shall  be  a  permanent  settlement, 
binding  on  your  heirs,  and  on  mine,  in  all  future 
time." 
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Injustice,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  there  would  be 
none  in  this  arrangement.  The  only  question  is, 
whether,  as  a  Christian,  the  proprietor  would  be 
justified  in  taking  such  a  course.  If  not,  we  should 
like  to  be  informed,  at  which  point  of  his  proceeding 
the  impropriety  begins.  Can  it  be  said  that  he  had 
no  right  to  place  a  preacher  of  his  own  peculiar  doc- 
trines in  that  place;  but  should  have  left  the  people 
to  "choose  their  own  religion"?  If  so,  why  not 
leave  the  Sandwich  islanders  at  equal  liberty  ?  Why 
force  upon  them  a  number  of  preachers  of  Christi- 
anity, for  whom  they  never  felt  the  least  desire,  or 
manifested  the  least  anxiety? 

But  if  it  is  admitted  that  a  man,  believing  in  the 
gospel  himself,  and  believing,  too,  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  salvation, — may  establish  a  missionary 
either  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  or  in  the  Scilly  isles, — 
then,  where  is  the  moral  difference  between  his  sup- 
porting him  out  of  the  rents  he  receives,  and  his  allot- 
ting to  him  a  similar  income  out  of  those  rents,  by 
directing  the  tenants  to  pay  him  a  certain  proportion? 
Where,  in  short,  does  the  irregularity  or  the  unscrip- 
tural  character  of  the  transaction  begin?  We  are 
anxious  to  know. 

But  if  it  cannot  be  pointed  out ;  then,  what  is  just 
and  right  in  a  small  island,  cannot  become  suddenly 
unjust  by  being  removed  into  a  larger  one.  If  legi- 
timate in  Sark,  it  could  not  be  unjust  in  Wight  or 
Guernsey. 

Nay,  nor  in  England  itself!  Could  England  be 
held  by  one  proprietor,  he  might  rightfully  follow  the 
above  course.  Being  held  by  thousands  instead  of 
by  one,  the  will  of  the  majority  is  of  necessity  sub- 
stituted for  the  will  of  one  or  a  few.     If  there  is  to 
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be  any  law  or  order, — if  every  man  is  not  to  "  do  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes," — then  it  follows  that 
in  all  matters  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  the  few 
must  be  overruled  by  the  many ;  and  the  decisions 
of  the  greater  part  must  become  law. 

And  what  kind  of  justice  or  fair  dealing  would 
there  be,  in  a  man,  who,  having  taken  land  so  settled 
and  apportioned,  should  afterwards  discover  that 
"  his  conscience  "  would  not  permit  him  to  pay  such  a 
charge  ;  and  should  propose,  not  to  pay  the  full  value 
of  the  land  to  the  chief  owner  ;  but  to  get  rid  of  the 
charge  for  his  own  personal  advantage  !  Would  any 
candid  spectator  have  any  difficulty  in  deciding,  that 
in  such  a  case  "  the  rights  of  conscience  "  were  hypo- 
critically pleaded? 

But  what,  if  among  the  occupiers,  there  have  arisen 
some  who  find  fault  with  the  religion  established 
and  preached  ;  and  hold  that  some  other  should 
be  substituted,  or  that  there  should  be  none  at  all  ? 
Such  persons,  being  a  minority  only,  are  most  likely 
to  be  overruled  : — Is,  then,  such  overruling  any  vio- 
lence to  their  consciences  ;  and  is  their  compelled 
submission  an  act  of  religious  persecution  ? 

Only  when  the  coercion  extends  so  far  as  to  reach 
their  own  personal  acts  ; — those  acts  in  which  will 
and  choice  are  concerned.  The  payment  of  a  tax 
or  rate  is  not  one  of  these  acts.  Most  men  pay  the 
tax-collector  without  a  question  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  moneys  so  demanded.  And  they  do 
rightly. 

The  legislative  and  the  executive  government  un- 
dertake these  questions.  The  subject's  duty  is  merely 
to  pay  what  is  demanded.  He  may,  indeed,  under  a 
free  government,  have  a  right  to  enquire  into  the 
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application,  and  to  censure  or  approve  the  public 
authorities  for  their  conduct  in  the  administration  of 
the  funds  :  but  this  right  gives  him  no  title  to  refuse 
payment  of  a  tax  demanded  by  a  lawful  authority, 
merely  because  he  disapproves  of  its  intended  appli- 
cation. Such  a  liberty  would  utterly  destroy  all 
government.  One  man  might  say,  "  I  conscientiously 
disapprove  of  a  war  with  China ;  and  I  cannot  pay 
taxes  which  are  levied  to  support  it."  Another  might 
aver  that  he  heid  a  standing  army  to.  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel;  and  could  not,  therefore, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  contribute  to  its  support.  In 
this  way  all  the  operations  of  government  might  be 
suspended,  and  general  confusion  ensue. 

Our  Lord,  without  hesitation,  ordered  the  tribute 
demanded  of  him  to  be  paid,  even  while  remarking 
that  he  himself  had  a  just  ground  of  exemption. 
And  St.  Paul  distinctly  enjoins  the  payment  of  tri- 
bute to  Caesar,  even  although  part  of  its  application 
was  to  maintain  idol-worship.1  In  the  same  spirit 
we  contend,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  while 
a  sincere  Protestant,  residing  in  a  Popish  country, 
could  neither  frequent  the  idolatrous  rites  of  that 
religion,  nor  pay  them  the  least  regard,  even  by 
a  single  external  gesture  ;  but  must  rather  suffer 
punishment  than  so  defile  his  conscience;  the  same 
person  might  lawfully,  or  rather  must  readily,  pay 
any  rates  or  taxes  demanded  of  him  by  the  lawful 
government,  whether  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
the  police,  or  any  other  institution  ;  the  character  of 
the  institution  being  altogether  out  of  view  in  that 
question.     "  Tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to 

1  Matt.  xvii.  24,  27.     Rom.  xiii.  7. 
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whom  custom?  is  the  Christian's  rule  ;  and  no  one  can 
for  a  moment  suppose,  that  in  the  days  of  our  Lord 
and  of  St.  Paul,  the  application  of  the  tribute  paid 
to  Caesar  was  such  as  either  would  have  approved. 
But  every  government,  whether  free  or  arbitrary, 
absolute  or  limited,  must  have  the  power  of  levying 
imposts  and  taxes,  and  their  warrant  is  the  Christian's 
full  discharge,  inforo  conscientice,  for  the  payment. 

But  a  Christian  legislator  is  as  much  bound  as 
a  mere  landed  proprietor,  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  those  for  whom  he  legislates  ;  and  in  so 
doing,  so  long  as  he  compels  no  man  to  join  in  wor- 
ship which  he  disapproves,  he  violates  no  right  of 
conscience.  The  obligation  is  pressed  upon  him  by 
his  own  innate  perception  of  duty  ;  and  when  he 
turns  to  the  word  of  God,  he  finds  every  single  ex- 
ample there  recorded,  from  which  he  may  safely  aim 
to  learn  wisdom, — uniting  in  one  current  of  uniform 
practice.  Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Solomon, 
Jehoshaphat,  Nehemiah,  Ez*a, — all,  in  short,  to  whose 
history  he  turns  for  direction,  agree  in  teaching  him 
by  their  conduct,  recorded  "  for  our  instruction  in 
righteousness," — that  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  ought  to  be  the  first 
and  chiefest  object  in  a  ruler's  view. 

He  learns,  then,  without  difficulty,  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  him  to  establish  the  worship  of  God.  He 
next  reads  further,  with  a  view  to  inquire,  after  what 
kind  of  system  such  an  establishment  should  be 
framed. 

He  finds,  from  the  very  beginning  of  history,  an 
established  and  recognized  priesthood.  He  observes, 
in  all  ages,  an  order  of  men  set  apart, — not,  obvi- 
ously, by  their  own  will  or  fancy  merely,  but  accord- 
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ing  to  some  settled  plan,  originating,  unquestionably, 
in  a  divine  command. 

The  ministers  of  both  dispensations  derive  their 
appointment  directly  from  God  himself.  Aaron  was 
consecrated  and  anointed  by  God's  especial  command 
to  his  inspired  servant  Moses.1  The  apostles  were 
sent  forth  by  Christ  himself,  who  "  breathed  on  them, 
and  said ',  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."2  And,  acting  by 
direct  inspiration,  they  themselves  appointed  suc- 
cessors to  their  ordinary,  though  not  to  their  extraor- 
dinary, functions  and  powers ;  as  we  see  in  the  cases 
of  Timothy,  Titus,  and  various  others. 

He  also  observes,  on  a  little  further  examination, 
that  the  oversight,  or  episcopacy,  which  the  apostles 
naturally  exercised  over  the  churches  they  had 
planted,  and  the  pastors  they  had  settled  among  those 
churches, — was  continued,  as  far  as  it  could  be  con- 
tinued by  uninspired  men,  in  the  hands  of  certain  of 
the  more  eminent  of  their  followers  ;  as  is  sufficiently 
visible  in  scripture,  both  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Crete,  and  St.  John's  mes- 
sages to  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches. 

He  has  thus  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
three  great  points  :  1.  A  provision  to  be  made  by  the 
civil  power,  itself  being  Christian,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  in  Christianity  ;  2.  An  order  of  men, 
prepared  and  sent  forth  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
by  those  "  who  have  authority  given  unto  them  to 
call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  ; 
3.  An  episcopacy,  or  oversight  over  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  to  be  exercised  by  certain  of  the  more 
experienced  of  their  number,  set  apart  by  the  church 

1  Exodus  xxviii.  1.  2  Johnxx.  22. 
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for  this  peculiar  duty.  These  leading  points  being 
established,  he  becomes,  naturally,  a  supporter  of  an 
established,  and  episcopal  church  ;  that  is,  if  placed 
in  this  part  of  the  world, —of  the  church  of  England. 

But  here  a  new  question  springs  up  : — 

The  dissenting  objector  is  dismissed  ;  both  because 
his  favourite  scheme  of  voluntaryism  runs  counter 
alike  to  conscience  and  the  word  of  God  ;  and  be- 
cause he  arbitrarily  and  unjustifiably  casts  off'  the 
primitive  form  of  church  government.  Another 
claimant,  however,  arises,  in  a  church,  or  at  least  a 
community  calling  itself  a  church, — which  assumes 
to  be  the  identical  body  founded  by  Christ,  and  de- 
nounces all  other  forms  of  Christianity  as  spurious 
and  illegitimate.  The  demand  is  boldly  advanced, 
and  the  student,  if  unprepared  for  it,  will  be  easily 
staggered,  at  first,  by  the  firm  and  confident  tone  of 
these  pretensions. 

"True/'  the  Romish  objector  will  say,  "you  have 
indeed  what  you  call  a  church,  and  what  you  imagine 
to  be  bishops  ;  but  in  these  matters  we  are  not  to  be 
blinded  by  mere  external  appearances.  Your  so- 
called  church  is  at  variance  with  the  Catholic  church 
of  nearly  all  Christendom.  We  must  inquire  how 
this  happens ;  and  we  shall  then  find,  that  the  caprice 
of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  about  three  centuries  since, 
severed  your  establishment  from  the  unity  of  the 
faith ;  altered  and  re-altered  creeds ;  made  and  un- 
made bishops,  and  left,  in  short,  nothing  but  a  wreck 
of  the  ancient  church  of  England  ;  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  which  was  reared,  a  merely  human  and  poli- 
tical institution,  agreeing  with  nothing  else  calling 
itself  Christian,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth." 

Such  is  the  objection  constantly  made  by  the  ad- 
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herents  of  the  church  of  Rome.  How  is  it  to  be 
met? 

Certainly  not  by  attempting  to  justify  every  act  of 
Henry  VIII,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  or  Elizabeth. 
In  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  acts  of  arbitrary 
rulers  were  made  subservient  to  the  blessed  end  of 
reforming  the  English  church  ;  but  it  would  be  idle 
to  contend  that  this  reform  was  effected  by  the  great 
body  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  realm,  as  it 
ought,  upon  any  consistent  church  principles,  to  have 
been. 

Equally  futile  will  be  the  attempt  to  prove  Roman- 
ism fatally  erroneous  by  the  voice  of  "  tradition/'  and 
in  this  way  to  justify  the  reform  which  then  took 
place.  If  it  were  allowable,  indeed,  to  select,  at 
pleasure,  our  own  portion  of  "tradition;"  and  to 
arraign  popery  before  the  bar  of  the  fathers  of  the 
first  three,  or  the  first  five  centuries,  something  might 
possibly  be  done ;  though  even  then  we  might  find 
deviations  from  "  antiquity "  in  our  own,  as  well 
as  in  the  Romish  church.  But  who  is  to  limit  "  tra- 
dition "  to  this  or  that  period ; — or  how  is  the  Ro- 
manist to  be  made  to  submit  to  be  judged  by  the 
witness  of  the  fifth  century,  excluding  the  sixth  and 
seventh;  or  by  the  first  seven,  excluding  all  after? 
The  end  of  all  discussions  must  be  just  that  at  which 
Mr.  Froude  ultimately  arrived.  "  It  appears  to  me 
plain  that  in  all  matters  that  seem  to  us  indifferent, 
or  even  doubtful,  we  should  conform  our  practices  to 
those  of  the  church  which  has  preserved  its  tradi- 
tionary practices  unbroken/' » 

"  I  can  see  no  claim  which  the  Prayer-book  has  on 

1  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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a  layman's  deference,  as  the  teaching-  of  the  church, 
which  the  Breviary  and  Missal  have  not  in  a  far 
greater  degree."  1 

No,  the  Reformation  cannot  be  justified  ;— and  if 
not  justified,  then  the  church  of  England  cannot  be 
maintained, — on  any  other  than  the  one,  infallible 
authority,  the  word  of  God.  "  Holy  scripture,"  saith 
the  church,  "  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation,"— and  holy  scripture  containeth  not  one  atom 
or  outline  of  Popery.  Nay,  further,  Popery  is  a  sys- 
tem essentially  opposed  to  scripture  :  it  proposes  an- 
other religion  ;  other  objects  of  worship  ;  another 
way  of  salvation.  It  rivals,  and,  where  it  can,  it 
displaces  and  supplants  Christianity  ;  it  contradicts, 
and  wherever  it  is  able,  it  closes  and  puts  away,  the 
holy  scriptures. 

On  this  ground,  and  on  no  other,  the  Reformation 
may  be  defended.  Admit  the  fact, — which  all  his- 
tory establishes, — that  "  laity  and  clergy,  learned 
and  unlearned,  all  ages,  sects,  and  degrees  of  men, 
women  and  children  of  whole  Christendom, — were 
drowned  in  abominable  idolatry,  for  the  space  of 
eight  hundred  years  and  more;"2  and  you  have  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  convulsions  of  the  six- 
teenth century,--convulsions  which  shook  the  realm 
to  its  foundations,  and  often  threatened  to  overwhelm 
it  in  universal  confusion  :  but  without  this  fact  you 
have  none. 

Rome,  it  has  recently  been  argued,  is  now,  and 
always  has  been,  a  true  church  of  Christ.  So  thought 
not  Ridley,  "  than  whom,"  says  Mr.  Palmer  himself, 
"  none  merits  a  more  conspicuous  place."    He  thus 

'  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
2  Homily  on  the  Peril  of  Idolatry,  part  iii. 
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writes, — "Is  it  not  read,  that  the  old  and  ancient 
writers  understood  Peter's  first  epistle  to  be  written 
at  Rome,  which  is  called  by  him,  in  the  same  epistle, 
in  plain  terms,  "  Babylon  ? "  By  the  "  abomina- 
tions "  thereof,  I  understand  all  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Romish  religion,  carried  on  under  the  name  and 
title  of  Christ,  but  which  is  contrary  to  the  only  rule 
of  all  true  religion,  that  is,  to  God's  word." 

"  When  I  consider  all  these  things,  and  compare 
the  same  again  aud  again,  all  those  ways  wherein 
standeth  the  substance  of  the  Romish  religion, 
whereof  I  spake  before,  it  may  be  evident  and  easy 
to  perceive  that  these  two  ways,  these  two  religions, — 
the  one  of  Christ,  the  other  of  the  Romish  see,  in 
these  latter  days,  are  as  far  distant,  the  one  from  the 
other,  as  light  and  darkness;  good  and  evil;  right- 
eousness and  unrighteousness  ;    Christ  and  Belial."  1 

"  The  (Romish)  see  is  the  seat  of  Satan,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  same,  who  maintains  the  abominations 
thereof,  is  Antichrist  himself  indeed.  It  is  this  see 
which  St.  John,  in  his  Revelation,  calleth  "  Baby- 
lon," or  the  harlot  of  Babylon,  and  spiritually  Sodom 
and  Egypt,  "the  mother  of  fornications  and  abomi- 
nations in  the  earth.""2 

And  this  view,  which  was  universally  held  by  the 
divines  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  gene- 
rally by  those  of  later  days,  as  it  is  founded  on,  is 
necessarily  agreeable  to,  the  predictions  contained  in 
the  later  apostolic  writings;  while  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis is  absolutely  irreconcileable  with  those  predic- 
tions. All  the  prophetic  writings,  whether  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testaments,  concur  in  warning  us  of  an 

i  Lamentation  for  the  Change  of  Religion. 

*  Last  Farewell. 
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extensive  falling  away,  in  the  latter  days  ; — a  falling 
away,  which,  if  Rome  has  not  apostatized,  has  en- 
tirely failed  of  its  fulfilment. 

Daniel,  among  the  ten  kingdoms  (horns)  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  is  divided,  sees  one  horn,  "  di- 
verse from  the  other"  which  "  speaketh  great  words 
against  the  Most  High,  and  wears  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  during  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time." 
(ch.  vii.  24,  25.)  And  the  judgment  and  condemna- 
tion of  this  mysterious  power,  is  identified  with  the 
coming  of  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  in  his  glory. 

St.  Paul,  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  the  pro- 
phet, warns  the  Thessalonians,  that  "  the  day  of 
Christ"  will  not  come  until  "  a  falling  away"  has 
first  been  seen,  "  and  that  man  of  sin  has  been  revealed, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so 
that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing 
himself  that  he  is  God."  And  "  this  wicked,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 
(2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  8.) 

St.  John,  following  in  the  same  line,  declares,  that 
"  the  holy  city  shall  be  trodden  under  foot  forty  and 
tiuo  months:"  and  that  God's  witnesses,  the  "two 
olive-trees  "  and  "two  candlesticks,"  shall  prophesy 
in  sackcloth  for  this  period  of  1260  days.  In  another 
vision,  he  sees  the  church,  symbolized  by  "  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars," — driven  "  into 
the  wilderness,"  there  to  abide  for  the  same  space  of 
1260  years.  And  in  her  place  he  finds  another 
won, an,  who  is  "  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour, 
and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls; 
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having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of  abominations 
and  flthiness  of  her  fornication :  and  upon  her  forehead 
was  a  name  written,  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
Mother  of  Harlots  and  Abominations  of  the  Earth. 
And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus."  (Rev.  xvii.  4 — 6.)  And  this  vision 
is  connected  with  that  of  Daniel,  by  this  link,  that 
the  woman  sits  on  the  beast,  "  having  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,"  which  Daniel,  nearly  700  years  before,  had 
had  presented  to  his  view.  It  is  also  added,  "  The 
woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city,  which  reign- 
eth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth:'7  a  description  which 
necessarily  and  finally  fixed,  in  the  apostle's  mind, 
the  identity  of  the  harlot  with  Rome. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  then,  for  a  reasonable  being, 
entering  on  the  inquiry  with  any  degree  of  candour, 
to  resist  the  conviction,  1.  That  the  fourth  universal 
empire,  Rome,  is  designated  in  Daniel's  vision:  2. 
That  it  is  in  its  divided  state,  of  the  ten  kingdoms 
which  have  subsisted  since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
western  empire,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  :  3.  That  as 
ridden  upon,  or  ruled  over,  by  a  woman,  a  church 
or  ecclesiastical  power,1  it  is  Papal  Rome,  the  power 
which  "  makes  war  with  the  saints"  (Dan.  vii.  21.) 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered. 

But,  lastly,  it  is  observed  that  the  end  of  all  these  pro- 
phetic views  is  the  same,  "  /  beheld  until  the  beast  was 
slain,  and  his  body  destroyed  and  given  to  the  burning 
flame.'"  (Dan.  vii.  11.)  "  And  that  wicked  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming ."  (2  Thes. 
ii.  8.)  "  She  shall  be  utterly  burnt  with  fire  ;  for  strong 
is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her."  (Rev.  xviii.  8.) 

i  A  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Palmer's  objections  to  this  interpretation 
will  be  given  in  Appendix  C. 

2  G  2 
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Now  this  end,  the  inquirer  will  unhesitatingly  say, 
cannot  be  the  fate  reserved  for  a  true  church.  If 
Rome  be  destined  to  this  destruction,  then,  instead 
of  recommending,  as  Mr.  Palmer  does,  that,  "  If  re- 
siding in  France  or  Spain,  the  law  of  unity  requires 
that  we  should  be  willing  to  communicate  with  the 
Romish  church  there  established  V  the  only  fitting 
language  is  that  of  the  apostle,  '•  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagues."  (Rev.  xviii.  4.)  Rome, — 
the  Romish  church,  the  only  Rome  which  has  had 
any  existence  for  the  last  twelve  centuries, — Rome  is 
unquestionably  the  power  designated  in  Rev.  xvii. 
]8.  Rome,  then,  is,  "  the  woman  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus,''  (ver.  6):  and  this  again  identifies  her  with 
the  little  horn  of  Daniel  vii.  which  "  made  war  with 
the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them.'1  And  history 
offers  her  thousand  corroborations  of  this  descrip- 
tion, in  the  myriads  of  slaughtered  victims  which 
dyed  the  fields  of  Languedoc,  of  Belgium,  of  the 
Vaudois,  of  Bohemia,  and  which  perished  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Spanish  inquisition.  Even  were 
prophecy  silent,  the  record  of  blood-guiltiness,  of  the 
deepest  dye,  would  remain  to  sink  this  "  mother  of 
harlots  "  into  perdition.  But  history,  in  these  cases, 
is  the  mere  corroboration  of  inspired  prophecy. 

In  the  visions  of  the  future,  the  apostle  saw  the  har- 
lot-church revelling  in  the  blood  of  the  saints.  In  the 
records  of  the  past  we  find  the  most  abundant  proofs 
of  the  divine  inspiration  which  depicted  this  view,  and 
guided  the  apostle's  pen.   And  both  agree  to  anticipate 

1  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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the  day,  when  it  shall  be  exultingly  said,  "  Rejoice  over 
her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets,  for 
God  hath  avenged  you  on  her :  "  "for  in  her  was  found 
the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were 
slain  upon  the  earth."  (Rev.  xviii.  20,  24.) 

With  Rome,  then,  we  can  have  no  parley;  no  com- 
promise. Opposed  to  the  Dissenter,  on  the  one  hand, 
because,  in  our  view,  he  deserts  his  first  and  most 
imperative  social  duty  ;  and  denies,  equally,  to  God, 
the  honour  which  is  His  due, — to  man,  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  his  "  life," — we  are  still  more  opposed 
to  the  Papist,  on  the  other,  because  in  his  false  and 
apostate  church  we  view  "  the  Mother  of  Harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth."  The  "voluntary  "*'  leaves 
undone  that  which  he  ought  to  have  done," — the  ido- 
later "  does  that  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done." 
May  we  be  kept  in  the  safe  but  narrow  road,  lying 
midway  between  the  two. 

The  great  danger,  however,  as  we  have  already 
argued,  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  preceding  work, 
is  at  present  found  in  too  high,  rather  than  in  too 
low  doctrines,  on  most  of  these  questions.  So  sets 
the  stream  of  popular  feeling  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; and  so  sets,  also,  the  current  of  mind,  and 
learning,  and  character.  To  maintain  and  propagate 
"high-church  principles"  is  a  distinction  eagerly 
sought  for  and  proudly  borne ; — as  if  there  was  no 
danger  in  Ultra  notions  in  this  direction,  whatever 
there  might  be  in  Ultra-Protestantism  ! 

Common  sense,  however,  discerns,  without  diffi- 
culty, the  dangers  which  attend  extremes  on  either 
side  ;  and  amidst  the  varying  fashions  of  human 
opinion,  the  mind  that  distrusts  itself  and  looks  up- 
ward for  direction,  will  anxiously  long  for  some  in- 
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fallible  rule  and  guide.  No  such  rule,  excepting  the 
Word  of  God,  can  be  found.  The  teaching  of  the 
Spirit,  independent  of  and  superior  to,  the  written 
word, — as  held  by  the  Quaker,— gives  way,  and  be- 
trays those  who  hold  it,  some  into  Socinianism,  and 
others  into  Popery.  The  teaching  of  the  Church,  as 
preferred  by  the  Romanist,  resolves  itself,  when 
closely  examined,  into  nothing  better  than  the  teach- 
ing of  an  individual  priest.  And  the  "  voice  of  An- 
tiquity," now  vainly  set  up  by  some  among  ourselves, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  maze  of  contrarieties  and  dif- 
ficulties, leading,  as  the  only  natural  result,  into  the 
wearied  enquirer's  last  resource, — the  infallibility  of 
the  Church,  which  is  Popery  itself.  From  each  and 
every  one  of  these  delusions  may  it  be  our  constant 
prayer  to  be  delivered ;  and  to  be  enabled  to  cling 
fast  to  the  Psalmist's  stay, — "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp 
unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.  Through  thy 
precepts  I  get  understanding :  therefore  I  hate  every 
false  way." 
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NOTE  A.    PAGE  100. 
EXTRACT   FROM   DR.   DWIGHT's   TRAVELS. 

"  If  it  be  admitted,  as  by  the  sentence  of  both  rea- 
son and  revelation  it  ought  to  be,  that  a  legislature 
has  a  right  to  establish  the  worship  of  God  ;  it  will 
also  be  admitted,  that  the  legislature  of  Connecticut 
has  adopted  a  wise  and  liberal,  system  for  this  im- 
portant purpose.  They  have  done  most  of  that  which 
is  necessary,  and  nothing  which  is  not  necessary,  to 
this  end.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  design, 
they  have  also  placed  every  thing  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  chiefly  concerned  ;  and  left  them  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  choice.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  made  them  responsible  to  the  proper  tribunal, 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 

"  There  are  two  classes  of  men,  who  contend  against 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  for  the  support  of 
public  worship:  those  who  consider  it  as  inexpedient, 
and  those  who  regard  it  as  unlawful. 

"  On  this  subject  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  can  here  discuss  it  at 
length  ;  nor  that,  if  this  were  in  my  power,  you  would 
with  patience  read  the  discussion.    But  it  has  been 
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so  often  a  theme  of  contention  and  complaint,  on  this 
as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  states  south  of  New  England,  as  to 
render  it  proper  to  examine  the  subject  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  even  here.  To  the  former  of 
these  classes,  then,  I  address  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

"  The  legislature  of  every  state  is  the  proper  super- 
intendant  of  all  its  prudential  concerns.  It  has  not 
only  a  right,  but  is  obliged  by  an  authority,  which  it 
can  neither  oppose  nor  question,  to  pursue  every  law- 
ful and  expedient  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare.  To  this  great  purpose  religion  in 
every  country  is  not  only  useful,  but  indispensable. 
But  religion  cannot  exist,  and  has  never  existed,  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  public  worship.  As  every 
man  ought,  therefore,  willingly  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  whatever  increases  his  own  prosperity;  he 
is  by  immovable  consequence  obliged  to  support  the 
religion,  which,  by  increasing  the  common  prosperity, 
increases  of  course  his  own. 

"  Should  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine  which  I  op- 
pose, demand  proof  that  religion  is  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  a  free  country,  this  is  my  answer : — 
Morality,  as  every  sober  man  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  subject,  discerns  with  a  glance,  is  merely  a 
branch  of  religion ;  and  where  there  is  no  religion, 
there  is  no  morality.  Moral  obligation  has  its  sole 
ground  in  the  character  and  government  of  God.  But 
where  God  is  not  worshipped,  his  character  will  soon 
be  disregarded  ;  and  the  obligations  founded  on  it, 
unfelt  and  forgotten.  No  duty,  therefore,  to  indivi- 
duals, or  to  the  public,  will  be  realized  or  performed. 
Justice,  kindness,  and  truth,   the   great  hinges  on 
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which  free  society  hangs,  will  be  unpractised,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  motives  to  the  practice,  of  suf- 
ficient force  to  resist  the  passions  of  man.  Oaths  of 
office,  and  of  testimony,  alike,  without  the  sanctions 
of  religion,  are  merely  solemn  farces.  Without  the 
sense  of  accountableness  to  God, — without  the  realiz- 
ing belief  of  a  future  retribution,  they  are  employed 
only  to  insult  the  Creator,  deprave  the  juror,  and 
cheat  his  fellow-men.  This  sense  nothing  but  reli- 
gion can  inspire  or  preserve.  With  the  loss  of  reli- 
gion, therefore,  the  ultimate  foundation  of  confidence 
is  blown  up,  and  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty buried  in  the  ruins. 

"  In  aid  of  these  observations  I  allege,  that  no  free 
government  has  ever  existed  for  any  time  without  the 
support  of  religion.  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome  stood 
and  fell  with  their  religion,  false  and  gross  as  it  was; 
because  it  contained  some  of  those  great  truths  and 
solemn  sanctions,  without  which  man  can  possess  no 
conscience,  exercise  no  virtue,  and  find  no  safety. 
To  their  religion,  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Netherlands  have  owed  most  of  their  happi- 
ness and  their  permanency ;  and  might  say  to  this 
celestial  denizen,  in  every  period  of  their  prosperity, 
as  the  devout  and  humble  Christian  to  his  God, 
'  Having  obtained  help  of  thee,  we  have  continued  to 
this  time/ 

"  In  the  history  of  the  globe  there  is  recorded  but 
one  attempt  seriously  made,  to  establish  a.  free  go- 
vernment without  religion.  From  this  attempt  has 
sprung  new  proof,  that  such  a  government,  stripped 
of  this  aid,  cannot  exist.  The  government,  thus  pro- 
jected, was  itself  never  established,  but  was  a  mere 
abortion ;  exhibiting  doubtful  signs  of  life  at  its  birth, 
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and  possessing  this  dubious  existence  only  as  an 
ephemeron.  During  its  diurnal  life  it  was  the  great- 
est scourge,  particularly  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
formed,  and  generally  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Instead  of  being  a  free, 
just,  and  beneficent  system  of  administration,  it  was 
more  despotic  than  a  Persian  caliphate;  more  waste- 
ful of  life,  and  all  its  blessings,  than  an  inundation 
of  Goths  and  Vandals.  Those  who  lived  under  it, 
and  either  originated  or  executed  its  measures,  were 
the  authors  of  more  crimes  than  any  collection  of 
men,  since  the  termination  of  that  gigantic  wicked- 
ness, from  which  nothing  but  an  universal  deluge 
could  cleanse  this  polluted  world. 

"  These  evils,  my  antagonist  is  further  to  be  in- 
formed, were  the  result  of  the  only  experiment  ever 
made,  of  erecting  a  government  without  religion. 
They  are  the  only  specimen  of  the  genuine  efficacy  of 
infidelity  and  atheism  on  the  mind  and  on  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  during  the  only  opportunity  which 
they  have  enjoyed,  of  possessing  an  unlimited  control 
over  human  affairs.  Until  the  remembrance  of  this 
experiment  shall  have  been  lost,  it  can  never  be  made 
again. 

"  Finally,  he  is  to  be  informed,  that  it  is  wiser, 
more  humane,  and  more  effectual,  to  prevent  crimes 
than  to  punish  them.  He  is  to  be  told,  what  he  can- 
not deny,  that  religion  is  the  only  great  preventative 
of  crimes :  and  contributes  more,  in  a  far  more  de- 
sirable manner,  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, than  the  judge  and  the  sheriff,  the  gaol  and  the 
gibbet  united.  He  is  to  be  reminded,  that  mankind, 
with  all  the  influence  of  religion  added  to  that  of  the 
civil  government,  are  still  imperfectly  governed ;  are 
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less  orderly,  peaceful,  and  friendly  to  each  other, 
than  humanity  must  wish  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
who  would  willingly  lessen  this  influence  is  a  fool; 
he  who  would  destroy  it,  a  madman. 

"  I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  spite  of  this  and  any 
other  reasoning,— in  spite  of  demonstration  itself, 
there  are.  men,  who  may,  and  in  all  probability  will, 
say,  that  however  good  and  useful  the  public  worship 
of  God  may  be,  they  do  not  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits,  and  owe  therefore  no  contributions  to 
its  support.  To  these  men  I  reply,  that  he  who  has 
no  children,  or  who  does  not  wish  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school,  and  he  who  does  not  use  the  roads 
and  bridges  of  his  country,  because  he  is  either  ne- 
cessitated or  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  may,  on  ex- 
actly the  same  ground,  claim  an  exemption  from  sup- 
porting schools,  roads,  and  bridges.  To  such  an 
objector  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  these  things 
enter  into  all  the  happiness  which  he  enjoys,  and 
that  without  them  he  and  his  countrymen  would  be 
hermits  and  savages.  Without  religion,  man  be- 
comes in  a  short  time  a  beast  of  prey,  and  wastes  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men  with  as  little  remorse  as 
the  wolf  or  the  tiger,  and  to  a  degree  which  leaves 
their  ravages  out  of  remembrance.  Even  if  this  were 
not  the  melancholy  fact,  the  list  of  individual  enjoy- 
ments is  as  much  more  valuable  in  a  community 
where  religion  prevails,  than  where  it  does  not,  as  the 
safety,  peace,  and  pleasure  of  civilized  society  are 
more  desirable  than  the  exposure,  discord,  and  misery 
produced  by  the  furious  and  malignant  passions  of 
uncultivated  man. 

****** 

"Christ  has  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the 
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gospel  shall  live  of  the  gospel. "  To  cut  off  all  de- 
bate, so  far  as  debate  can  be  cut  off,  St.  Paul  has 
sanctioned  this  ordinance,  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  express  injunction  of  Christ,  and  the  au- 
thority of  his  own  inspiration. 

"  But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  may  not  this  living  be 
furnished  by  a  voluntary  contribution  ?  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  cases  in  which  it  may.  In  large  towns, 
congregations  may  be  ordinarily  gathered,  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  liberal,  to  build  one  or 
more  churches,  and  to  support  one  or  more  ministers. 
In  smaller  towns  this  would  ordinarily  be  impossible ; 
and  I  suppose  the  objector  himself  will  admit,  that 
it  is  at  least  as  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of 
smaller  towns  to  have  ministers  as  for  those  of  cities ; 
especially  as  they  constitute  the  mass  of  people  in 
all  countries.  In  such  towns  the  whole  burthen  of 
supporting  ministers  by  contribution  would  fall  upon 
a  few  individuals.  But  these  could  not  sustain  this 
burthen,  and  ministers,  of  course,  could  not  live.  In 
such  towns,  therefore,  there  will,  upon  this  plan,  be 
no  ministers;  I  mean  none  such  as  the  gospel  re- 
quires: "Workmen  who  need  not  to  be  ashamed: 
who  rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth ;  who  give  at- 
tendance to  reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  doctrine ; 
who  meditate  upon  these  things,  and  give  themselves 
wholly  to  them ;  so  that  their  profiting  may  appear 
unto  all." 

"  If  we  look  to  facts,  we  shall  find  the  same  doc- 
trine supported  with  illustrious  evidence.  In  the 
year  1793,  I  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  There  were  then,  if  I 
do  not  misremember,  four  hundred  and  twelve  con- 
gregations,  belonging    to   this    church,   within  the 
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United  States  south  of  New  England  ;  and  two  hun- 
dred and  nine  congregations  in  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut alone.  To  supply  these  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations, there  were  two  hundred  and  four  ministers. 
In  Connecticut  there  were,  in  the  year  1790,  237,946 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  states  south  of  New  England, 
2,920,478.  In  the  year  1798,  there  were  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterian  church,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
ministers  :  of  whom  thirty-three  were  without  any 
charge;  or,  in  the  language  of  New  England,  were 
not  settled  ministers.  Two  hundred  and  nine  mini- 
sters, therefore,  supplied,  so  far  as  they  were  supplied 
at  all,  the  whole  number  of  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions south  of  New  England.  The  number  of  con- 
gregations at  that  time  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the 
returns  were  in  this  respect  imperfect.  These  minis- 
ters supplied  two  hundred  and  ninety  congregations  : 
eighty-one  being  what  are  called  pluralities:  and 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-two  vacancies  re- 
turned. Five  presbyteries  made  no  returns  of  the 
vacancies  within  their  bounds.  If  we  suppose  the 
vacancies  in  these  presbyteries  to  be  eighteen,  the 
number  will  be  one  hundred  and  sixty.  This  number 
will  make  the  whole  four  hundred  and  thirty.  With 
this  numerous  train  of  vacancies,  there  were  thirty 
ministers  still,  who  were  unsettled.  It  follows  irre- 
sistibly, either  that  the  congregations  were  so  small 
as  to  be  unable  to  support  ministers,  or  so  indifferent 
to  religion  as  to  be  unwilling. 

"  The  number  of  vacancies  in  Connecticut  at  that 
time,  I  am  unable  precisely  to  ascertain.  Twenty 
may  perhaps  be  assumed  as  the  probable  number. 
There  were,  then,  at  that  time  within  the  state,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  ministers. 
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"  In  the  year  1800,  there  were  in  Connecticut, 
251,002  inhabitants;  and  in  the  states  south  of  New 
England,  4,033,775.  The  whole  account,  according 
to  this  estimate,  will  stand  thus : — 

"  There  were  in  1798, 

Congre-  Minis-  Vacan-  Plura-  Ministers     Inhabit- 

gations.  ters.  cies.  lities.  not  settled,     ants. 

In  Connecticut  ...209  189  20  0  5             251,002 

In  the  States  south 

of  New- England  430  242  160  81  33           4,033,7/5 

"In  Connecticut,  then,  a  sixteenth  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  formed  two  hundred  and  nine  congrega- 
tions, and  supported  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
ministers.  Of  these  congregations,  twenty  were  va- 
cant, and  five  of  the  ministers  were  unsettled.  In 
the  states  south  of  New-England,  sixteen  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  formed  four  hundred  and 
thirty  congregations,  of  which  eighty-one  were  plura- 
lities, and  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  vacant,  or 
without  ministers.  The  ministers  supported  and  set- 
tled were  two  hundred  and  nine.  If  the  states  con- 
tained congregations,  and  were  supplied  with  minis- 
ters in  the  same  proportion  as  Connecticut,  the  whole 
number  of  congregations  would  be  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  ministers  settled  and  supported  would  be  three 
thousand   and  twenty-four.1      In    this  estimate  we 


1  Or,  to  give  the  result  in  another  form :  In  those  states  in  which 
Christianity  was  established  by  law,  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  sup- 
ported and  settled,  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty -four  inhabitants ;  while,  in  those  states  in  which  the 
"  voluntary  system  "  prevailed,  the  settled  and  supported  ministers  of 
the  same  class  were  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  nineteen 
thousand  three  hundred. 

And  yet  the  advocates  of  " voluntary  churches"  are  perpetually 
referring  us  to  America  for  proof,  ••  conclusive  proof ,"  of  the  excellence 
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have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  natural  consequence  of 
establishing,  or  neglecting  to  establish,  the  public 
worship  of  God  by  the  law  of  the  land.  In  Connec- 
ticut every  inhabitant,  who  is  not  precluded  by  dis- 
ease or  inclination,  may  hear  the  gospel,  and  celebrate 
the  public  worship  of  God  every  sabbath.  In  the 
states  specified  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  number 
of  people  several  times  as  great  as  the  census  of  Con- 
necticut, have  scarcely  heard  a  sermon  or-a  prayer  in 
their  lives. 

"  The  only  objection  which  I  can  foresee,  against 
this  estimate  is,  that  although  the  number  of  Pres- 
byterian congregations  in  Connecticut  is  much  greater 
in  proportion,  than  that  in  the  states  specified,  yet 
this  difference  is,  to  a  great  extent,  lessened  by  the 
superior  proportion  of  congregations  formed  by  other 
classes  of  Christians  in  those  states.  The  number  of 
Episcopal  congregations  in  Connecticut,  including 
twenty-six  pluralities,  is  sixty-one;  the  number  of 
Baptist  congregations  sixty-seven  ;  making  in  the 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  It  is 
doubted  whether  a  correct  estimate  of  the  congre- 
gations formed  by  these  and  other  classes  of  Chris- 
tians, in  the  two  fields  of  inquiry,  would  be  mate- 
rially different  from  that  which  has  been  already 
given.  This  estimate,  however,  cannot  be  made ; 
there  being  no  data  from  which  it  may  be  derived. 
I  have  chosen  the  Presbyterian  congregations  as  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  because  the  numbers  were  attain- 
able from  returns  in  my  possession. 

"  An  examination  of  the  religious  state  of  Massa- 


and  efficiency  of  their  scheme.  To  America!  one  glance  at  which 
ought  to  close  their  mouths  for  ever.  But  they  "  know  neither  what 
they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm." 
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chusetts  would  have  given  a  result  not  essentially 
different. 

"  In  a  happy  conformity  to  this  estimate,  and  the 
scheme  here  supported,  has  been  the  prevalence  of 
religion  in  these  two  states.  It  is  doubted,  whether 
there  is  a  collection  of  ministers  in  the  world,  whose 
labours  have  been  more  prosperous,  or  under  whose 
preaching  a  greater  proportion  of  those  who  heard 
them  have  become  the  subjects  of  real  piety.  I  know 
of  no  country  in  which  revivals  of  religion  have  been 
so  frequent,  or,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, so  extensive,  as  in  these  two  states.  God, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  having  thus  far  ma- 
nifested his  own  approbation  of  the  system.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  we  advert  to  the  peace,  the  good  order, 
the  regular  distribution  of  justice,  the  universal  ex- 
istence of  schools,  and  the  universal  enjoyment  of 
the  education  which  they  communicate,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  superior  education,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
a  sober  man  not  to  perceive,  that  the  smiles  of  heaven 
have  regularly  accompanied  this  system  from  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time.  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, have  gone  any  further  for  the  illustration  of 
this  subject,  than  to  a  comparison  of  the  states  of 
Rhode- Island  and  Connecticut.  The  former  of  these, 
independently  of  Providence,  Newport,  and  two  or 
three  other  small  towns,  is  in  all  these  important  par- 
ticulars, a  mere  contrast  to  the  latter.  Yet  these  states 
were  planted  by  colonies  from  the  same  nation,  lie  in 
the  same  climate,  and  are  separated  merely  by  a  me- 
ridional line.  A  sober  man,  who  knows  them  both,  can 
hardly  hesitate,  whatever  may  have  been  his  original  opi- 
nion concerning  this  subject,  to  believe,  that  a  legislature 
is  bound  to  establish  the  -public  worship  of  God" 
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THE  REVENUES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

We  cannot  but  esteem  it  a  most  happy  circum- 
stance, that  the  official  returns  lately  ordered  by 
government  have  been  completed,  and  have  put  an 
end,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  put  an  end,  to  a  system 
of  exaggeration  the  most  gross  and  scandalous  that 
ever  was  made  use  of  even  for  the  basest  purposes. 
It  was  scarcely  possible,  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  to  take  up  any  dissenting  publication,  without 
meeting  with  some  statement  aiming  to  excite  the 
popular  cupidity,  without  the  least  regard  to  truth  or 
common  honesty.  Nothing  was  more  current  than 
assumptions  of  "  enormous  wealth  "  possessed  by  the 
church,  as  confidently  put  forward  as  if  the  fact  had 
been  fully  and  completely  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished. The  most  moderate  of  these  statements 
generally  described  the  revenues  of  the  church  at 
six  or  seven  millions  per  annum,  while  others  raised 
the  estimate  to  eight,  or  even  to  nine  millions. 

Totally  at  variance,  however,  with  all  these  fictions, 
is  the  official  report  lately  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  of  the  case.  That  report  gives  the  result  of 
actual  investigation,  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  church 
of  England  and  Wales,  for  three  years,  to  wit,  1829, 
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1830,  and  1831.     The  outlines  of  the  statement  are 
as  follows : — 

Net  Annual  Revenues  of  the  Episcopal  and  Archiepis- 

copal  Sees.  -  -  -  -  -     160,114/. 

Net  Annual  Revenues  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 

Churches  -  .  -  20;,O75 

Net  Annual  Separate  Revenues  of  Dignitaries,  in  such 

Churches  ------      63,995 

Net  Annual  Income  of  the  10,701  Benefices  in  England 

and  Wales  ....  -3,058,248 


3,490,332?. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the 
last  item,  the  3,058,248/.  which  forms  the  net  income 
of  the  10,701  benefices,  is  not  composed  of  the  tithes 
merely,  but  of  all  the  receipts  and  emoluments,  volun- 
tary or  legal,  which  form  the  whole  income  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  How  important  it  is  to  make  this 
distinction  may  be  seen  from  one  or  two  facts,  a 
variety  of  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  adduced. 
One  rectory  in  London,  the  tithes  of  which  are  nomi- 
nally 350/.  but  never  actually  produce  more  than 
300/.  is  returned  as  possessing  an  income  of  590/. 

The  very  next  parish  pays  only  250/.  tithes,  but  its 
income  is  reported  to  be  462/. 

The  difference  arises  from  Easter-offerings,  sur- 
plice-fees, and  various  small  endowments,  left  by 
pious  persons  in  former  times. 

Let  a  moderate  allowance  be  made  for  these  things, 
and  it  will  be  doubtful  if  the  amount  of  tithes  ac- 
tually collected  can  much  exceed  two  millions  per 
annum.  Such  are  the  revenues  of  that  establish- 
ment, which  is  sometimes  described  as  "gorged  and 
overburdened  with  wealth  !  "  Such  are  the  revenues, 
by  the  seizure  of  which,  according  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Knowledge  Society,  the  state  would  be  enabled 
to  remit  twenty  one  millions  of  annual  taxation! 

But  the  assailants  of  the  church  are  most  fond  of 
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dealing  in  generals;  and  they  like  best  to  speak  of 
her  revenues  in  the  gross.  These,  by  the  simple 
operation  of  only  doubling,  or  trebling,  they  contrive 
to  state  at  some  seven  or  eight  millions  a-year.  They 
then  invent  a  statement,  wholly  fictitious,  which  pro- 
fesses to  shew  the  revenues  of  all  the  other  churches 
in  Europe;  and  which  is  so  contrived, — having  not 
the  least  foundation  in  fact, — as  to  exhibit  a  total  of 
rather  less  for  all  Europe  than  for  England  and  Ire- 
land alone  !  The  desperate  dishonesty  of  the  whole 
invention  is  seen  in  this  one  fact,  that  the  English 
church  is  made  to  appear  to  be  better  endowed  than 
al!  the  churches  of  Europe,  Spain  being  one  of  the 
mass; — whereas  the  slightest  glance  at  the  statistics 
of  the  two  countries  would  have  shewn,  that  the  church 
of  Spain  possesses  not  less  than  a  fifth,  and  in  all 
probability  a  third,  of  the  whole  land  and  agricultural 
products  of  that  kingdom, — while  the  church  of  our 
own  country  owns  certainly  not  a  fiftieth,  and  prob- 
ably not  a  seventieth  part  of  the  land  and  agricultural 
products  of  England  !  But  it  is  this  sort  of  freedom 
in  dealing  with  facts,  which  constitutes  a  predomi- 
nant feature  in  the  modern  "  liberal." 

Were,  however,  the  statement  as  precisely  true,  as 
it  is  grossly  and  wickedly  false, — that. the  endow- 
ments of  our  established  churches  were  equal  in  an- 
nual amount  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  united, 
still  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  and  injustice 
to  urge  such  a  contrast,  without  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitting the  correlative  circumstance, — that  in  all 
other  things,  as  well  as  in  religion  and  religious  in- 
stitutions,—the  expenditure  of  England  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  of  any  of  the  continental  kingdoms. 
Where,  but  in  England,  do  we  find  courts  of  law 
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costing  half  a  million  per  annum ;  or  nearly  three 
millions  expended  on  the  salaries  of  the  public  ser- 
vants in  various  departments  ? 

In  fact,  this  way  of  viewing  the  question  is  just  as 
rational,  as  the  argument  which  seeks  to  abolish  the 
monarchy  of  England  ;  because,  forsooth,  it  is  disco- 
vered, that  our  transatlantic  relatives  have  procured 
a  sort  of  chief  clerk  to  sign  their  letters  and  perform 
other  routine  business,  at  about  half  the  salary  which 
the  city  of  London  gives  to  its  Lord  Mayor  ! 

Wholly  irrational  is  it  to  take  any  such  view  of  the 
question,  without  at  the  same  time  remembering  that 
in  wealth,  in  national  revenue,  in  commerce,  in  naval 
power,  in  colonial  possessions,  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  points  of  view,  England  stands  at  the  same 
point  of  elevation  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  as,  according  to  these  representations,  she 
does  in  ecclesiastical  endowments!  This  general 
view  is  all-important,  as  suggesting  the  question, 
how  this  widely-extended  power  and  influence  and 
wealth  came  to  be  concentrated  in  this  little  isle. 
To  deny  the  overruling  hand  of  God  in  thus  rais- 
ing England  to  the  summit  of  earthly  grandeur  and 
dominion,  is  nothing  less  than  atheism.  And  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  refers  ail  things  to  His  sove- 
reign will,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  remembers 
that  he  has  himself  said,  "  Those  who  honour  me  I 
will  honour," — the  question  arises,  most  naturally 
and  irresistibly,  whether  England's  having  long 
maintained  the  purest  church  in  Christendom,  may 
not  have  had  some  connection  with  England's 
steady  and  continued  rise,  which  has  never  ceased 
its  progress  since  that  church  was  first  placed  on  its 
present  foundation  ? 
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However,  fixing  our  eyes  again  on  the  ascertained 
fact,  that  the  church  establishment  of  England  and 
Wales  enjoys  revenues  amounting  to  nearly  three 
millions  and  a  half  per  annum  ; — let  us  seriously  ask, 
whether  this  amount  is  too  large, — whether  it  is  dis- 
proportionate to  the  object  to  be  attained,  or  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  country's  ordinary  expenditure. 

Three  millions  a  year  may  very  naturally  seem 
a  large  sum,  if  it  be  compared  with  dissimilar  ob- 
jects. If  a  man  thinks  of  any  private  fortune  or 
private  expenditure,  or  casts  his  eyes  on  some  minor 
and  penurious  state,  such  as  Denmark  or  Switzer- 
land, or  on  some  kingdom  where  infidelity  virtually 
reigns,  as  in  France,  he  may  soon  bring  himself  to 
think  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  of  a  church 
establishment  possessed  of  .three  millions  a-)  ear! 
But  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  mode  of 
comparison.  Nothing  in  England,  and  especially 
none  of  her  institutions,  can,  with  any  propriety, 
be  compared  with  the  same  things  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  point  of  expense.  The  settled  state  of 
things,  and  the  value  of  money,  totally  differs.  If 
we  would  learn  whether  any  disproportion  exists, 
between  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  church,  and 
the  revenues  set  apart  for  those  objects,  we  must 
compare  the  facts  of  the  case  with  those  which  con- 
cern others  of  our  national  affairs  and  concerns. 

The  church  establishment  possesses  and  employs 
(it  is  erroneous  to  say  it  cosls)  an  annual  revenue  of 
three  millions  and  a  half*  And  this,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, for  no  decaying  establishment,  but  for  an 
institution  which  never  before  was  so  energetic,  so 
efficient,  or  so  useful,  as  at  the  present  moment.  Now 
let  us  ask,  what  is  expended  among  us,  on  other  and 
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equally  national  objects.  Our  army  is  at  present  on 
a  peace  establishment.  It  is,  therefore,  little  more 
than  a  skeleton,  except  so  far  as  may  be  required  for 
our  colonies.  And  yet  for  this  outline  of  an  army 
we  pay  more  than  seven  millions  per  annum;  while 
upon  our  navy  we  expend  nearly  six  millions,  and  on 
the  ordnance  a  million  and  a  half.  A  total  of  more 
than  fourteen  millions  per  annum  is  thus  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  at  a  moment 
when  we  have  scarcely  a  single  declared  enemy  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  ! 

In  conducting  the  civil  service  of  the  state,  a  simi- 
larly liberal  expenditure  will  be  found  to  be  incurred. 
A  return  was  ordered,  and  laid  before  Parliament  in 
1828,  of  the  pay  or  salaries  of  all  persons  employed  in 
public  offices  and  departments  ;  which  return  shewed 
a  total  of  no  less  than  2,788,987/.  paid  in  salaries  to 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

These  circumstances  will  shew  the  scale  on  which 
public  business  and  public  remuneration  in  this  coun- 
try is  carried  on,  and  will  aid  us  in  forming  a  just 
idea  of  the  propriety  of  an  endowment  of  3,058,248/. 
set  apart  for  the  religious  instruction  of  10,701  parishes. 

Then,  as  to  the  burden  of  this  "  expensive  esta- 
blishment," and  the  relief  which  might  be  afforded 
by  confiscating  its  revenues  to  the  service  of  the 
state;— let  us  say  a  few  words: 

In  the  year  1830,  the  duty  on  beer  was  repealed. 
Will  the  reader  pause  for  a  moment,  and  try  to  esti- 
mate, if  he  can,  the  amount  of  actual  relief  to  the 
country,  and  of  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  people, 
which  accrued  from  that  repeal?  It  escapes  our 
search  ;  we  have  tried,  but  we  cannot  detect  it.  We 
are  aware,  indeed,  of  the  multiplication  of  beer-shops, 
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and  of  the  vast  increase  of  crime  which  rapidly  fol- 
lowed,— but  the  benefit,  the  advantage  we  are  unable 
to  find  out.  And  yet  the  amount  then  conceded  by 
the  national  exchequer,  was  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  all  the  tithes  of  England  and  Wales.  Had 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  so  pleased,  he 
might  have  continued  the  beer-tax,  and  abolished 
the  tithes.  And  at  this  moment,  by  re-imposing  the 
beer-duty,  and  raising  the  price  of  porter  to  that 
which  it  bore  in  1829,  the  finance  minister  of  this  day 
might  at  a  word,  annihilate  the  tithes,  and  endow  the 
holders,  like  the  West  Indian  proprietors,  with  a  go- 
vernment stock  in  lieu  of  their  amount. 

When  considering  this  point,  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  contemplated  as  a  burden  on  the  country  ; 
(though,  in  truth,  that  can  be  no  burden  to  the  people, 
which  is  wholly  paid,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by 
the  landholders) — it  is  useful  to  observe  one  or  two 
facts  relating  to  some  other  burdens  which  the  people 
voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves.  The  amount 
of  taxation  paid  by  them  for  useless,  and  partly  in- 
jurious, luxuries,  will  shew  what  a  comparative  trifle 
is  this  three  millions  and  a  half  per  annum  ;  and  with 
what  ease  the  people  might  relieve  themselves  from 
more  than  twice  that  amount,  by  merely  abstaining 
from  enjoyments  of  the  most  foolish,  and  even  mis- 
chievous, character. 

In  the  year  1827,  the  duties  received  upon  spirit- 
uous liquors  amounted  to  the  sum  of  7,043,244?.  lls.2cl. 
Allowing  for  the  prime  cost  of  the  commodity,  and 
the  profits  of  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  it 
may  be  computed  that  the  people  voluntarily  taxed 
themselves  in  the  purchase  of  this  one  article,  to  the 
extent  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  within  the  year. 
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And  we  may,  upon  a  moderate  calculation  assert, 
that  at  least  nine  millions  of  this  was  paid  to  their 
own  injury '.—spent  on  what  tended  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body.  In  the  same  year  a  nearly  equal 
sum  (6,984,996/.)  was  paid  for  duties  on  malt  liquors : 
denoting  another  ten  or  twelve  millions  wasted,  like 
the  former,  upon  drink.  Half  of  this,  at  the  least, 
worked  not  good,  but  evil, — not  refreshment,  but 
drunkenness.  On  the  whole,  however,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  the  "  vast  wealth"  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  is  spoken  of; — that  in  the  mere 
article  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  there  is 
expended,  (and  as  far  as  the  above  items  are  con- 
cerned, we  suppose  chiefly  among  the  working 
classes)  about  six  or  eight  times  as  much  as  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  national  church  ! 

Take  another  instance, — and  that  of  a  mere  luxury. 
The  duties  paid  on  tobacco,  that  utterly  useless  trash, 
have  often,  in  late  years,  exceeded  three  millions  in 
the  year!  So  that  it  would  seem  that  we  thrust  up  our 
nostrils  in  the  form  of  snuff,  or  consume  in  smoke 
from  the  ridiculous  "  cigar,"  more  than  is  required  to 
furnish  a  resident  clergyman  in  10,700  parishes? 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  follow  out  this  line  of 
illustration.  A  multitude  of  instances  would  present 
themselves  to  every  mind.  The  strollers  and  holiday- 
makers  of  London  spend  more  in  the  mere  item  of 
steam-boat  excursions,  in  one  summer,  than  would 
pay  all  the  clergy  of  the  metropolis  for  three  years. 

Surely,  however,  enough  has  been  said  on  this  first 
head.  Surely,  if  any  thing  like  a  general  view  of  the 
country's  means,  and  its  expenditure,  is  taken,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  maintain,  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  church,  as  a  whole,  are  excessive. 
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But  we  may  next  consider, -what  is  the  real  duty 
of  the  state,  in  the  matter  of  regulation  and  distribu- 
tion. And  here  our  first  duty  is  to  exhibit,  from  the 
commissioners'  report,  the  principal  items  touching 
this  distribution. 

According  to  this  report,  the  twenty-seven  epis- 
copal and  archiepiscopal  sees  have,  collectively,  a 
net  revenue  of  160,114/.  yielding  an  average  income 
of  5,930/.  to  each.  And  the  inequalities  in  these  re- 
venues,—some  bishops  having  19,000/.  a-year,  and 
others  only  900/.— have  been  already  rectified  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  within  the  last  two  years. 

As  no  statement  is  given  of  the  number  of  persons 
attached  to  the  cathedral  chapters,  we  can  strike  no 
average  in  their  case.  But  as  the  total  net  revenues 
of  these  bodies,  amounting  to  271,970/.  are  shared 
among  several  hundred  individuals,  it  is  clear  that 
the  number  of  large  incomes  among  them  cannot  be 
great.  But  here  too,  measures  are  already  in  pro- 
gress for  reducing  the  number  of  cathedral  offices, 
and  thus  obtaining  endowments  for  some  of  the  new 
churches  which  are  rising  in  every  quarter. 

The  parochial  benefices  are  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order.     There  are 

294  with  incomes  under 50L  per  annum. 

1621  of  50*.  and  under  100 

1591 100   150 

1355 150   200 

1964 200   300 

1317 300   401) 

830 400   500 

504 500   600 

337 600   700 

21/ 700   800 

129 800   900 

91 900   1000 

137 1000   15C0 

31 


1500   2000 

2U00  and  upwards. 
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Such  are  the  leading  facts  of  the  case.  Let  us  now 
compare  these  incomes,  the  larger  ones  especially, 
with  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  other  professions 
and  branches  of  the  public  service. 

For  instance  ;  we  have  twenty-seven  bishops,  di- 
viding between  them  160,114/.  per  annum,  or  5,930/. 
for  each  see.  Now  let  us  see  what  another  learned 
profession,  important  and  venerable  indeed,  but  not 
more  so  than  that  of  divinity  ;— let  us  see  what  the 
heads  of  the  legal  bench  are  allowed. 

We  have,  in  all,  for  England  and  Wales  alone,  in 
equity,  law,  bankruptcy,  &c.  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  judges.  Their  salaries  vary  from  14,000/.  to 
3000/.  per  annum, — a  puisne  judge  of  the  principal 
courts  receiving  5000/.  a-year,  which  is  probably 
about  the  average.  And,  if  we  pass  onwards;  and 
look  towards  the  deans  and  chapters,  we  see  them 
balanced  by  masters  in  chancery,  registrars,  clerks, 
and  commissioners,  with  salaries  from  1000/.  to  4000/. 
each,  swelling  the  total  cost  of  our  judicial  establish- 
ments to  484,000/.  per  annum. 

So  much  for  one  branch  of  the  public  service,  and 
that  a  branch  too,  which  has  undergone,  of  late 
years,  frequent  and  continued  reforms,  and  most  of 
the  salaries  of  which  have  been  fixed  by  recent  acts 
of  parliament.  But  let  us  take  one  general  view  of 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  then  pass  on.  Sir  H. 
Parnell  informs  us,  in  his  work  on  financial  reform, 
that  "  the  account  recently  presented  to  Parliament 
of  officers  with  salaries  of  £1000  a  year  and  upwards, 
gives  a  total  of  nearly  1000  persons,  who  enjoy  among 
them  £2,066,574  per  annum.  Of  these  there  ar&two 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  whose  salaries  average 
£4429  each." 
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Such  is  the  expenditure  which  the  state  finds 
necessary,  in  the  legal  and  civil  departments.  But 
in  the  church,  instead  of  a  thousand  persons  enjoying 
incomes  of  £1000  and  upwards,  we  cannot  reckon 
more  than  260  at  the  utmost;  and  instead  of  216  per- 
sons, with  average  salaries  of  £4429,  there  are  not 
forty  ecclesiastics  in  our  whole  establishment  who 
enjoy  incomes  of  that  amount. 

But  perhaps  some  one  may  say,  Then  you  acknow- 
ledge to  have  in  your  establishment  as  many  as  260 
benefices  or  dignities,  of  the  annual  value  of  £1000 
and  upwards?  Yes,  wre  do.  Is  that  reckoned  prodi- 
gious? Is  this  the  "plethora  of  wealth  ,;  that  we 
sometimes  hear  talked  of?  Let  those  who  speak  thus 
foolishly,  pause  and  look  round  them  for  a  moment. 
In  one  single  parish  of  Westminster,  and  not  in  one 
only,  they  may  meet  with  an  equal  number  (260)  of 
tradesmen,  possessing  similar  incomes,  i.  e.  of  £1000 
and  upwards.  And  even  if  the  aggregate  were  taken, 
of  the  annual  incomes  of  the  two  classes,  we  should 
venture  to  surmise  that  the  shopkeepers  of  such  single 
parish,  would  outweigh  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  in  England.  So  absurdly  do 
men  talk,  as  if  it  were  shocking  that  a  dean  should 
have  £2000  a  year,  but  very  natural  that  a  dentist 
should  make  his  annual  7  or  £S000.  You  may  often 
hear  a  Londoner  inveighing  against  Bishops  and 
their  revenues,  and  quarrelling  with  their  equipages 
and  footmen ;  and  the  same  man  will  be  proud  to 
seat  a  tailor  or  a  tallow-chandler  in  a  gilded  coach, 
and  will  readily  vote  him  £10,000  a  year,  "  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  office."  In  fact,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  when  all  his  trappings 
are  included,   actually   costs    more   than   the    Lord 
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Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  duties  of  the  latter  are 
more  toilsome  and  extensive  than  most  people  can 
easily  conceive  ;  and  in  intrinsic  value  and  import- 
ance, he  who  lightly  estimates  them,  only  shews  his 
judgment  to  be  both  weak  and  shallow.  The  duties 
of  the  former,  provided  for  by  a  still  greater  expen- 
diture, consist  in  sitting  in  a  police-office  for  about 
three  hours  per  diem,  which  is  done  in  Westminster 
by  a  police  magistrate  for  £800  a  year,  and  in  pre- 
siding at  Courts  of  Aldermen  and  of  Common  Council 
now  and  then,  and  at  his  own  state  dinner-table  as 
often  as  he  pleases. 

Not  to  extend  this  subject  unnecessarily,  we  will 
just  remark,  that  when  it  was  lately  thought  advisable 
to  institute  a  small  court  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy,  the 
salary  allotted  to  the  barrister  appointed  to  preside 
in  that  court  was  £3000  a  year.  The  duties  of  the 
office  could  scarcely  occupy  a  fourth  part  of  his  time, 
nor  was  he  liable  to  either  of  the  three  species  of  ex- 
penditure to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  Yet 
£3000  a  year  was  thought  to  be  a  fit  stipend  for  his 
services.  Now  there  are  not  less  than  ten  of  our 
bishops,  who,  while  called  upon  for  the  expences  of 
a  residence  in  town,  as  lords  of  parliament ;  frequent 
journeys  to  and  from  the  metropolis,  and  over  all 
parts  of  extensive  dioceses  ;  public  hospitality  ;  and 
charities,  generally  amounting  to  many  hundreds  per 
annum, — have  up  to  the  present  moment  had  yet 
smaller  incomes, — in  several  instances  far  smaller  in- 
comes,— than  this  lately-appointed  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Review  in  Bankruptcy.  And,  in  fact,  out  of  the 
twenty-seven  prelates  of  England  and  Wales,  there 
are  only  nine,  including  the  archbishops,  whose  in- 
comes equal  that  of  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of 
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Common  Pleas!  The  income  of  the  see  of  LlandafF 
is  about  nine  hundred  a  year;  and  it  was  lately 
stated,  at  a  public  meeting  in  that  city,  that  the  bishop 
actually  contributes  to  the  charities  of  the  diocese 
more  than  the  whole  revenue  he  derives  from  it!  The 
income  of  the  see  of  Gloucester  is  little  more  than 
£2000  a  year,  and  yet  out  of  this  does  the  bishop  set 
apart  a  considerable  portion  every  year,  (besides  his 
other  charities)  for  the  augmentation  of  the  smaller 
livings  in  his  diocese  ! 

Let  us  recur,  however,  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  the 
distribution  of  the  incomes  of  the  various  benefices. 
We  shall  not  pretend  that  all  is  exactly  as  our  fancy 
might  wish  it  to  be.  Clearly  there  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  point  of  the  augmentation  of  the  smaller 
livings.  And  something,  doubtless,  might  be  spared 
from  some  of  the  higher  class.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
matters  are  far  more  satisfactory  than  is  generally 
supposed :  and  the  language  which  is  often  heard, 
describing  "  the  working  clergy  "  as  half-starved,  and 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  chutch  as  held  by  a  few  hun- 
dred persons,  grossly  misrepresents  the  case. 

Few  persons  who  indulge  in  this  kind  of  talk,  will 
hesitate  to  admit,  at  once,  that  they  would  wish  to 
see  the  parish  priests,  on  an  average,  endowed  with 
incomes  of  about  £300  a  year, — allowing  some  to  be 
a  little  hi»her,  and  some  a  little  lower. 

Now,  will  not  such  reformers  be  a  little  surprised 
when  they  are  informed,  that  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  10,701  benefices,  as  many  as  8972,  or  consi- 
derably more  than  four-fifths,  do  actually  range  be- 
tween the  points  of  from  £50  a  year  to  £500 — the 
average  being  little  more  than  £200.  If  any  thing 
here  can  be  found  fault  with,  it  is  that  this  average 
is  rather  too  low. 
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But  there  are  1464  livings  of  £500  a  year  and  up- 
wards. And  surely  it  will  be  admitted,  that  in  our 
larger  towns  and  cities,  an  income  of  6  or  £800  is 
often  required  by  the  clergyman,  especially  if  he  has 
a  family  to  bring  up,  and  the  extent  of  his  parish  re- 
quires the  aid  of  a  curate.  There  are  1278,  out  of  the 
above  1464  benefices,  which  have  incomes  varying 
between  £500  and  £1000  a  year. 

There  remain  186  only,  of  £1000  a  year  and  up- 
wards. Not  pleading  for  the  permanence  of  all  these, 
on  their  present  footing,  we  must  still  observe,  that, 
as  long  as  many  parishes  are  allowed  to  remain,  un- 
divided, with  30,000  or  even  100,000  inhabitants, 
there  will  be  a  kind  of  propriety  in  yielding  to  the 
pastor  of  such  a  vast  body,  a  liberal  income.  To 
allot  to  the  incumbent  of  Marylebone  or  Pancras, 
for  instance,  some  5  or  £600  a  year,  would  appear 
absurd.  The  claims  made  upon  him,  for  curates, 
charities,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
parish,  will  probably  swallow  up  at  least  this  amount 
annually. 

On  the  whole,  then,  how  little  ground  does  there 
appear  to  be  for  those  wholesale  censures  on  the 
"bloated  wealth  "of  the  beneficed,  and  the  starvation 
of  the  working  clergy,  which  have  been  so  common 
of  late.  Room,  indeed,  there  may  be,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  for  some  little  borrowing  from  the 
more  wealthy,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  scan- 
dals, the  "  livings,"  as  they  are  miscalled,  which 
are  still  "under  £50  per  annum."  But,  after  all, 
to  find  that  as  many  as  7057  out  of  the  10,701  be- 
nefices, are  above  £100  and  under  £500  is  a  general 
result  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  character  than  we 
had  calculated  on  reaching. 
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NOTE  C.    PAGE  451. 

As  Mr.  Palmer  has  given  several  pages  of  a  sepa- 
rate supplement  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Church,  to  the 
consideration  of  certain  objections  to  that  work,  taken 
in  the  last  edition  of  these  Essays,  it  will  be  but  right 
and  proper,  on  our  part,  to  examine  his  reply.  Our 
remarks  will  fall  under  the  following  heads: — 

1.  He  justifies  his  inclusion  of  the  Papacy  in,  and 
his  exclusion  of  the  Scottish  and  Lutheran  establish- 
ments from,  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  by  ar- 
guments which  appear  to  us  to  be  wholly  Latitudi- 
narian. 

He  speaks  of  "that  lamentable  intolerance  with 
which  all  differences  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects 
are  treated  by  some  well-meaning  persons.  The 
slightest  deviation  from  what  they  see  to  be  true,  is 
stigmatized  as  an  apostacy  from  Christianity  itself." 
"That  system  of  optimism  which  refuses  to  admit 
that  superstition  or  error  can  ever  exist  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  therefore,  views  any  society  in  which 
they  may  be  found  as  apostate.  It  is  on  this  mistaken 
principle  that  some  persons  are  led  to  reject  the  visi- 
ble church  of  Christ  during  the  middle  ages,  as  an 
anti-Christian  society,  and  to  seek  for  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  promises  to  his  church  in  the  existence  of 
some  feeble  remnant."  1 

On  reading  such  language  as  this,  we  naturally 
turn  back,  to  see  if  it  be  the  Morning  Chronicle  or 
the  Edinburgh  Revieiu,   that  we  may  have  taken  up 

1  Supplement,  page  iv. 
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by  mistake.  The  similarity  in  tone  and  style  amounts 
to  entire  identity. 

Who  has  ever  denied,  that  "differences  of  opinion," 
"  deviation  from  what  appears  to  be  true,"  and  even 
a  degree  of"  superstition  and  error  may  exist  in  the 
church  of  Christ?"  Why  misrepresent  us  in  this 
odious  manner;  as  maintaining  an  intolerable  and 
bigotted  tyranny  over  the  faith  of  others? 

The  question  is  not,  whether  "slight  deviations  from 
what  we  believe  to  be  true,"  may  or  may  not  exist; 
but  whether  idolatry  of  the  grossest  description,  "  doc- 
trines of  devils  "  of  the  most  fearful  character,  and 
persecution  exceeding  all  the  atrocities  of  Nero,  can 
exist  in  a  community  without  that  community  having 
become  apostate  and  anti-Christian?  "What,"  says 
Bishop  Newton,  "is  apostacy,  if  idolatry  be  not?" 
Even  at  this  very  instant,  ameliorated  as  it  is  (in  Eng- 
land, at  least,)  by  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  the 
religion  of  the  Romish  church  is  not  the  worship  of 
God,  but  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the  saints.  And  this 
total  change,  which  dethrones  the  Saviour  and  exalts 
a  helpless  woman  in  his  place;  which  shuts  up  His 
word  from  the  people,  and  gives  them  books  of  fables 
and  lying  wonders  in  its  room  ;  and  which  professes 
to  save  men,  not  by  faith  in  His  atonement,  but  by 
masses  and  penances  and  purchased  prayers, — this 
system  of  falsehood,  which,  if  anything  can,  falls 
under  the  apostle's  anathema  of  "  another  gospel," — 
is  quietly  pleaded  for  by  Mr.  Palmer  as  "  a  difference 
of  opinion,"  "  a  deviation  from  what  we  see  to  be 
true,"  a  degree  of  "  superstition  and  error,"  indeed, 
but  only  such  a  degree  as  might  be  expected  "  in  the 
church  of  Christ."  Is  it  possible  for  Latitudinarian- 
ism,  practically,  to  go  beyond  this? 
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But  the  same  principle  next  shews  itself  in  a  totally 
opposite  direction.  Of  the  church  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Palmer  thus  speaks, — "  I  am  happy  to  think,  that 
good  and  able  men  exist  amongst  Presbyterians  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  regard  them  as  a  portion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  yet  Christian  charity  will  prevent  us 
from  regarding  them  generally  as  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
schism,  and  will  lead  us  to  hope  for  their  acceptance 
by  the  free,  though  uncovenanted,  mercy  of  God."1 

This  sort  of  "  charity"  is  not  "  Christian  charity." 
Our  Lord's  own  words  are,  "  He  that  entereth  not  by 
the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other 
way,  the  same  is  a  thief' and  a  robber."  John  x.  1. 

The  very  essence  of  Latitudinarianism  is  the  no- 
tion denounced  by  the  church  in  her  xviiith  Article, 
which  declares,  that "  They  also  are  to  be  had  ac- 
cursed that  presume  to  say,  That  every  man  shall  be 
saved  by  the  Law  or  Sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that 
he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  Law, 
and  the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set 
out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby 
men  must  be  saved." 

And  that  notion  we  have  here,  in  its  full  extent, 
maintained  by  Mr.  Palmer,  who  tells  us  that  the 
Presbyterians  are  not  in  the  church  of  Christ;  and 
yet  may  hope  to  be  saved,  by  what  he  calls  "  the  un- 
covenanted mercies  of  God."  Those  mercies  must  of 
course  be  mercies  out  of  Christ.  And  thus  are  the 
Saviour's  words  virtually  denied,  "  I  am  the  door ;  by 
me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go 
in  and  out,  and  find  pasture :  "  (John  x.  9.)  and  the 
apostle's   declaration  becomes  of  none  effect,  "  He 
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that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  hath  not  life."  (1  John  v.  12.)  Of  this  unscriptural 
dogma,  of  "the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,"  we 
may  use  the  strong  expression  of  St.  Paul,  and  say, 
"  If  righteousness  come  by  the  law, — or  by  "sincerity," 
or  by  any  other  way  or  mode  beside  thegospel, — "then 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain."  (Gal.  ii.  21.) 

2.  Mr.  Palmer  next  essays  to  get  rid  of  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy.  This  he  attempts  to  do  by 
what  has  been  properly  cailed  "  the  frittering  sys- 
tem/' which  consists  in  dividing  an  argument  into  as 
many  parts  as  possible,  and  then  attacking  each  in 
detail. 

The  instruction  we  draw  from  the  prophetical  parts 
of  God's  word,  with  reference  to  the*  state  of  the 
church  since  the  apostolic  days,  is  so  important,  that 
we  should  hesitate  to  rest  such  grave  conclusions  on 
our  interpretation  of  the  figurative  language  of  a 
single  prophecy.  It  is  the  exact  agreement  of  the 
visions  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  which  esta- 
blishes our  conclusion.  Mr.  Palmer,  therefore,  avoids 
the  combined  view  ;  takes  up  each  passage  apart;  in- 
sists on  the  discrepancies  and  dissonances  of  human 
interpreters,  and  draws  at  last  the  conclusion,  that 
the  revelations  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  declared, 
that,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear 
the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  which 
are  written  therein,  for  the  time  is  at  hand,"  are 
to  all  appearance  wholly  unintelligible,  and  "  most 
probably  yet  unfulfilled" !  although  1700  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  declaration  was  made. 

The  word  of  God,  by  his  servants,  warns  us,  that  be- 
fore the  manifestation  of  Christ's  glory,  "  there  shall  be 
a  falling  away  ;"  (2  Thess.  ii.  3.)  and  the  appearance 
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of  an  opposing  power,  usurping  the  chief  authority 
in  the  church.  In  another  scripture,  that  this  power, 
or  horn,  shall  "  make  war  ivitli  the  saints,  and  prevail 
against  them."  (Dan.  vii.  21.)  In  a  third,  that  the 
church  shall  be  driven  into  the  wilderness,  and  her 
place  taken  by  a  harlot,  or  idolatrous  church,  with 
whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  commit  fornication,  and 
who  makes  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
And  all  this  depression  and  persecution  of  the  true 
church,  and  dominance  of  an  idolatrous  church,  is 
again  and  again  described  as  enduring  for  1260  years. 
We  read  these  predictions  ;  and  in  history  we  find 
the  facts  corresponding  to  the  minutest  particle  of  the 
description. 

Mr.  Palmer  objects,  1.  That  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  1260  days,  or  forty  and  two  months,  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  1260  years.  And  he  gives  us  the 
names  of  sundry  wise  commentators,  such  as  Lan- 
gius,  Leydekker,  Roos,  Heider,  Storr,  and  the  like, 
who  have  chosen  to  read  them  literally.  In  answer 
to  which  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Daniel  ix.  24 — 26, 
in  which  "seventy  weeks"  is  used  to  signify,  as  the 
event  has  shewn,  490  years  ;  and  to  Dan.  xii.  7 — 13, 
in  which  three  years  and  a  half,  and  1290  days,  are 
used  to  describe  a  very  long  period;  and  we  can  afford 
to  dismiss  all  these  learned  interpreters,  and  to  rest 
content  with  the  interpretation  furnished  by  scrip- 
ture itself. 

He  further  objects,  2.  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
an  harlot  or  adulterous  woman  is  the  symbol  of  an 
apostate  church, — although  there  is  no  symbol  more 
constantly  employed  through  the  whole  Bible, — inas- 
much as  whoredom  is  imputed  to  Babylon,  and  to 
Tyre,  and  to  Nineveh. 
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Whoredom,  in  the  symbolic  language  of  scripture, 
stands  for  idolatry  ;  and  is  therefore  properly  charged 
upon  Babylon  and  Tyre.  As  to  Nineveh,  described 
as  a  "  harlot," — we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  prophet 
had  been  expressly  sent  unto  her,  and  she  had  turned 
to  God,  and  afterwards  relapsed  into  idolatry.  But 
the  apocalyptic  harlot  stands  clearly  opposed  and 
contrasted  to  the  "  woman  clothed  ivith  the  sun,  and 
having  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars "  The  one  is  "the.  Bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife," — the  other  is  "  the  great  whore  which 
deceiveth  all  nations  with  her  sorceries."  That  this 
language  denotes  a  mere  city,  like  Rome,  or  any  tem- 
poral power,  is  incredible ;  for  the  temporal  powers, 
the  ten  horns  of  the  divided  Roman  empire,  are  de- 
scribed as  "  committing  fornication  with  her." 

Lastly,  however,  Mr.  Palmer  argues,  that  if  the 
threatenings  of  the  Apocalypse  do  refer  to  the  Papal 
Rome,  "  it  seems  a  most  unreasonable  and  strained 
interpretation  to  extend  the  condemnation  to  all  the 
churches  subject  to  Rome,  or  to  apply  the  exhortation 
of  the  angel  to  "come  out"  of  the  devoted  city,  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  forsaking  the  communion  of 
those  churches." 

In  reply  to  which  we  shall  merely  repeat  the  angelic 
warning,  "  If  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the 
same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God" 
(Rev.  xiv.  9,  10.) 

3.  Mr.  Palmer's  favourite  and  final  argument,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  Latitudinarism  extended  quite  up  to 
infidelity.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Such  a  view  of  Christia- 
nity (as  he  had  just  given)  appears  to  me,  at  once, 
more  charitable,  and  more  conducive  to  the  glory  of 
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God,  than  the  doctrine  of  those  who  would  consign  to 
damnation,  or  exclude  from  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
almost  the  whole  visible  church  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  great  majority  of  professing  Christians 
in  the  east  and  west,  at  the  present  day."1  The 
same  argument  is  repeated,  again  and  again,  some 
five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  remaining  six- 
teen pages. 

But  who,  that  ever  fell  into  conversation  with  an 
infidel,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  main  reliance,  the 
chief  and  constant  resort,  of  all  impugners  of  revela- 
tion ?  When  was  a  sceptic  or  disbeliever  pressed  in 
argument,  that  lie  did  not  instantly  fly  for  refuge  to 
this,  his  stronghold,  "  No,  I  can  never  believe,  that  a 
merciful  God  has,  as  you  represent  him  to  have  done, 
— reserved  salvation  for  a  chosen  and  favoured  few, 
in  one  corner  of  the  globe  ;  and  left  the  great  majo- 
rity of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  to  perish  without  hope 
of  salvation,  and  without  even  the  knowledge  of  a 
Saviour.' 

Mr.  Palmer  has  not  told  us  how  he  meets  this  ar- 
gument, when  proposed  to  him  by  an  infidel.  He 
will  be  perplexed  to  make  any  rational  reply  which 
shall  not  at  the  same  time  refute  his  own  favourite 
objection  in  the  supplement  we  are  now  reviewing 

The  true  answer,  both  to  the  infidel  and  Mr.  P. 
consists  in  a  joint  appeal  to  scripture  and  to  facts. 
For  a  worm  of  earth  to  speculate  upon  what  God 
ought  to  do,  and  upon  what  is  "  most  conducive  to 
his  glory,"  in  defiance  of  his  own  word,  and  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case,  is  little  better  than  presump- 
tion.    Christ  told  us  that  his  people  should  be  "  a 

1  Supplemmt,  p.  6,  7. 
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little  flock."  He  declared  that  "  Wide  is  the  gate  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  in  thereat,  because  strait  is  the  path  and 
narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it."  (Matt.  vii.  13.)  And,  except  we  choose 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  mankind,  thus,  and 
thus  only,  do  we  perceive  the  fact  to  be. 

Mr.  Palmer  talks  of  "  consigning  to  damnation  " 
"almost  the  whole  visible  church  of  the  middle 
ages."  But  who  ventures  to  "  consign  to  damna- 
tion,"— even  in  the  remotest  idea, — one  single,  hum- 
ble, prayerful  child  of  God?  The  question  is,  Were 
there  many  such,  in  "  the  visible  church  of  the  middle 
ages  ? "  Every  man,  at  death  "  goes  to  his  own  place." 
(Acts  i.  25.)  All  who  had  been  "  born  of  God," 
whether  in  the  darkest  or  the  brightest  ages,  would, 
on  closing  their  eyes  to  this  world,  find  themselves 
with  their  Lord  in  Paradise.  For  the  rest,  it  is  not  any 
human  system  or  human  interpretation,  that  can 
consign  them  even  to  heaven  or  hell ;  but  the  word 
of  infallible  truth  declares,  that  "  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.7' 
(John  iii.  36.) 


THE    END. 
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